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AFTER TEN YEARS 


N “a survey of music in America” read before the Schola 

Cantorum of New York, in 1913, I casually averred that so 

far every attempt to produce and permanently maintain a 
musical magazine of the highest type, such as flourish in Europe, 
had failed in America. Several years later I heard that this re- 
mark had challenged the attention of the late Rudolph E. Schirmer. 
At any rate, early in 1914 Mr. Schirmer visited me at the Library 
of Congress. In the course of conversation, and tactfully avoid- 
ing any reference to that remark, Mr. Schirmer declared the 
time ripe for the realization of his ambition and that of his brother 
Gustave, whose premature death had occurred in 1907, to pub- 
lish as an integral part of the labors of the house of Schirmer a 
musical magazine. Evidently neither Gustave nor Rudolph 
Schirmer, whose talents blended so remarkably, and both of whom, 
as highly cultured men of affairs, saw in the profession of music 
publishers something higher than a merely money-making activity, 
desired for this particular purpose a “house organ.” Indeed, 
Mr. Rudolph Schirmer left no doubt that he thought of this 
particular magazine much more as a contribution to music in 
America, in memory of his brother, than as a commercial enter- 
prise. Such remarks gave me my cue when Mr. Schirmer asked 
me to convey to him my ideas on the subject. I did so with 
pleasure, but without the slightest suspicion that he had already 
determined to invite me to assume the responsibility of editor- 
ship. 

After careful preparation here and abroad, but handicapped 
by events, Tae Musicat QuarTeR.y then entered the field of 
musical magazines ten years ago, taking its place without much 
advance-shouting and without the cheap trick of soliciting sup- 
port by disparaging the merits of other magazines. The prospectus 
of October, 1914, expressed it as 
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the belief of the publishers that this magazine, as planned, will have a 
field of usefulness, legitimate and distinctive from that of the excellent 
musical weeklies and monthlies published in the English language. The 
appeal of the magazine will be to cultured music lovers and musicians 
who take an interest in more or less scholarly discussions of problems 
that affect the past, present and future of the art of music. It is not to 
be a magazine devoted to the technical or professional interests of he 
music teacher, virtuoso and musical antiquarian. In this respect it will 
be quite distinctive and it is expected to fill an apparent gap in the 
present structure of musical periodical literature. 


The first number of THE Musica QuARTERLY appeared in 
January, 1915, with this editorial foreword which indicated the 
basic policy of the magazine: 


Publisher and Editor are agreed not to throttle THe Musicar 
QUARTERLY at birth with a “‘program.” Whatever they propose under 
this head, has received publicity through the Prospectus. 

And the “policy” of the magazine? That may best be defined 
by this subtle alteration of a good old doctrine: Audietur et altera pars. 

It follows that the Editor does not commit himself either in this 
or in subsequent numbers to the opinions expressed by contributors. 
Tue Musicat QuARTERLY will be their forum, not his. 

If contributors view the world of music from an angle opposed to 
his own, so much the better. 

« * 


THe Musicat QUARTERLY could not have survived a world- 
war and other impediments without the staunch support of 
perennial subscribers, patient contributors and _publisher-col- 
leagues who consistently drew attention through the medium of 
Tue Musicat QuARTERLY to publications of theirs in which they 
take special pride. To all these friends of Ta—E MusicaL QUARTERLY 
the editor extends the thanks of the publishers and his own. We 
regret that we cannot extend them to more, but no quarterly 
magazine can possibly count on popularity in the usual sense of 
the term. Restricted as the clientéle of such a magazine must 
be, it is also to a certain extent a floating one. That is to say, 
subscribers come and subscribers go, as is the case with even 
“paying” magazines, but happily the subscribers to THE Musica. 
QuARTERLY have maintained their interest with gratifying steadi- 
ness. This would seem to indicate that their majority prefer 
THE Musicat QuARTERLY to continue to be what it was intended 
to be rather than to experiment with structural changes which 
might improve it, might attract more subscribers, but might also 
destroy its character and alienate those loyal readers on whom 
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THE Musicau QUARTERLY mainly depends for a not too burden- 
some difference between income and outgo. 

When such readers pride themselves on possessing a complete 
file of THe Musicat QuARTERLY, when they call it a cherished 
adjunct to their library for purposes of reference and study, when 
they of their own volition express their belief in the magazine as it 
is, then the flattered and humbled editor’s faith in the wisdom of 
continuity of policy emerges strong again from moments of doubt, 
and his occasional “‘blues” because of the futility of his efforts to 
be of service to his fellow-musicians are dispelled by episodes like 
this: Recently a colored bandmaster from the Virgin Islands 
called on me for a bit of advice. When taking his leave with the 
same perfect manners as he had introduced himself, he hesitated 
an instant and then expressed his gratitude for the pleasure and 
benefit he derived from regularly reading THe Musicat QuaR- 
TERLY. The editor, needless to say, was touched by this tribute 
but had only a very hazy notion of the whereabouts of the Virgin 
Islands. He feels indebted to THe Musica QuaRTERLY for 
having contributed to his knowledge of geography. 


* * 
* 


Dissatisfaction with the magazine there has been, of course. 
To simplify matters, the editor pleads guilty to all conceivable 
charges of imperfection and confesses his presence among the dis- 
contented. Occasionally an otherwise thoughtful article soars 
over his head, too, and he envies those subscribers whose superior 
mentality craves for more articles of the same heavy calibre. Or, 
he finds himself in sympathy with correspondents who regret that 
the contents of a number did not interest them sufficiently to read 
it from cover to cover. He envies other correspondents who 
profess to have read, as usual, every one of the ten or twelve 
articles with equal pleasure. Or, one subscriber will point to two 
or three articles as his favorites; another subscriber will do likewise, 
but does not mention the same articles. The editor is then in 
a quandary what to reply in his letter of acknowledgment, since 
his own choice would perhaps be quite different, could he permit 
himself the luxury of partiality. However, both correspondents 
declared themselves normally satisfied with the proportion of 
two or three interesting articles out of ten on the grounds that 
no sensible person expects more of any number of any magazine. 
To that extent, fortunately, the subscribers and the editor agreed. 
Then again, suggestions reach the editor to publish articles on 
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this or that subject rather than on a subject represented. In 
particular, more articles on prominent American composers have 
been desired. The editor heartily agrees, but unfortunately the 
wish is but seldom the father of an acceptable article, least of all of 
articles on American composers which exhibit a critical sense of 
values, a thorough knowledge of the composer’s works, and do not 
read like a phantasy on superlatives. Also, some readers desire 
more articles of a more entertaining character and of a lighter 
touch, whereas others renew their subscription precisely because 
the solid pabulum of THe Musicat QuARTERLY appeals to their 
taste (and presumably to their digestion) more than would frequent 
light refreshments. With neither type of reader can the editor 
find fault, but he does find fault with himself for his inability 
always to please the one type without offending the other. He 
considers, of course, that it is easier for his editorial conscience 
to accept “heavy” articles which require application and study 
and invite preservation for reference than articles, just as inform- 
ative perhaps, but whose lightness of touch and entertaining style 
appear to him palpably forced, not spontaneous, indeed insincere 
and in obvious imitation of the exceedingly few real masters of 


that genre. 
* * 


Ten years is not a very long span in the life of magazines. 
THe Musicat QuARTERLY is still young compared with such 
magazines as the “Rivista Musicale Italiana” and “Die Musik” 
from which it originally drew much of its editorial inspiration. 
However, even in these few years a respectably large number of 
articles on a variety of subjects have found their way into THE 
MusicaL QuARTERLY. Reference to any of them is, of course, 
possible by consulting the annual indices, but that involves 
patience and unnecessary loss of time. Precisely because THE 
MusicaL QuaRTERLY has come to be considered in many quarters 
a magazine for reference, the decision was reached to facilitate 
and simplify reference by issuing a complete subject and author 
index for the ten volumes published from 1915 to 1924. That 
all present subscribers will receive this index, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
consider but a natural act of courtesy and appreciation. 


O. G. SONNECK. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE— 
POET-COMPOSER 
AN APPRECIATION 


By LILY STRICKLAND-ANDERSON 


modern India, has found inspiration in the harmonies of 
the universe; his inner ear has been open to the spiritual 
voices of nature and the ideal aspirations of man as expressed in 
the invisible forces of the cosmos. Being alive to the divine 
manifestations of music in this rhythmic world, he has set down 
his inspirations and impressions in the form of poetry and music. 
Dr. Tagore has long been recognized as a poet of inter- 
national note; as the winner of the Nobel prize, as a lecturer in 
both Europe and America, as a philosopher and thinker. That 
he is the greatest musician and composer “East of Suez,”’ is not 
so widely known abroad, although in India he is loved and read 
from the lowest to the highest classes. His songs are sung, not 
only in Bengal, but all over the country. It is said that his 
music has reached even the drivers of the bullock carts and those 
in the humbler walks of life. And that is the supreme test of 
popularity. 


BR modern Todie, bs TAGORE, more than any poet of 


K * 
* 


At Shantiniketan, Dr. Tagore’s school for boys at Bolpur, 
his activities have crystallized in priceless service to the youth of 
Bengal. He says that he was inspired to go to this forest home 
and devote his time and mind to teaching boys to learn truth and 
beauty and right living through nature and God. “I determined 
to do what I could to bring to the surface, for our daily use and 
purification, the stream of ideals that originated in the summit 
of our past, flowing underground in the depth of India’s soil. . . 
the simplicity of life, clarity of spiritual vision, purity of heart, 
harmony with the universe, and consciousness of the infinite 
personality in all creation” (“Shantiniketan,’’ by Pearson). 

While Shantiniketan was actually founded by Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, the famous father of the Poet, as a retreat 
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in the forest for meditation and quiet study, it was developed 
into a school for boys in 1901 by Rabindranath, the son. His 
ideal was the old forest-school of India, and he too felt that ‘‘the 
chief teachers on whom the poet placed his main reliance, have 
been the open spaces around the groves, the trees, dawn and 
evening and moonlight, the winds and the great rains. He 
believed in the education of Nature by which ‘beauty born of 
murmuring sound’ can pass into character.” (Thompson’s 
Tagore.) 

In the Shantiniketan School Song the Poet has expressed 
the love which they felt for this unique spot, “the abode of Peace’”’ 
on the Plains: 


She dwells in us and around us, however far we may wander, 
She weaves our hearts in a song making us one in music, 

Tuning our strings of love with her own fingers, 

And we ever remember that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 


Speaking of a school address which the Poet gave before his 
students, he said, “Music is of very great assistance to them, 
their songs being not of the ordinary hymn type, dry and didactic, 
but as full of lyric joy as the author could make them. You can 
understand how these songs affect the boys when you know that 
singing is the best enjoyment which they choose for themselves 
in their leisure time, in the evening when the moon is up, in the 
rainy days when their classes are closed.” 

It is significant of the deeply universal spirit of Tagore that 
he has taught his pupils this prayer for evening: “The deity Who 
is in fire and water, nay, Who pervades the Universe through and 
through, and makes His abode in tiny plants and towering forest, 
to such a deity we bow down forever and ever.” In this school of 
the Beautiful Idea there is no caste, that curse that fetters India’s 
progress; no graven images of man-made Gods, and no sacrifice 
of living animals; but only a worship of a Supreme Being that 
animates and pervades all Nature and Life. 

Of the songs which the poet has written for his boys at the 
school, I will quote from a personal letter from Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
Dr. Tagore’s secretary and assistant at Shantiniketan: “I do not 
think that in the whole of India there is any music so good as that 
at Bolpur in our School. I love music, though I am not a mu- 
sician, and it has been a revelation to me; it enters so deeply into 
the life, the common every-day life, of the boys and teachers. 
It is as necessary to them as their daily food. The moment the 
word is sent about that there is to be music, the boys run from all 
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parts of the Ashram to gather together to hear it... . You will 
also find a little group collected in the evening around a boy 
with a flute or stringed-instrument, in order to hear him play or 
sing. I think you know that each morning before sunrise the 
Ashram choir goes slowly round singing their hymns as they walk 
along the avenues, and the same singing procession takes place 
the last thing at night.” 

Could one conceive of a better ideal for a school than to have 
such a happy combination of music and poetry used as a vital 
part of the day’s work? The School can thus train, in the im- 
pressionable minds of youth, the dormant sense of Beauty and 
plant the seeds of appreciation of the finer things of life in a 
natural way that will bear fruit all through their lives. It is here, 
too, that the very best influences of taste in music are cultivated. 
In fact, one may say that the first Rain Festivals started at 
Bolpur, where the little boys gathered in the Sal groves and, gar- 
landed with Kheya, Kadamba and Lotus blossoms, went through 
the beautiful groves singing Tagore’s songs to Rains. 


* * 
* 


To attempt to define Indian music is to describe the in- 
describable. It transcends the limitations of mere words, and 
must be felt rather than analyzed. Its lack of harmonic back- 
ground and constant use of the grace-note, or gamaka, would alone 
mark it as something different and strange to our ears. The 
fact that this melodic treatment of music has persisted for thou- 
sands of years, practically unchanged in mode and instrument, 
has marked it as distinct and peculiarly India’s own. This type 
of musical expression is inextricably woven into the very fabric 
of the nation’s being, and to alter it to a new pattern would take 
away the essence which gives it individuality and indigenous 
flavour. 

Dr. Tagore’s relationship to Indian music is unique. With- 
out losing any of its essential character, he has modernized the 
form by giving a definite subject to his songs; that is, in setting 
his own verses to music he has given it body and substance and 
an acceptable brevity more in accordance with modern concep- 
tions. 

One of the chief objections that more educated Easterners 
or Westerners have had to the old Indian modes, or methods, 
has been the endless reiteration and monotony of subject. Dr. 
Tagore’s songs are not to be confused with this type of music. 
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Instead of the rambling, raga-bound extemporaneous accounts 
of the superhuman activities of the gods on Mt. Meru, he has 
set his own beautifully descriptive poems to the music that is a 
part of them. And these songs reach a diversified public, from 
the little boys at the Shantiniketan School to the high type of 
audience who heard his music at the recent Rain Festival. His 
songs, like his poetry, have the universal quality of charm. 

Dr. Tagore is essentially a lyric poet. His lines pulse with 
that rhythm which is an underlying principle of all life; and this 
rhythm is lifted into a lyric form of expression that almost sings 
itself. The Poet, in reading his verses, naturally intones or chants 
his moving phrases, and it is this feeling of motion that makes 
his poetry a living thing, a part of the divine energy of life. His 
poems cover a wide field; he has written much of love, of nature, 
of philosophy and religion. In his later years he has come to be 
regarded almost as a saint, certainly as a seer, and has devoted 
himself largely to spiritual and cultural work. He comes of an 
illustrious family and was hereditarily endowed with the highest 
attributes of an intellectual nature. He was surrounded, from 
his earliest youth, by an atmosphere of art, literature and music, 
and his own genius combines the double gift of creation in music 
and literature. 

Tagore has been called “the River Poet,” “‘the Poet of Na- 
ture,” and “the Poet of the Rains,” and we are here particularly 
interested in the verses which have for their subject-matter the 
rainy season in India. If his poems lose any characteristic colour- 
ing through translation, they gain immensely in feeling and 
descriptive power when one hears Tagore, as I did, give the 
original versions of his poetry and music at the Rain Festival. 

The same spiritualized detachment which is so evident. in 
his poetry pervades his music also—a quality of ideality and 
symbolism—the expression of a soul that has sought within itself 
for the divine source of inspiration. These songs have the sim- 
plicity of greatness, the mysticism of the spiritually introspective, 
the indefinable mystery of old India, and the beauty of nature 
in the truthful interpretation of her varied manifestations. For 
what is poetry but a mirror of life turned inward to reflect the 
infinite phases of the soul through the absolute and eternal? 


* * 
* 


Only those who dwell in India can know what The Rains 
mean to a drought-stricken, sun-smitten, fevered and parched land. 











The Coming of the Rain—Asitkumar Haldar 
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The coming of the rains is an occasion for praise and rejoicing, for 
festival and thanksgiving. It is a manifestation of God and brings 
life to millions of His children. As the rains mean life itself to 
India, it is no wonder that this period of the Bengal calendar has 
been made the subject of a Music Festival. 

For first sources, and the origin of Rain Festivals in India, 
one must go back to those old days, four or five thousand years 
ago, when the gods were the embodiment of the forces of Nature 
and were to be propitiated by man at certain seasons of the year 
in prayer or praise. 

The ancient trinity of the Rig-Veda, India’s oldest known 
religious book, was Agni, God of Earth and Fire; Indra, God of 
Air and Storm; and Surya, God of Sky and Light. 

The significance of Surya, the three-bodied deity of light 
(Treyit), is thus set forth by Sir Wm. Jones: “The one great 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was the 
veneration paid by man to the sun.” The offices of Surya are 
threefold: first, to create; second, to preserve; third, to destroy. 
He is hailed in his capacity of creator as a beneficent god: 

Lord of the Lotus, father, friend and King, 
Surya, thy powers I sing. 
(Hymn to the Sun.) 


Again, in his character of preserver, he is addressed thus: 


But oh, what pencil of a living star 

Could paint that gorgeous car, 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright, 

The Lord of boundless light, 

Ascending, calm o’er the empyrean sails 

And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils. 


But towards the end of Grishma, or the hot season, and after long 
months of unrelieved heat, the people, weary of Surya’s force 
as expressed in his third body, begin to invoke Indra, God of the 
Storm, for surcease from the ravages of drought. As the pitiless 
sun smites the stricken land, Indra and his cohorts, the Maruts, 
are called upon in prayer and sacrifice, especially in July when 
the Rains are due to arrive. 

India, through long months of dryness, is burned by the sun. 
Since this is the most powerful force of Nature it is but natural 
that the early mind of the Vedic age should have regarded the sun 
as a mighty god, to be feared as the bringer of destruction. It is 
also natural that the elements, in the form of the rains and storms, 
should be another god, more benign because Indra, with his forces 
of wind and rain and lightning, brought relief to a tortured people. 
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But for the Rains, India would be as burnt out a world as the 
moon; because of the Rains she lives, in green beauty in jungle 
and plain and mountain height. 

The demon-god of the drought, Vritra, is described in the 
Vedas as 


He whose magic powers 

From earth withhold the genial showers; 
Of mortal man the foe malign 

And rival of the race divine, 

Whose demon hosts from age to age 
With Indra war unceasing wage. 


In the yearly conflict between Vritra and Indra, the God of Rain 
was victorious and the ‘“‘darter of the swift blue bolt” slew the 
enemy of man: 


And soon the knell of Vritra’s doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Indra’s awful power. 


And with the beginning of Indra’s victorious reign the earth 
breathed once more and the life-giving rain descended. 

While in Bengal Indra is not worshipped so universally as 
before, a day is still set apart yearly on which to propitiate him 
in chant, prayer and offerings. His gaily painted image, made 
of mud, is worshipped with pooja, carried in processions, and the 
next day thrown into the river. 

In the later religious books of India, the Ramayana and 
others, the god Indra is described as living on Mt. Meru (some- 
where in the northern Himalayas), where in a lovely green grove 
he dwells with his followers, his assistants, handmaidens and 
court servants. He is entertained by the Aparasa (nymphs) 
and Devangana (celestial singers). Rhembra, Urvasi and Ti- 
lutamma are three of the heavenly maidens whose beauty and 
grace is lauded in the amatory poems of the Hindus. 

Although Rhembha is the name of the popular Venus, Dr. 
Tagore in his lovely lyric poem “‘Urbasi” makes the nymph an 
other Aphrodite, sprung full-garbed from the sea, and describes 
her as a type of universal feminine beauty. In these verses one 
can feel the undulation of harmonious rhythm: 

Like the black-bee, honey-drunken, the infatuated poet wanders, 

with greedy heart, 
Lifting chants of wild jubilation! 
While thou—thou goest, with jingling anklets and waving skirts, 
Restless as lightning! 

In the assembly of gods, when thou dancest in ecstasy of joy, 

O swaying Wave, Urbasi! (Tagore.) 
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The Varsha-Mangal (Rain-festival) is given in Calcutta 
annually under the auspices of the “Vishwa Bharati Sanmilani,”’ 
or “University for Universal Culture,’’ which was established at 
Bolpur by Tagore. The purpose of this public performance of 
the Festival is to aid the Shantiniketan School for Boys. 

The spacious new Madan theatre was packed to the doors 
with a crowd of eager listeners, an audience representing the best 
elements of Calcutta’s Indian society from both a social and 
intellectual standpoint. There were others also present from the 
less cultured strata, for the Bengali, if he has the barest smattering 
of learning, loves the Poet and comes to hear him. He is the great 
man whose flowing verses are the words of wisdom and light, and 
whose music is the soul of India, idealizing all that is good in her. 

It seems but fitting that music and poetry, the most closely 
allied of the arts, should go hand in hand. There seems to be no 
higher form of creative art than that of a poet who is also a com- 
poser; then indeed a work is one’s own, body and soul, and so, 
the lyrics and music for this Festival being all Tagore’s com- 
positions, seemed particularly vital’ and real—a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 

This Festival was the climax of India’s musical! activities, 
and was certainly the most artistic and satisfying performance 
that the writer has ever had the pleasure of hearing in the East. 
The opening song describes the misery of the people and the 
country, wilted and parched, longing for the blessed rain. 


The pitiless darts of fire from above strike my heart with thirst; 
my nights are sleepless, my days long and without comfort, scorched 
with heat. I hear the tired doves crooning in plaintive notes from be- 
hind withered boughs. Yet I fear not, but watch the sky, for I know 
that thou shalt appear in the guise of a storm in my heart which is 
parched and bare. (From Tagore’s new Rain Poems.) 


The plaintive strains of the melody accompanied by the slow 
beat of the drum express the longing and desire of the people for 
the coming rain; later, when the first signs of storm darken the 
sky, the drum-beat takes on a quicker tempo and one feels the 
atmosphere of suppressed excitement: 


Come, thirst-quenching water! 

Well out in liquid rapture, rending the bosom of the hard! 

From the mysterious dark leap out in overflowing streams; come, 
you who are pure! 

The sun waits to welcome you, for you are his playmate. 

His lyric of light wakens golden songs in your heart. 

Come, you who are radiant. 
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The boisterous wind sends his cry to the deep where you dwell. 

He comes and goes away and returns to call you again. 

For you are to clap your hands to the time of his drum-beats, 
you who are restless. 

What magic spell has the desert demon cast on you and made you 
captive with his fetter of rocks? 

Break your prison walls, come running out with your current free 
and dancing, you who are strong. 

(Tagore’s new Rain Poems.) 


These beautifully descriptive and symbolical lines picture 
the life-giving attributes of the storm and the moods of nature. 
Then, when the rains have come and the clouds darken the sky, 
and the trees bend beneath the beat of the heavy rain, the Poet 
goes on to say: 


In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou walkest, 
silent as night, eluding all watchers. To-day the morning has closed 
its eyes, heedless to the insistent calls of the loud East wind, and a thick 
veil has been drawn over the overwakeful blue sky. The woodlands 
have hushed their songs, and doors are all shut at every house. Thou 
art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted street. Oh, my friend, my 
best beloved, the gates are opened in my house—do not pass by like 
a dream. (Gitanjali, No. 22.) 

Last night clouds were threatening, and Amlak branches struggled 
in the grip of the gusty wind. I hoped, if dreams came to me, they would 
come in the shape of my beloved in the lonely night loud with rain. 
The wind still moans through the fields, and the tear-stained cheeks 
of dawn are pale. My dreams have been in vain, for truth is hard, and 
dreams, too, have their own ways. 

Last night when the darkness was drunken with storm, and the 
rain, like night’s veil, was torn by the winds into shreds, would it 
make truth jealous if untruth came to me in the shape of my beloved, 
in the starless night, loud with rain? (Lover’s Gift, No. 35.) 

The rains sweep the sky from end to end. 

In the wild wet wind the jasmines revel in their own perfume. 

There is a secret joy in the bosom of the night, it is the joy of the 
veiled sky in its hidden stars, the joy of the midnight forest in its hoarded 
bird-songs. 

Let me fill my heart with it and carry it in secret through the day. 

(Crossing, No. 34.) 


After a sequence of these gracious and graphic lines to the 


Rains, the skies seem to clear once more when, in Autumn, the 
more tempered sunlight returns as a friend. 
The sun breaks out from the clouds on the day when I must go, 
And the sky gazes upon the earth like God’s wonder. 


I have made no attempt at giving the rain songs in their 
proper order, rather choosing a few representative verses on the 
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subject of the Rains. There were sixteen poems given at the 
Festival, in the form of solos, choruses for male, female, and 
mixed voices, with incidental readings by the Poet himself. 

The setting of the Music Festival, both from the standpoint 
of Nature and artifice, seemed as near perfect as possible. As the 
hour of the performance approached, which was six o’clock in the 
afternoon, the sky darkened and clouds drew nearer, and al- 
most simultaneously with the Chorus-prelude, the rain came 
down, while the thunder and lightning augmented the accompani- 
ment in a spirit of true harmony and in splendid accord with the 
character of the music. 

As for the stage setting, it was a conception of artistic inspi- 
ration. The entire background was composed of saffron cloth 
draperies, hanging in long graceful folds, against which the chorus 
stood out softly but clearly, like a cameo in its setting. About 
the front of the stage and footlights were garlands of fruit and 
baskets of flowers, while two large and beautiful vinas' were posed 
on either side of the foreground. 

The costumes were in perfect harmony with the setting; 
the colours chosen to blend with the pale saffron were white, 
yellow and dull red. The chorus was arranged in tiers, first the 
young women, clad uniformly in white saris bordered with red, 
wearing flower-chains, and each holding a lotus blossom in her 
hand. Back of them were the young men, dressed in white 
robes bordered with yellow, and wearing red turbans with a lotus 
placed over one ear. In the foreground was the orchestra, seated 
upon cushions on either side of Dr. Tagore, who occupied the front 
center. In his flowing robes of soft cream silk, with his white 
hair and beard, his pale ivory complexion, his dignity and 
poise, he looked like a benign god indeed, or the Spirit of Indian 
Mysticism personified. 

Although the choruses were trained by Dinendranath Tagore, 
a nephew of the Poet, who led the singing literally in most animated 
fashion from the center of the back row, yet the Poet kept the tempo 
of the music by an almost imperceptible movement of his hand— 
quite a different kind of conductorship, but none the less effective. 

As for the orchestral ensemble, it would have been entirely 
inadequate from our standpoint. There was a drum, some 
esrajes, two vinas and a flute. There was the barest suggestion of 
accompaniment from the thin tones of the few stringed instru- 
ments, scarcely audible above the sound of the voices (the drum, 
as usual, formed the body and background) suggesting all the 


1Vina, the oldest known Indian stringed instrument. 
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phases of human longing for the Rains, to the patter of the falling 
drops and the rush of the storm in the decrescendo or crescendo and 
accelerando of the tempo. The harmony was merely implied— 
all that one ever gets in Indian music. But somehow the effect 
was there, and furthermore, given tempo and temperament, 
what more does one desire in an impressionistic musical creation? 

As for the tout ensemble, it was altogether satisfactory. In 
the brighter passages, the tempo and an indefinable quality of 
rhythm expressed the gladness of the rain, coming with life to 
drooping trees and wilted flowers, listless and dust-covered from 
long months of drought. 

It is remarkable that the entire Music Festival was given 
from memory. There was no written score for orchestra or 
singers. That in itself was quite a feat, and says something for 
the intelligence of the participants. There was, in the chorus 
work as well as the solos, an absolute lack of self-consciousness; 
even more, that quality of semi-detachment which is so marked 
a characteristic of Eastern music and musicians. 

As for the Poet himself, he dominated the stage in person and 
personality, as he sat in a Buddha-like attitude of serenity, re- 
laxed with an inward peace. When he rose to his full length, his 
height augmented by the long flowing robes, he made an arresting 
picture. As he read his verses, with fluent gestures, warming to 
his themes with the natural fire of the creator, he might have 
been an inspired Patriarch of old speaking to his people. 

An intensely theatric and dramatic effect was achieved as the 
Poet spoke. The theatre was dark, except for the white spotlight 
which centred directly on his figure, throwing it into striking re- 
lief—an almost supernatural effect, though obviously studied. 

At times Tagore seems the epitome of placidity, even im- 
passivity, at best mildly animated; at others he expands under 
the inspiration of the subject and becomes quietly eloquent, and 
always impressive. One cannot describe his features as sculp- 
tured, they are too plastic and mobile, physically marked with the 
relaxed muscles of the tropical climate, and marked from within by 
the flexible moods of the poet, dreamer, philosopher and musician. 
He looks every inch a patrician in dignity, reserve and power 
suggested beneath a mild-eyed, gentle exterior. 


* * 
* 


Tagore has done much for India in his poetry and music. In 
both he has expressed the universal spirit of love in nature and 
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life, in their highest and best forms, freed of all dogma and the 
chains of many-godded and many-casted India. 

In his own development he has long since evolved to higher 
planes of thought and emerged from the shadowy valley of super- 
stitious and fettered, orthodox Hinduism to the sunny tops of 
the mountains, reaching up to the light. He has long since freed 
himself from the “tyranny of the dead”’ in the recognition of One 
Supreme Being, Force, or what you will—some say, God. He 
sees India’s old Pantheon as an artistic background upon which 
to paint new pictures, as a treasure house to draw upon for rich 
jewels of imaginative poesy with which to make a different kind 
of pattern, as an intricate tapestry whose warp and woof are 
brightened with threads of gold and silver, lightening the dull, dark 
fabric of an early conception. To the thinker, the Past must be 
a valuable storehouse from which to draw instruction or material 
to work over according to the fashion of his mind and generation. 

As for Tagore’s music, it may be described in one word— 
elusive! I cannot imagine any Westerner ever singing Indian 
songs properly, for our Eastern brother seems fitted by Nature 
to interpret Indian music with the flexible throat relaxed naturally 
from climatic effects on the vocal organ. To sing as does the 
Indian would be a physical impossibility to those hampered by 
the strictures of a more intemperate zone. 

Music is more than the language of the emotions, and the 
expression of the thought of the people; it is the mirror of the spirit 
which reflects the highest aspirations and longings of the soul of 
Man. All feeling and effort to express it emanate from the com- 
mon source of our divine inheritance, and whatever our country 
or creed, we can share the gifts which inspired composers and 
poets give the world. Dr. Tagore has given freely of himself to 
the people. In doing so he has bestowed an inestimable benefit 
on India in the enrichment of her literature and the ennobling 
and spiritualizing of India’s musical ideals, and his creations will 
be known and Joved wherever there are lovers of the good and 
beautiful in art. 


Five main themes for the Rain Festival Music 


Composed by 
Rain Song — (Composed 1922) Rabindranath Tagore 


( Animato —— 
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The Coming of the Storm -(is2) 
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(Put into Western ootation by Rabindranath Tagore for Lily Strickland-Anderson) 








THE MADRIGAL 
By ALFRED EINSTEIN 
[a Madrigal is that form of musical art in which the art- 


spirit of the Italian Renaissance attained its purest expres- 

sion. To-day it seems worth while to give our minds to this 
art-form of a cappella song—an art that has to express the essence 
of personality with impersonal means, through the medium of 
polyphony; that by reason of its subjection to this medium is 
withheld from touching even the confines of the emotionalism 
wherewith later and more plebeian times have favored us. It is 
worth while on account of the stimulating actuality of the histori- 
cal problem bound up with the conception and nature of the 
Madrigal and with its growth and- decay. The problem of the 
Madrigal, with all its vitality, with its perfection as an art-form, 
resides in the arbitrariness of its creation, in its being intended for 
a narrowly restricted social circle, in its artificiality, unoriginality, 
conventionality. The Madrigal is not at all rooted in the “folk- 
soul,” and still is “healthy,” albeit with an aristocratic, not thor- 
oughly robust health. It could not have its roots in the Italian 
folk-soul; the Madrigal, though one of the fairest flowers of 
Italian music, was the creation of oltramontani—of musicians 
native to the Netherlands and to France; and throughout the 
entire century such oltramontani (Lasso, Monte, Luython, Giaches 
de Wert) determined or at least aided in determining the changing 
phases of its character, unhindered and, in fact, applauded. 
Happy times, when chauvinism in art was unknown! The Mad- 
rigal became the universal form in which all progress in the field 
of music was incorporated. No matter whether Italians, Nether- 
landers or Frenchmen, Germans or Englishmen, made it the 
vehicle for the exploitation of every artistic venture, so long as the 
Italian artist-will secretly directed all these steps and spoke the 
decisive word. Ina space of barely seventy years the entire course 
was run, from the beginnings up to the culminating point and the 
following descent; the circle was closed of a creation of unique 
newness that offers no point for a new departure and hardly 
permits even of imitation, and yet is filled with an abounding 
vitality down to its least fibre. In its broader aspects, although 
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not in all details—for who could assimilate the enormous output 
of madrigals from the printing-presses of Venice, Rome, Milan, 
Ferrara and Antwerp from about 1540 to 1610!—we can summa- 
rize this development. And it is to our advantage to catch the 
reflection of a development which moves us so realistically, in a 
clear, historical mirror; who, at the present time, could discuss 
the topics of the “rootlessness” of artistic creation, of nationality 
and internationality, without perversion of one’s own judgment 
and obscuration of criticism? 

The Madrigal did not originate, but was (in the strictest 
acceptation of the term) made, constructed—and constructed by 
foreigners, northlanders, at that. Among the namies of its earliest 
artificers, Willaert, Arcadelt, Verdelot, Layolle, Gero, only a few 
Italians are to be found—Costanzo Festa of Rome, and Alfonso 
della Viola of Ferrara. The Madrigal was not merely the creation 
of imported musicians; it lacks all popular (folk-) elements, it 
hovers, so to speak, in the air; as the solo song was later brought 
into being, to use Peter Gast’s expression, by “reactive” musi- 
cians, the history of the formation of the Madrigal is, similarly, a 
process of conscious reaction. About the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth there existed a com- 
paratively indigenous music in Italy, the so-called Frottola;— 
comparatively, because it was nothing more than a prettification 
and simplification of the then predominant Franco-Netherlandish, 
international art-form, the Ballade. These Frottole were short 
strophic songlets with refrain, just suited for unambitious improvi- 
sation, for which a host of Upper Italian musicians provided the 
musical investiture, and frequently the words, as well; the melo- 
dies mostly unpretentious, though rhythmically charming and 
cleaving closely to the text-form, with a pseudo-polyphonic instru- 
mental accompaniment. This art-form, however, despite its 
unobtrusiveness and its by no means elevated tone, was anything 
but folk-music—the Venetian nobility, an Isabella of Mantua, a 
Beatrice of Este, found their delight and gratification therein. It 
is remarkable that we know practically nothing with regard to 
Italian folk-music from the time of Dante down to the eighteenth 
century, and that we must exhume its scanty remnants from the 
most tortuous driftways. Such remnants are discoverable in the 
Frottola, for it employs both the folk-song and the street-ballad 
as refrain, using either indifferently as an object of ridicule and 
mockery, in farcical contrast to its own half-frivolous fundamental 
tone. How fondly, on the contrary, has the German part-song 
cherished its traditional inheritance of folk-song! 
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We can tell approximately in what circle the vulgar tone of 
the Frottola must have first become distasteful; it was the literary 
coterie gathered around the cardinal and poet Pietro Bembo, the 
moving cause being a sort of revival of Platonism in the treatment 
of love-affairs;—Platonism as it was understood by the Renais- 
sance, i.e., a matter exclusively for the cultivated classes, even if not 
humanistic. Verses of a new, more polished style, were written, 
and musicians engaged for their setting. We happen to have 
documentary evidence for a celebrated example in some letters of 
Michelangelo. To his friend Luigi del Riccio in Rome he sent, at 
the latter’s urgent request, two madrigals, a love-song and a polit- 
ical poem, to be given to Arcadelt for composition in the new style. 
Michelangelo is unable to judge how Arcadelt performs his task; 
he leaves it to Riccio to decide upon the musician’s compensation. 
These two pieces (““Deh, dimmi, Amor” and “To dico che fra voi’’) 
are extant.—A vast flood of madrigal poems according to Bembo’s 
recipe overflows all Italy, bringing this species into everlasting 
disfavor in Italian literary history. That may possibly be an 
injustice, for in this case we have to do, not with pure poetry, but 
rather with poetry d la mode, a poesia per musica created to supply 
a special demand—almost without exception Platonico-lacka- 
daisical addresses, serenades, aubades, serving as practical points 
of contact and connection for noble lovers. It is significant, that 
the great majority of the earliest madrigals were composed for 
men’s voices. It would be a mistake—and seemingly has been 
such in previous historical research—to consider the madrigal too 
abstractly, as a mere object of study in the evolution of purely 
musical forms. It was, for all its aristocratic leanings, an intensely 
live art for intensely live people. Just how far it may have been 
“occasional” music, music dedicated to and written for particular 
persons and special occasions, cannot now be determined; but 
there are whole books of madrigals containing nothing but dedi- 
catory music. 

Aside from this, however, the madrigal is in the highest 
degree a form of free art—of artists’ art, if you will—cultivated 
by musicians for the improvement of art, and intended solely for 
an intimate circle of connoisseurs and amateurs like those assem- 
bled at the courts of princes and in the academies. We still 
possess a few such works that bear the stamp of the odi profanum 
on their face, one of them being Luca Marenzio’s Madrigal Book 
of 1588, dedicated to Conte Bevilacqua and his academy in Verona. 
The creators of this free madrigal very soon became dissatisfied 
with the gallant psychology of the verses that were forced upon 
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them; they unconditionally recognized the requirements of lit- 
erary style and eminence, and even intensified them by proscribing 
pieces of a coarser (never obscene) cast that occasionally occur 
among the earlier madrigals; they survey with their own eyes the 
garden of Italian poesy. Willaert, in his book of madrigals 
entitled ““Musica nuova” (1559)—which, to be sure, was pub- 
lished only three years before his decease—was the first to give a 
prominent place on his programs to the poet who thereafter occu- 
pied the storm-centre of madrigal-composition—Petrarch. From 
the middle of the fifteenth century onward this poet’s verses had 
not seldom been set to music; following Willaert’s precedent, 
however, from about 1550 to 1580, there was literally not a single 
one of his canzone or sestine, of his sonnets or madrigals, that 
escaped a musical setting, and some poems were composed not 
only once, but dozens and scores of times. This apotheosis of 
Petrarch in the music of the sixteenth century is comprehensible 
—the Madrigal was the predestinate, ideal musical vestment for 
the poetry of this sensual-supersensual wooer, of this lover with 
an uneasy conscience, who, a hundred years after the religious 
indifference, or rather frivolity, of the Frottola succeeded in 
opening the portals for the spiritual composition of the period of 
reaction against the Reformation, because, to him, sensuality in 
love seems a fetter, an enemy of the spiritual nature.—Alongside 
of the sentimental poetry of Petrarch and the host of his imitators, 
the Canzoniere (collection of canzone) and more especially the epic 
song of Ariosto take their place; individual stanzas find favor 
wherein the sunny and sprightly worldly wisdom of this, the 
greatest poet of the Renaissance, finds expression; but picturesque 
or humorous or highly emotional passages, which fall in with the 
latent dramatic bent of the later madrigal, are also utilized. And 
with Ariosto comes forward Sannazaro with canzone and sonnets, 
and, notably, with his “Arcadia,” which inspired the favorite 
fiction of the Renaissance until the discovery of the pseudo-Anacre- 
ontic lyricism about the middle of the century altered and gave 
new point to the tone of the Pastorale. Withal, the relation of 
the musician to the poet was changed toward the end of the cen- 
tury; the musician began to make definite demands on the poet— 
an epigrammatic turn to the closing line, combinational contrasts 
(orymora) in phraseology, which the musical fantasy developed. 
The madrigals of Tasso—who, be it noted, was the friend of the, 
harmonically, most venturesome of all madrigal composers, Prince 
Gesualdo di Venosa—together with the poems of Battista Guarini, 
and later those of Marino, were resuscitated for the service of 
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music; the high tide of the Madrigal subsided, and, instead of the 
canzone and sestine of Petrarch, composers turned to the love- 
laments in the favorite works of the period, in which Romantic 
quietism and the reaction against the Reformation find most mas- 
terly expression—the Aminta of Tasso and, in fuller measure, the 
Pastor fido of Guarini. The Madrigal approaches the confines of 
the pastoral opera, although it never succeeds in encroaching on 
them. 

Musical production in the sphere of the Madrigal assumed 
incredible scope and proportions; in this respect its only possible 
counterpart is the song-production of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, but this latter is far surpassed by the former as 
regards taste and uniformity of artistic merit. Among the mad- 
rigals many an indifferent piece may be found, but none that are 
ill made or unbalanced. It is indeed strange that the character 
of such a reactionary, virtually arbitrary creation should have 
been fixed from the outset and retained its basic traits down to 
the extinction of the entire species with the revulsion of “‘national”’ 
Italian productive art to the accompanied solo song on a new 
declamatory, arioso-like foundation. The Madrigal—in contrast 
to the Frottola, which was an art-song with accompaniment—is 
essentially a cappella music, and this in a much higher degree than 
the contemporary parallel phenomenon in the field of church- 
music, the Motet. One might, of course—for the century was tol- 
erant in such matters—consign a single part (most likely the 
highest part) to the human voice, while degrading the others to 
an instrumental accompaniment; but that is a perversion of style. 
Clever critics have remarked how, after the comparative freedom 
and flexibility of the Frottola, the “melody” of the highest part in 
the early madrigals (whose structure was generally homophonic 
and by no means polyphonic) is harmonically “weighted down”; 
this being accepted as a primitive limitation. Rightly observed, 
but not rightly interpreted. The lower parts were not added 
simply for the benefit of the “melody”; the melody is in all the 
parts, and each singer takes his full share in the upbuilding of the 
whole. It is in view of this art-spirit, that later, in the nineteenth 
century, inspired the new chamber-music, that all peculiarities of 
the Madrigal must be explained. Paradoxically stated, it is not 
intended for the hearers, but only for the singers; it is monody in 
polyphony; the art-spirit of Italy accepted this yoke, and even bore 
it gracefully, developing a most delicate and individual style of 
expression within these restrictive limitations till finally liberating 
itself by main force. 
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At the time of this forcible liberation, the Florentine Hellen- 
ists and purists launched the phrase laceramento della poesia (“‘lac- 
eration of poetry”) with special reference to the madrigal—a 
reproach which may apply to polyphony in general, but not dis- 
tinctively to the madrigal. One of the laws governing this form 
is, that the most accurate and untrammeled declamation must be 
observed in each part; it is positively affecting to see how impar- 
tially they are treated; hardly a piece can be found, in which each 
part does not get the entire text. This was a matter of course in 
the earlier, homophonic madrigal, in which all the parts declaim 
together; but even in the more actively imitative passages the lead- 
ing part may repeat the line of verse or soar away in a melisma, so as 
to allow the others time and to gather its strength for the cadence. 
For this reason one may find, in the four-part madrigal, short two- 
part responses, but no lengthy passages in three parts; it is 
“closely woven.” Later, at the culmination of the form, when 
five-part work had become the norm and six parts the limit for 
chamber-music proper, began that delicate dividing-up of the 
chorus in which single parts had to assume double functions in 
imaginary semi-choruses—and in this case, again, to give to each 
part its due measure of “completeness.” Furthermore, as regards 
completeness, each singer was entitled not merely to the entire 
text, but equally to the entire expression. The Madrigal is alive 
with new, hitherto undreamed-of expression. At first it contents 
itself with declamatory effects, with delicate harmonic devices, 
with emphasizing some prominent flight of fancy by a somewhat 
uncommon “chromatic” coloration, e.g., by introducing an E-flat 
or an A-flat. At a very early period, and habitually in the case of 
Cyprian de Rore, there commenced a curious chase after colorful 
or picturesque effect, in which the esthetic theory of that period of 
the imitazione della natura doubtless had its share. For this pur- 
pose either harmonic expedients culminating in most venturesome 
experiments, or melodico-graphic agencies, were utilized; the former 
in homophony, the latter in imitation, and very rarely both 
together; the one for expression, the other mostly in description. 
It was thought that, by means of such “imitation,” the content of 
the text was exploited to the utmost; the tone-painting is naive, 
and may be so of right, because the madrigal in general, as an 
organ of expression, bears a sentimental character. A chief 
charm of the madrigal resides in this “impossible” unity and sep- 
aration of nordic, Gothic and southron stylistic elements—a thing 
theoretically inconceivable, that nevertheless has existed, and that 
became the parent of living things. The “imitation of nature” 
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even resorts to “music for the eye,” to the substitution of the sense 
of sight for that of hearing; for instance, instead of symbolizing 
“darkness” by descending into a low register, it is graphically 
illustrated in the singer’s part-book by means of blackened notes. 
—Great masters have been guilty of this esthetic aberration, which, 
as a highly significant symptom, must be mentioned. Another 
remarkable circumstance is, that this tone-painting was always 
positive; even when the quiescence of an object was to be illus- 
trated, the object itself was at least outlined. This graphomania 
was frequently an end in itself; from it, however, there arose the 
expressively sculptured musical motive, which, in contrast to 
other motives, begins to be developed in a semi-concerted style; 
here a stage of induration, of petrifaction, has been reached—a 
stage of widest historical significance, but no longer in keeping with 
the genuine Madrigal. 

The chief distinguishing mark, the patent of nobility, of the 
ideal Madrigal is its free rhythmic flow, the opulent interweaving 
of its parts. Its purest form is found in the works of the greatest 
masters—of the austere Rore, of -the wealthy Venetian, Andrea 
Gabrieli, of Marenzio, whose generous talent overflows into virtu- 
osity, of Croce and Ingegneri, and of their pupil, Monteverdi, who 
already trenches on the realm of dramatic and bizarre effect. The 
Madrigal recognizes no rigid rhythmical limitations, acknowledges 
no law of rhythmic connection and consistency; it follows the 
metre of the verse with unerring flexibility, it oscillates bet ween 
duple and triple measure or slow and rapid tempo according to the 
demands of expression. In this respect, too, an evolution is evi- 
dent; the movement of the whole piece is quieter, the form more 
close-knit, than at the beginning in the works of Arcadelt, Verde- 
lot, Willaert; the evolution proceeds to extremest freedom, almost 
to the dissolution of the general formal construction, with Marenzio 
and Gesualdo. To this rhythmic flow corresponds the interfusion 
of homophony and polyphony. In some early madrigals (along- 
side of entirely “chordal” pieces) we find a remarkable and inten- 
tional avoidance of homophony, a predetermined mobility of the 
parts for its own sake. But very soon the imitation becomes 
a freely and artistically treated agency; and it is surprising that 
such imitation is nowhere ampler or stricter than necessary— 
that an approximate imitation suffices; in all the literature of the 
madrigal there are not two dozen pieces that feature strict imita- 
tion, such as the canon and similar artificialities. The transition 
in various pieces from homophonic texture to polyphonic, and vice 
versa, is of an inexpressible delicacy and _poetico-rhetorically 
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regulated diversity; for a full analysis of these details one would 
have to write a book. For the grouping of the parts, five is the 
ideal number; six-part writing inclines to a more formalistic sub- 
division into sharply delimited semi-choruses, not to mention the 
passages in a greater number of parts that are employed prin- 
cipally for coarser and rougher antiphonal effects. To bring out 
the full and perfect expressiveness of each part, there was a special 
technique for the madrigal, which may be best elucidated by com- 
parison with the technique of painting;—it is the art of “glazing.” 
The musician applies one delicate color over the other, removes or 
thins it here and there; he changes from the brighter, simpler 
colors to increasingly deep and rich shades; nothing is blurred or 
faded, but there are infinitely delicate intensifications and atten- 
uations in minute, but always distinctly recognizable gradations. 
Manifestly, this art-style admits of no strong and pathetic emo- 
tional dynamics in the several voices, although, even without this, 
the combinations are inexhaustible wherein all the charm of the 
ancient vocal music is displayed. To gain a true impression of 
this magical charm, one should hear a composition like Lasso’s 
setting of Petrarch’s canzona “Standomi un giorno solo alla fine- 
stra” (1559). Lasso set the entire six-part poem to music; it is a 
madrigal-symphony, a culminating point of the art; it unites 
individuality with the style of the period, the spiritual with the 
intellectual; the work is at once epic, lyric, and dramatic. It is 
not a solitary example; there are single pieces of equal elevation; 
Marenzio wrote a whole book of twenty cyclically connected mad- 
rigals. Those who desire to acquaint themselves with the vast 
expressional scope of the madrigal, from elegance to profoundest 
seriousness, from greatest simplicity to most astounding boldness, 
should study a selection of madrigals by Monteverdi or, still better, 
by Marenzio. 

This art—which, after all, was only an artificial art, being 
nothing more than a compromise between southern genius and 
Gothic art-devices—actually lived for seventy years. It was an 
art that formulated subjective emotion through systematized art- 
speech; it had so to formulate it, and could not give free course to 
the latent dramatic idea, because the requisite medium was still 
lacking. Strangely enough, the opposition to the abnormality, 
the anti-naturalness, of the madrigal, wherewith a lofty sincerity 
of expression readily comports itself, first bestirred itself around 
1600; though the opposition to its tone, to its sentimentality, was 
manifested soon after the inception of the style. In the true spirit 
of the Renaissance, this opposition assumed an artistic form, that 
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of a parody by means of the Villanella. Literally translated, the 
Villanellas were peasant songlets; yet one finds but little of the 
folk-spirit in them, and that little not for long; the same people 
who composed and sang the madrigals, likewise wrote, produced 
and consumed the Villanellas—a sharp corrective for their own 
artificiality and conventionality. For a considerable period, some 
forty years, the Villanella remained a satire on the Madrigal. In 
text and music it caricatured its sentimentality; with the in- 
creasing inclusion of bucolic, and also Anacreontic, motives and 
with a growing delight in naive tone-painting, the objective scope 
of attack diminishes; the Villanella merges further and further 
into the art-form of the Canzonetta, and at the end of the century 
Madrigal and Canzonetta show a disconcerting likeness. In the 
printed volumes of madrigals, too, the two species begin to appear 
side by side; finally, masters like Orazio Vecchi of Modena (other- 
wise one of the greatest) and Adriano Banchieri of Venice, degrade 
them to the rank of recreations—Vecchi in the more delicate 
style, Banchieri more obviously. With these composers the 
madrigal is no longer a live thing, but a plaything. Another 
symptom of the disintegration of the true madrigal spirit is the 
coming into vogue of the song-virtuoso with his complement, the 
passive listener, the public, represented first of «ll by a prince and 
his court. Florence led in this matter, closely followed by Fer- 
rara with its celebrated “three ladies,”’ songbirds of coloratura, for 
whom Giaches de Wert wrote five-part madrigals (three concerted 
sopranos with two supporting male voices). In Florence, where 
the dramatic tendency was stronger, they cultivated a sort of 
pseudo-monody; the latent spirit of drama had recourse to choral 
dialogue, echoes, laments. The edifice is tottering. Its downfall 
is brought about by esthetic argumentation, whose weapons, in- 
vincible in the opinion of the period, were taken from the arsenal 
of ancient musical theory. 

So we have reached the end without having written a history 
and without intending to write one. A history would demarcate 
the epochs in the development of the Madrigal, and characterize 
the various schools and the various masters—assuredly a most 
absorbing and much needed description of the natal hour of 
modern music. That would be history; what is memorable in such 
a history, however, is the process of assimilation, the gaining the 
ascendancy over foreign elements, by the Italian art of the six- 
teenth century; the winning-through to freedom, however prim- 
itive, in an art-form which, renewing the freedom of the unaccom- 
panied song, was still a form of art. Memorable, too, is the 
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codperation of non-Italians in the assimilation, the internation- 
ality of problem and process. Thrilling national melody makes 
its first appearance in monody in the course of the seventeenth 
century and, quite characteristically, in that witches’ melting-pot, 
Naples; the Madrigal knows as little of such melody as it does 
of the Haydn quartet, the Mozart opera, and the Beethoven 
symphony. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











ROBERT SCHUMANN’S PLAN FOR A 
TRISTAN-OPERA 


By FRIEDRICH SCHNAPP 


will ask in looking at the title of this essay. Yes, eight 

years before Richard Wagner, Robert Schumann had indeed 
seriously considered the employment of this subject for an opera; 
and not only with one Wagner-subject did Schumann occupy 
himself before the great musical dramatist, but with five of them. 
Here I give the titles of Schumann’s plans, together with the titles 
of Wagner’s Music-dramas; Nos. 1 and 5 (““The Mines of Falun,” 
and “Tristan”’) were hitherto wholly unknown as opera-projects 
of Schumann. ; 


et = ae Tristan and Isolde? the wondering reader 


ScHUMANN: WAGNER: 
(Not one of these plans was set to 
music) 
1. “The Mines of Falun,” 1831. 1. The same (sketch), 1842. 


2. “Der Wartburg Krieg” (Book 2. ‘“Tannhiuser,” 1842-45 (1860). 
of projects, 1842-47). 
3. “Die Nibelungen” (Book of pro- 3. “Der Ring des Nibelungen,”’ 


jects, 1842-47, and one more, 1848-1874. 
1853). 
4. “King Arthur,” 1844-45. 4. “Lohengrin,” 1845-48. 
5. “Tristan and Isolde,” 1846. 5. “Tristan und Isolde,” 1854-59. 


A fortunate accident has preserved the whole plan of Schu- 
mann for a Tristan-opera. It was recently discovered by the 
author of this essay in the “Schumann-Nachlass” (literary 
remains) in the Schumann-Museum at Zwickau, the Saxon city 
where Schumann was born. 

Robert Schumann, who had removed from Leipzig to Dresden 
about the middle of December, 1844, made, in the ‘“Kiinstler- 
kriinzchen”’ (circle of artists) at Dresden, the acquaintance of the 
painter and poet Robert Reinick (born February 22, 1805, at 
Danzig, died May 7, 1852, at Dresden), eight of whose poems he 
had set to music in 1840. 

In the spring of 1846 Schumann was engrossed by the idea of 
writing an opera, and after having read Karl Leberecht Immer- 
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mann’s epic “Tristan and Isolde,” he asked the assistance of 
Reinick in order to arrange a Tristan libretto. Some years before, 
Reinick had written the opera-book “‘Konradin” for Ferdinand 
Hiller (1811-1885), and it may be that through Hiller Schumann’s 
attention was drawn to this poet as a librettist. 

On June 6, 1846, Reinick wrote his friend, the art-historian 
and poet Franz Kugler (1808-1858) in Berlin, after some observa- 
tions on the latter’s ““Konradin” poem: 


The composer Robert Schumann has finally engaged me again for 
an opera libretto, but—neither of us had a subject. Schumann proposed 
subjects from Moore, Byron, and the like; I read a good deal with that 
aim in view, but it was all too unsubstantial—in a word, no dramatic 
material. Thereupon Schumann urgently desired me to make an 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” It would make a fine opera, 
too (Immermann arranged it for Mendelssohn as an opera, but his version 
is said to have been totally unmusical, and therefore unavailable); but 
then Geibel suggested ‘““Tristan and Isolde” to me, and I think one 
might make a splendid opera of it. Schumann also feels attracted by it. 
To-morrow I shall begin to outline the general plan.... In a fortnight 
we must have the plan settled. 


Details concerning this plan for “Tristan” are given by 
Reinick in a hitherto unpublished letter to Schumann (who was 
then sojourning on the Maxen estate near Dresden) dated June 


4, 1846: 


I propose to devote all my remaining time in Dresden wholly to our 
plan. To be sure, I had already got together some little material, but it 
is so inadequate that I cannot well acquaint you with it. 

At all events it seems to me that “Tristan and Isolde”’ provides such 
admirable and opulent material for an opera, and one (as I gather from 
your intimations) so desirable and favorable, that we could hardly find 
its equal. ‘Immermann’s poem? has already inspired me. Of course, 
the subject must be quite differently handled as a drama, and many 
glorious motives which lent the epos a wide field for development are not 
available for us, e.g., the chase, the descriptions of the ocean, etc. How- 
ever, it seems to me that there still remains enough dramatic and lyrico- 
romantic substance in the poem, though it must be carefully sifted and 
condensed in the adaptation. 

Now, health permitting, I hope to submit to you within four to six 
days the main plot of the opera according to the first sketches; till then I 
crave your kind patience. ... Meantime you will doubtless read Immer- 
mann’s poem; besides, you will find in Marbach’s “Volksbiichern,” Nos. 
13 and 14, this same story with certain variations and extensions, and 


1Publ. Diisseldorf, 1841. Immermann died in 1840. 


?Published in “‘Aus Biedermeiertagen” by Johannes Héffner (Velhagen & Klasing, 
Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1910). 
®The original is in the Prussian Staatsbibliothek at Berlin. 
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still much less colorful and arresting. If the weather is good, I expect to 
come to Wesenstein! in a week to speak with you personally. 

I hope that you too will soon conquer your indisposition, so that we 
both may begin our work in good health and spirits. 


It would appear that Reinick did submit his sketch in person 
soon thereafter. Nevertheless, Schumann shelved the project for 
atime. And so we find in his hitherto unpublished “Briefbuch”’ 
(a list of letters written and received)” under No. 1182 the follow- 
ing note: 
1846/June 25/R. Reinick/Dresden/ Thanked him for his kindness, but 


deferred further consideration of 
our plan to a more favorable time. 


During this time Felix Mendelssohn also had probably heard 
of Schumann’s “Tristan” plan. At any rate, while his friend was 
staying for a few days in Leipzig on his way to the coast resort 
Norderney, he greatly pleased him by presenting him with a copy 
of Gottfried von Strassburg’s “Tristan.” Schumann made a 
note of this in his Diary: 


Tuesday, July 7 [1846]. Afternoon. 
Visit from Mendelssohn—his deli- 
cate attention with Tristan und Isolde. 


About that time, too, young Eduard Hanslick, on a visit to 
Schumann, found the master occupied in reading this epic,‘ and 
extremely enthusiastic with regard to it. 

But Schumann was never to write a “Tristan” opera; the 
sole result of Reinick’s cojperation was, a year later, the comple- 
tion of the “Genoveva” book. “Genoveva,” as we know, was 
Schumann’s only opera. A month previous to its premiére at 
Leipzig, where Schumann was already conducting the rehearsals, 
Reinick requested (in a hitherto unpublished letter’ of May 14, 
1850) the return of his sketch for “Tristan.”” He wrote: 


In case you still have the opera-sketch of Tristan and Isolde which 
I once wrote out for you, and no longer need it, I beg you to send it to me 
at your convenience. 


It was never sent; Schumann probably still cherished a secret 
hope for a “more favorable time.” And so it happened that 


1A hamlet near which the Maxen estate lies. 

*The original is in the Schumann-Museum, Zwickau. 

’This Diary is also unpublished; the original is in the Schumanr-Museum. 
‘See Hanslick’s ““Erinnerungen.” 

5The original is in the Prussian Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 
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Reinick’s sketch was discovered among Schumann’s literary 
remains, in the Schumann-Museum at Zwickau. It does not 
bear the name of its author, but a comparison of the handwriting 
with that of Reinick’s letters shows that it is the poet’s original 
sketch. It consists of 8 pages, 8°; on the first page are the names 
of the characters, the second is blank, and the remaining 6 pages 
are manuscript. 

Here follows the text of the sketch, literally translated from 
the German. Compatse it with Wagner’s text and you will under- 
stand what a great dramatical genius Richard Wagner was and 
how far his “Tristan” exceeded the romantic opera of his con- 
temporaries. 


[Page 1 of the manuscript] 
CHARACTERS 


Marke, ___ King of Cornwall. 

TRIsTAN, his nephew. 

Tunas, his confidant, a magician. 

GIMELLA, Queen of Ireland. 

IsoLpE, her daughter. 

Morott, _ brother of the late King, general. 
BRrANGANE, daughter of Thinas, playmate of Isolde. 


People, knights, fairies, ghosts. 
The scene is laid in Cornwall and Ireland. 


[Page 3] TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
ACT I 
Cornwall. The castle of Tintagel near the sea. 


From the right side comes the army of Cornwall with Tristan, 
the laurel-crowned leader. King Marke descends from the castle to 
meet him, a crowd of people follows. Triumphal songs praise Tristan 
as the victor over Morolt, the Irish general, who had oppressed the 
country for a long time. We hear that Tristan, the young, joyous 
hero, has overcome the mighty swordsman Morolt in a duel and killed 
him. Marke expresses his thanks to his nephew; celebrations of victory 
are arranged. During all these feasts Marke is sad and depressed. 
When the crowd of people disperses, Tristan asks the cause of Marke’s 
grief. The King announces to him, that the people entreat him to marry 
again, because his first wife has borne him no children. During this night 
he is to hear whom fate has decided for his wife. Tristan, his true and 
well-beloved nephew, is to go with him to the magician who will prophesy 
his future by the horoscope. 

Change of scene.! Vaulted room of the magician Thinas, fu!l of 
astrological instruments. Night. We hear from the magician, that le 


1Here Reinick had written on the margin, ““N. B. This scene is to be amalgamated 
with the first.” 
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was once driven out of Ireland, where his daughter Brangane is still living 
at the court of the Queen. He occupied himself later with magic art and 
hopes to lead men’s lives to greater perfection by the aid of supernatural 
power, to give greater wisdom to the king and to make the country 
happy. He calls up his spirits, and when King Marke and Tristan 
appear, he prophesies the King’s fate. [Page 4.1} Concerning the King’s 
future wife the oracle says: 


Wann Jugend findet, was dem Alter frommt, 
Wann Jugend wirbt um Schénheit fiir das Alter, 
Wann eine Taube sich zur Léwin wandelt, 

Der Léwin Grimm dem Feinde mild verzeiht, 
Dann soll des Kénigs krankes Herz gesunden; 
Doch weh, wann Jugend treulos wird erfunden! 


(When youth discovers what old age hath need of, 
When youth shall seek what renders age delightsome, 
When to a lioness a dove shall change her, 

Or raging lioness her foe shall pardon: 

Then shall the King’s sick heart again be sound; 

But woe! when youth shall e’er be faithless found!) 


Marke wishes to see the wife destined-for him. Isolde’s form appears, a 
sword in her hand, the crown on her head, proud and majestic. Marke 
is struck by her beauty. He wants to know more, but the oracle is 
dumb. Tristan resolves to search for the queen destined for his uncle 
and to woo her. He promises solemnly not to come back before he has 
brought her to Marke. 


ACT II 


Ireland. Rocky country by the sea. Storm. Beginning of 
thunderstorm. 


The old Queen Gimella, her daughter, Isolde, Brangane, Isolde’s 
playmate, and a crowd, are expecting the return of Morolt and his 
attendants from Cornwall. The Irish approach with the corpse of 
Morolt. Isolde throws herself in wild grief on Morolt’s dead body. 
The Queen remains impassive at the sight. Isolde asks for the name of 
the slayer; Tristan is named, she curses him. People disperse; only the 
women remain on the stage. They discover a ship struggling against the 
storm, they see it wrecked and foundering. Soon fishers bring in Tristan, 
whom they have found cast up insensible on the coast. Isolde’s atten- 
dants [Page 5] try to revive him; they loosen the sword from his hip, it 
falls out of the scabbard, Isolde discovers on it the name of Tristan; she 
recognizes in the shipwrecked man the slayer of her uncle, and grasps the 
sword with both her hands to kill him, her hair becomes dishevelled and 
now, a dreadful avenging figure, she is standing there like the vision in 
the first act. Tristan awakes, the mother and Brangane fall on Isolde’s 
arm and pacify her. Tristan recognizes in Isolde the wife who is by fate 
chosen for his uncle. Tristan woos Isolde for King Marke, she rejects 
the offer, but the mother, proud because the mightiest King will become 
the husband of her daughter, gives her consent and commands Isolde to 
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enter into the marriage. Isolde, cold and bitter, renounces the joys of 
love, yields to her mother, though unwillingly, and resolves to take good 
care of Marke in his old age. Nevertheless, one can see her awakening 
interest in Tristan. Tristan, who, for his part, is struck by the wonderful 
beauty of the maid, resolves to bring her to his uncle and then to go forth 
to fight the infidels. They prepare to embark. 


ACT III 


Cornwall. A cathedral to the left of a high rock by the sea, to 
which rocky paths lead. From their ship Isolde, Brangane, Tristan 
and their attendants land—Marke and his men, the bishop at their head, 
receive them. 


[Page 6] As soon as Tristan has presented Isolde to his uncle, the 
bridal procession goes up the rocky path to the cathedral. Brangane, 
who has recognized her father Thinas, remains with him at the rear of 
the stage. She expresses apprehension that her beloved mistress Isolde 
may feel unhappy as the wife of the old king, more particularly because 
she has noticed that Tristan has somewhat overcome her cold reserve. 
Thinas resolves, therefore, in order to join Isolde and Marke in happy 
love, to gain a magic philtre, which can be obtained only by a fearless 
virgin.! Brangane is ready to do this out of love for her mistress. Dur- 
ing this duet the chants within the cathedral are heard from time to time. 
—The people assembled in the background break out into shouts of joy; 
the bridal procession comes down from the cathedral to the stage.— 
Marke appoints Tristan seneschal to the Queen; he accepts, but after the 
festivities he asks to be allowed to begin his knightly expedition against 
the infidels. Marke will not consent to it, he wishes to retain him at the 
court. 

Change of scene. Valley of fairies; it is noon, the favorable hour for 
the love-spell.—Fairies, sprites.»—Thinas and Brangane: Thinas casts 
the spell, Brangane obtains the magic philtre. 


[Page 7] ACT IV 


Banquet. The king commands the welcome cup to be brought to 
the bride. Brangane brings it. Marke gives the cup to Tristan the 
seneschal. Brangane would prevent him from drinking, it is too late, he 
has already presented the cup to Queen Isolde after tasting its contents, 
both have drunk. Brangane in the background stands paralyzed with 
fright, she tries to speak, her voice falters. Tristan sings a burning love- 
song to Isolde. All the people are astonished at his boldness.? Marke, in 
a fury of jealousy, banishes his nephew from the country. Isolde turns 
pale and is led off by her attendants. Exit Marke, with the peers and 
knights, through another door. Thinas has heard of the disturbance. 


1This part is marked at the margin, perhaps by Schumann’s hand. 
*This part is marked with pencil on the margin. 


3On the margin [by Schumann?] ‘“Tannhiuser?”’ He seems to think of Tann- 
hiiuser’s song on Venus in Act II. 
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Brangane tells him all. Thinas repents dabbling in magic art; he curses 
it and resolves to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, to do penance for his sins. 
He invites Brangane to do the same; she will not leave her mistress. 


ACT V 


Night. King Marke’s castle. The magician has set fire to the 
tower in which he made his magic experiments.' The spirits vanish out 
of it; the populace streams thither and views the scene with horror. 
Tristan carries Isolde off through the bewildered crowd. Marke, on dis- 
covering their flight, summons his knights and pursues the fugitives. 

Change of scene. 

Rocky valley; moonlight. Tristan, Isolde and Brangane in flight. 
Isolde [Page 8] is incapable of proceeding. She sinks down on the grass 
near a fountain. Tristan departs to seek a path. Brangane watches 
over Isolde, but she too falls asleep. Mournful fairy-voices. King 
Marke with knights appears; seeing Isolde, he draws his sword to kill 
her, Brangane tries to protect Isolde. Marke, touched by Isolde’s 
beauty, pardons her. Tristan returns; in wild jealousy he attacks the 
king, who defends himself; Isolde awakes, endeavors to separate the 
fighters and falls to earth pierced by Tristan’s sword. Tristan sinks 
down on her corpse with the cry “Isolde!”” The king would order Tristan 
to be torn from her,—he is dead. Thinas, Marke and Brangane mourn 
the departed. Final chorus. 


10n the margin by Reinick’s hand a “‘N. B.” 








MUSIC-DRAMA : AN ART-FORM IN 
FOUR DIMENSIONS 


By GERALDINE P. DILLA 


of more controversies than any other form of music. From 

its origin in a revolt against musical conditions of the late 
sixteenth century, through the disputes of the Gluckists and the 
Piccinists of the eighteenth, and those of the Wagnerians and 
their opponents of the nineteenth century to the present time, its 
history has been marked by dissensions and conflicting theories, 
and has given rise to many questions. Why have many of the 
greatest musicians, as Bach, Brahms and Mendelssohn, never 
composed any operas? Why have so many great composers like 
Beethoven and Schumann written only one opera and then turned 
aside to go higher in other forms of musical art? 

Since the opera is really a union of drama with music, why 
have so few of the great poets written librettos for operas, or 
why are practically all librettos very poor dramatic literature? 
Why have the great painters and designers nearly always left the 
scenery of opera to beginners or second-rate talents? Why is 
perfect histrionic art rarely seen on the opera stage but often seen 
in the drama without music? 

Is it not strange that so many attacks, generally unanswered, 
have been made on opera as an art-form? Addison in early num- 
bers of the Spectator satirized the English texts, the Italian actors, 
the use of a foreign tongue, and the nonsensical character of the 
drama. Voltaire said that what is too silly to be said is sung. 
Samuel Johnson denounced opera as an “exotic and irrational 
entertainment, which has always been combatted and always has 
prevailed.” Lord Chesterfield wrote a remarkable indictment 
in a letter to The World in 1754. Count Leo Tolstoi in What 1s 
Art? bitterly ridiculed Wagnerian music-drama, and criticized 
not only its extravagance but the real defects of opera as an art- 
form. An enumeration, however, of the censures against opera 
will not add much light on the subject; it has been made often 
enough. Rather shall I first define the theory of this art-form, 
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and then examine briefly but somewhat scientifically its main 
problems of form, content and realization. 

The only basis for any kind of opera or music-drama is the 
theory on which Richard Wagner founded his “art-work of the 
future.” After considering the doctrines of eminent German art 
critics (such as Lessing in his researches concerning the limits of 
painting and poetry), Wagner arrived at the conclusion that each 
branch of art when developed to the full extent of its capabilities 
could not overstep these limits without incurring the risk of 
appearing incomprehensible and fantastical. He thought that as 
soon as each art had reached its utmost limits it demanded to be 
joined to a sister art. He further insisted that the separate forms 
of art had long reached maturity—though no one can prove this 
assertion and few would want to do so; that there was no sculpture 
to set beside the Greek, no painting to set beside that of Florence 
and Venice, no poet had rivalled Shakespeare, no musician had 
rivalled Beethoven. What then, he argued, was left for the artist 
of the future but that he should fuse into one complex whole the 
elements that had already attained their individual perfection? 
The elements were to be fused, not aggregated; the whole was to 
be a simple organic unity in which no part was neglected, or acci- 
dental, or superfluous. The object was to present a true picture 
of human feeling with the utmost fullness and intensity, freed 
from every conventional expression by the happy union of all the 
arts, giving to each only what it is able to deal with—but thus 
dealing with everything. 

Wagner thought he derived his basal principle from the suc- 
cess of the Greek tragedy, just as the first Florentine opera writers 
thought they were reviving Greek drama in their “opera per 
musica.” But in reality this democratic coalition of music, poetry, 
acting, painting, architecture and sculpture was much different 
from the ancient practice, for all the conditions of Attic drama 
conspired to focus the attention of the audience on the poetry. A 
truly comprehensive study of Greek tragedy does not confirm any 
theory of the music-drama. 

In a typical drama there are three elements: words, acting 
and scenery. This might be called a kind of three-dimensional 
art, logical and consistent. Color and lighting are accessories to 
the scenery; a dance may make part of the acting; the words may 
become poetry. But music comes into the drama as a sort of 
fourth or extra dimension. We can reason very well concerning 
the effect to be gained by a fourth art—music; we can work 
theoretically at the problems of this union of the arts, much as 
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Wagner did. Can we solve them accurately? We seem to com- 
prehend the poetry, acting, and scenery in a drama all at one time. 
Are we sure we can react in a fourth way by hearing the music at 
the very same time? 

To reason mathematically, there are three equations or com- 
binations of symbols to be solved before we can arrive at this union 
of arts—the opera. First we must consider the music and the 
scenery; then the music and the acting; then the music and the 
poetry. Even these are not all the problems; for the opera music 
includes both vocal and instrumental, in both solos and concerted 
numbers; the poetry involves both the thought or meaning as well 
as the various technical beauties of verse; the acting may be 
realistic, conventional, or interpretative by actors or dancers; the 
term scenery is made to include the whole stationary arrangement 
of painted canvases, screens and draperies, and the movable 
properties of the stage, in short, everything the audience sees— 
except itself. 

What is the effect of combining music with scenery? Music 
is always changing, it progresses; it is a kinetic or active art that 
changes the state of mind and emotion of the audience. Scenery 
is a kind of passive or static art whose influence on the spectator 
remains constant. It may harmonize with the emotional mood 
at the opening of the act, but it is very unlikely to do so at the end 
unless the setting is so simple that a change in color or intensity 
of light can readjust the agreement. The obvious conclusion 
from these widely varying characteristics is that the scenery and 
the music cannot be in accord with each other except for a very 
short time, and the opera audience is confronted with the mixture 
of two dissimilar arts infusible to a harmonious expression. More- 
over, music is essentially ideal and unconventionalized; while few 
stage-managers and scene-painters seem to make any but realistic 
or conventionally symbolic scenery. 

If the setting is changed or if some parts of it move, like the 
colored lights and floating gauze that make the waves where the 
Rhine daughters swim or Lohengrin’s boat rides, it is most unlikely 
that the wave movement can be exactly synchronized with the 
music. But if the billows do wave in six-eight time in both scenery 
and music, either the latter is a caricature of true art, or the scenery 
is so triumphant a mechanical illusion that the spectator loses the 
artistic appeal because he is too busy admiring the skill of the 
stage carpenter and the electrician. The scene is then no 
beautiful picture; it is only a distracting exhibit of mechanical 
dexterity. Thus in all cases the music and the scenery of the opera 
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cannot be made to achieve a satisfactory artistic effect; and 
this first combination fails to help toward this strangely four- 
dimensional art-form. 

The second problem is the union of music with acting. A 
requirement of all music is that it have regular rhythm, which may 
vary slightly or change, but its regularity is fundamental for 
orchestra and vocalists. Acting in opera is the representation of 
human action, which is dictated by reason, impulse and caprice, 
all of which make it irregular. If there is any semblance of regu- 
larity in human action, it is never the same kind of rhythm that 
music has—the regular recurrence of stresses. Hence the realistic 
acting of drama cannot be joined to music in any opera; it conflicts 
with the music or loses its artistic truth. A symbolic or conven- 
tional representation of human action can be made to harmonize 
for short periods of time with music, as when a ballet, dance or 
march is introduced into an opera. Then, however, the poetry 
becomes very insignificant or disappears altogether, and the 
result is not a union of four arts but merely a union of rhythmic 
motion with music in front of a scene. 

Another obstacle arises to prevent the artistic union of acting 
and music. The vocalists in opera are the actors, but the singing 
may be such as to interfere with and postpone the necessary 
gestures, or the action demanded by the libretto may be so vigor- 
ous as to interfere with the proper singing of the réles. These 
conditions are present in most operas; the second was especially 
well shown by Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Le Coq d’Or,” a novelty 
produced several years ago at the Metropolitan. This opera was 
no success abroad as first produced, merely because the action 
was so extravagantly strenuous that the music was spoiled thereby. 
The way in which it succeeded was by being split into two per- 
formances; that is, each réle was assigned to two characters. 
Dancers on the central stage interpreted the action, and singers 
sitting unobtrusively quiet at the ends of the stage interpreted 
the music. This astonishing and interesting work was given by 
Diaghiliev’s Russian Ballet, who acted in dumb show the story 
that the singers and the orchestra related in words and music. 
Critics differed in their appraisals of this strange ‘Golden 
Cockerel,” which, however, was not really an opera but a 
pantomime and a cantata performed at the same time. To such 
hybrids can a union of acting and music lead! 

But the most difficult of the three main problems of opera is 
the union of music with words, the libretto, either in verse or 
prose. If it is good verse, it depends for its artistic effect upon 
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clear, resonant, and measured enunciation to bring out the beauty 
of its word-sounds, rhythm, rime, perhaps assonance, alliteration 
and quantity. But such enunciation is impossible in any except 
the simplest unaccompanied song with the easiest of melodies 
and the plainest of short words. Even though the operatic singer 
use the original and familiar language of the libretto and try to 
pronounce each vowel and consonant clearly, yet the audience 
can seldom hear the words distinctly while the orchestra is accom- 
panying. The only way to catch all the words of an opera is to 
follow the soloist in the libretto, which proceeding is impossible in 
the insufficient light of the opera-house. Even if it were possible 
to read the words while hearing the music, the diligent libretto- 
reader would not be getting his opera, for he would have only two 
arts—poetry and music—while he lost the acting and scenery. 
If the spectator memorize his libretto beforehand so as to get the 
fullest enjoyment of his opera, he still has no union of four arts, 
but only the acting, music and scenery after a previous acquain- 
tance with the poetry. Ifthe libretto is unadorned prose, the special 
beauties of verse are not there to be lost because of the music; but 
the audience still needs to gain all the meaning of the words, and 
this is impossible in the distracting ensemble of the opera. 

The speech of life and especially that of drama is a straight- 
forward progression of ideas with so little repetition as to be 
negligible. But a requirement of all musical form is frequent 
repetition; even the leit-motiv is necessary for unity and coher- 
ence when the older Italian forms are discarded. Again, in drama 
almost never do several characters speak at once, certainly never 
for more than an interjection or two. If they did, the audience 
would lose the words and have only a pantomime. But the 
requirement of variety in a long musical composition like the 
opera demands some concerted numbers, some rather long pas- 
sages where several actors sing together. If they sing the same 
words, the drama is untrue, hence inartistic; if they sing different 
words, the audience cannot possibly understand two sets of words 
at one time, hence one of these four arts is destroyed by the others. 
Various expedients have been tried from the days of Gluck, 
Mozart and Wagner to to-day, but no one has succeeded in solving 
the problem of uniting beautiful and true music with beautiful 
and true dramatic poetry throughout an entire opera, for this third 
great and fundamental equation in the union of the four arts is 
unsolvable. 

Aside from and in addition to such considerations of form and 
presentation of these four arts together, there is still the problem 
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of the content or real meaning of these arts. A harmonious 
union requires that all arts express the same ideas or feelings at 
the same time. In spite of all that bewildered critics with limited 
vocabularies may say when rhapsodizing in transferred epithets 
and trying to explain obscure works to amateurs, an art finds its 
reason for existence in the fact that it expresses what cannot be 
expressed in any other way. By no two arts is the same idea or 
feeling uttered. Even somewhat similar or harmoniously related 
emotions expressed in several different arts would not constitute 
union of these arts, for in reality the result would be merely several 
thoughts or feelings expressed simultaneously. 
Walter Pater in ““The School of Giorgione” wrote: 


It is a mistake of much popular criticism to regard poetry, music 
and painting—all the various products of art—as but translations 
into different languages of one and the same fixed quantity of imagina- 
tive thought supplemented by certain technical qualities of color in 
painting, of sound in music, of rhythmical words in poetry. In this way 
the sensuous element in art, and with it almost everything in art that is 
essentially artistic, is made a matter of indifference; and a clear appre- 
hension of the opposite principle—that the sensuous material of each 
art brings with it a special phase of beauty, untranslatable into the forms 
of any other, an order of impressions distinct in kind—is the beginning of 
all true esthetic criticism. 


Music has as little association with the other arts in regard to 
its contents as its materials and methods. In its best and truest 
state music has no object of imitation; and for this as well as other 
reasons, it stands isolated from all other products of the human 
mind. How can music then be united to drama without the sacri- 
fice of truth and beauty in one or the other art? 

In fact this union of all the arts in the music-drama recalls a 
passage in the The Principles of Psychology by Professor James, 
where he speaks of the perfect man who is nowhere to be found 
because his realization would involve the co-existence of mutually 
exclusive virtues. He said: 


Not that I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat and well- 
dressed, a great athlete, and make a million a year, and be a wit, a bon- 
vivant, a lady-killer, as well as a philosopher, a philanthropist, a states- 
man, warrior, an African explorer, as well as a tone-poet and a saint. 
But the thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s work would run 
counter to the saint’s; the bon-vivant and the philosopher would trip each 
other up; the philosopher and the lady-killer could not well keep house in 
the same tenement of clay. Such different characters may conceivably 
at the outset of life be alike possible to a man. But to make any one 
actual, the rest must more or less be suppressed. 
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Like this perfect man, the opera or music-drama implies a union of 
incompatible elements. 

To return to the analogy from science, let the scenic stage 
setting be the first dimension, as length; then the acting is the 
second, breadth; the poetry is the third, depth or height; the 
music is the fourth, and what is the fourth? Time, perhaps. 
That continues the analogy very well, for music is a time-art, and 
mathematicians sometimes make the hypothesis that time is the 
fourth dimension. But no mathematician can realize a combina- 
tion of his four dimensions so as to create any definite impression 
in another’s mind. He can present no real figure or visible or 
tangible instance of his four-dimensional creation, merely because 
human minds cannot conceive an actual combination of four 
dimensions. Can human minds comprehend a real union of four 
arts—an opera? 

Psychology proves that the mind can receive only one appeal 
at any time. An artistic effect is not doubled because it appeals 
to both eyes and ears simultaneously.... At any given moment, 
a person may understand the words or sounds or sights, but not 
the words and sounds and sights. In a long work of the combined 
arts, a spectator drifts from one to another, or by rapid mental 
exertion he gives each art his attention in preferred moments. If 
he is that rare ideal opera-goer—a person equally intelligent and 
sensitive in his appreciation of all the arts, he first sees the scenery, 
then hears some music, sees some striking bit of action, catches a 
group of words, listens to an orchestra, and so on throughout the 
opera. If he is ignorant of the arts, he still finds plenty of move- 
ment or sound to be pleasantly fascinated without his mental 
effort. If he is really musical, he will see little of the action or 
setting, hear very few words, but rivet his attention on the voices 
and the orchestra. 

Skillful dramatists and actors show their recognition of this 
limitation of the human mind. When there is likely to be a con- 
fusion or multiplicity of appeals in a play, as when a striking scene 
is first disclosed or when the action is absorbingly intricate, the 
dialogue is made unimportant and negligible or often omitted 
altogether for several moments. Many curtains rise on elab- 
orately appointed stages before the actors appear, and this delay is 
arranged to prevent a distraction of the audience’s thought from 
the characters and the dialogue. Only musicians still delude 
themselves with the hope of appealing to many senses at the same 
time; like Wagner, composers still pursue that attractive but false 
chimera—the music-drama. 
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For no solution can be found to this problem of the great art- 
form in four dimensions—poetry, acting, painting and music. 
The laws of structure and form in these four arts conflict; the 
content of every art is different from that of every other; the 
simultaneous presentations of these arts obstruct or cancel each 
other; and finally, the present state of the human mind is such 
that no person, however highly trained and responsive to all the 
arts, can grasp the expression of all these arts continuously even 
though they could be unified in a music-drama. 











THE PIANO MUSIC OF 
NICOLAI MEDTNER 


By HENRY S. GERSTLE 


T is highly gratifying in these days of so much futile mouth- 
ing to encounter such an interesting personality as Nicolai 
Medtner. Upon a foundation of the most extraordinary 

technical equipment there lies in his music a rich imagination, 
emotional sincerity and abstract beauty possessed by few living 
composers. He has been called “the Russian Brahms,” but 
inappropriately so, for the resemblance between the two men is 
but slight. No doubt the reason for his having thus been dubbed 
is his constant employment of several of Brahms’ favourite 
devices, such as cross-relations, shifted rhythms and syncopation. 
Perhaps occasionally we may find in his music a somewhat forbid- 
ding austerity or lack of spontaneity that suggests the German 
master in his less inspired moments, but this is rare. He is by 
turns tender, noble, lyrical, passionate, gay. Like Brahms, he 
writes with impeccable taste and genuine feeling; and he avoids 
sentimentality and commonplace. But he is not deaf to the 
appeal of the sensuous, as was the Lion of Hamburg. His music 
reveals a seriousness and high purpose, a passion for perfection, 
and a detestation of the obvious and facile. But these are desi- 
derata of all great art. Occasionally his melodies are so obscured 
by other elements of the music that an inattentive listener may 
fail to perceive them at all. Medtner makes no concessions to 
popularity and rarely descends to earth; therefore, justly to ap- 
preciate him, we must climb to his level and approach his music 
in the proper spirit. None of it is easy of execution, and it is 
not to be tossed off like a morceau of Mendelssohn or Grieg. 
For this reason, and also because he has resisted the lure of the 
ballet and opera house—much easier roads to fame—his music 
is all but unknown. Medtner is essentially a “composer for 
musicians,” and the sympathetic listener will probably derive 
more pleasure from him in the privacy of his study than he will in 
the concert-hall. 

It is not the materials with which a composer works that 
make him a prophet or a poseur, a personality or a nonentity, 
but the spirit in which the work is conceived. Polytonality, 
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atonality, harmonic planes, do not necessarily make “‘music of the 
future.” What is new to-day may be hopelessly outmoded ten 
years from now. On the other hand, a composer with an orig- 
inal idea may employ a common chord in a way that sounds 
entirely new and beautiful. The unthinking musician falls into 
one of two classes. Either he is a “Brahmsite” (in the broad 
sense of the term), and dismisses all ultra-modern music as mere 
noise; or he is a wild, raving “Red,” to whom no contemporary 
composer is of any account who contents himself with the mate- 
rials of composition which the great masters employed. The truth 
is that there are good and bad in both categories. A mere plat- 
itude, you say? Granted. But the number of musicians with 
such partisan minds is legion. We should always welcome 
innovations in art; they make for progress. But they are only a 
means to an end, and not the end itself. A composition based on 
polytonality may be a monumental masterpiece; it may also be a 
mere bundle of tricks, as stereotyped and unoriginal and barren 
of ideas as a symphony by Macfarrén or a fugue by Albrechts- 
berger. A composer employing such a device may “make a 
crowd of idiots stand and stare at him in gaping astonishment and 
admiration” (as Frederick Delius once said about a celebrated 
ultra-modern writer), or he may create a work which has the 
perennial charm of a Rameau or a Mozart. 


* * 
* 


Nicolai Medtner was born of German parents in Moscow on 
the day before Christmas, 1879, and studied with Vassili Safonoff 
at the Conservatoire in that city, having entered in 1891. Upon 
graduating nine years later he was awarded the Gold Medal; and 
after having in addition won the Rubinstein prize for -piano- 
playing, he made several tours of Germany and Russia. He then 
became professor at the Conservatoire, which position he held 
until the Revolution, when circumstances prevented his continu- 
ing in that capacity. After the war he taught music in a school 
in a suburb of Moscow until the summer of 1922, when he left his 
native land and began a tour of Europe as a concert artist. 

Thus far his published compositions consist chiefly of piano 
works and songs, although there are also a few works for violin and 
piano. A piano concerto is said to have been written during the 
war; apparently it is still in manuscript. Apart from this last, no 
works for larger media have come from his pen. It is therefore 
difficult to assign him a place among contemporary composers, but 
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it may be said without fear of ridicule that his output for the piano 
is as fine as that of any living writer, while some of his songs are 
worthy of a Hugo Wolf. The members of the “left wing” will 
scoff at this statement, no doubt. There is much to admire in the 
piano works of some of Medtner’s more radical contemporaries; 
but on the whole they give one the feeling that they are merely 
groping along the byway of musical progress, a byway long and 
beset with many turns and divers dangers. Some day a genius 
will arise among them who will be able to walk unobstructed and 
with head erect. One can only sit back and wonder who it will be. 
Medtner’s technique of composition, as already mentioned, is 
remarkable; but by this it must not be understood that his music 
appeals to the mind only. It finds its way to the heart as well; 
and if one will but take the trouble to become sufficiently 
acquainted with his music, he will eventually reap the rewards of 
his labour, for Medtner’s music is completely satisfying in both 
respects. In addition to this, it contains real inspiration and deep 
personal feeling. It would not do to call him a reactionary. He 
is rather a development of latter-day romanticism, for there is a 
poetic element running through a great proportion of his works. 
Harmonically his music is several degrees further advanced than 
the master whom he is supposed to resemble, but it is not “queer” 
or “‘ausgesucht.”” He employs no chords merely for their physical 
effect; all is the outcome of logical unity of thought and keen sense 
of design and proportion. But original his music certainly is. 
Upon hearing it for the first time one is constantly surprised by 
felicitous turns in the harmony, melody or rhythm. We seldom 
hear what we have expected. Thus it is that often his music 
makes no immediate appeal, but familiarity with it breeds growing 
admiration. Some of the pieces which at first made little impres- 
sion on the writer are now among the most treasured in his 
possession. Medtner’s themes are not always arresting in them- 
selves, but he makes them so by the exercise of his marvelous skill 
in developing them. All the parts of his music—upper, inner and 
bass—have an independent interest; and withal, it is accompanied 
by perfect spontaneity. Except in a few of his works, mostly of 
the early period, it never gives one the feeling that it is ““manu- 
factured.” He has few clichés, and he never repeats himself. 
The forms in which he moulds his works are conditioned by 
the musical thought. Thus in his sonatas he is not content to fill 
up formule already used to perfection by the masters of an earlier 
epoch, but creates his own forms to suit his ideas. Novels and 
Fairy Tales are the generic titles which he gives many of his 
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shorter works, which unfold themselves in the manner of a story 
or legend. (Fairy Tales is here used as the English equivalent of 
Contes and Mdrchen: Medtner uses both French and German as 
well as Russian titles in most of his works.) The appellation is 
more appropriate in some cases than in others, but the music always 
“goes” —it is never static. In that sense some of the sonatas 
could with equal propriety be called novels or tales, or even epics. 

It is not possible closely to analyse the characteristics of a 
composer; nor does the writer believe that flowery language and 
constant literary allusions serve to convey to the reader a real 
understanding and appreciation of the music: the printed notes 
alone can do this, always presupposing sympathy and intelligence 
on the part of the reader. What is here set forth is therefore 
merely a description of the works under consideration. The 
writer does not wish to be dogmatic in his appraisals of the various 
compositions; they are predilections merely. 

Medtner’s opus primum is a series of eight Mood Pictures. 
There is little evidence of immaturity here. He wisely chose to 
withhold his works from publication until he had quite satisfied 
himself that he had reached the artistic standard which he had 
set for himself. The best of the set is the seventh—an outburst 
of anger, or perhaps one should say violent wrath. The main 
theme is typically Medtnerian: 


Allegro con ira 
x) 





Op.1, No.7 JIS eS 


~ 





There is a contrasting section in 3 time, with a startling inverted 


pedal. The fifth Mood Picture is impressionistic; its odd descend- 
ing figurations and enharmonic changes seem to lead to nowhere. 
There is a touch of Debussian influence here—a mere hint, not a 
direct imitation. The fourth piece, with its alternate moods of 
seriousness and capriciousness, is also worthy of special mention. 
Some of Medtner’s favourite rhythmical devices may be found 
in it. 

The three Improvisations, Op. 2, are adequately described by 
their individual titles: Nixie, A Ball Reminiscence, Scherzo infer- 
nale, but the Etude which is the first number of Op. 4 is perhaps 
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the finest of the pieces thus far considered. It is built up of a 
syncopated figure and has a beautiful meno mosso section which 
grows more and more agitated and culminates in a stirring climax. 

In the Sonata in F minor, Op. 6, it is to be feared that his 
technique has gotten the better of his invention, particularly in 
the first movement, where there is a great deal of mere note-spin- 
ning. The beautiful slow movement, however, more than atones 
for this defect. Note the delicious harmonic colouring of this 
episode: 


Largo divoto 
Qa 








Op.5 


Medtner’s individuality begins to reveal itself more distinctly 
in the set of three Arabesques, Op. 7, which comprises the delightful 
Idyll and two Tragedy Fragments. Each is a masterpiece. The 
Idyll is such a perfect art-work that the setting down of a few bars 
from it would be equivalent to quoting one line of a fine poem. 

In the five Fairy Tales of Op. 8 and 9 we meet with the nar- 
ratory element which plays such a large part in his more recent 
works. The two pieces of the former opus seem to be connected 
in spirit, if not in theme. There are some interesting things in all 
of these pieces, but in truth it must be said that they are among 
the least inspired of his compositions. There is a direction in the 
first Fairy Tale of Op. 9 to the effect that if the performer wishes 
to shorten the piece he should substitute an alternative passage 
in small notes for the one in large notes and then transpose the 
four bars following down a semitone. The fact that Medtner 
gives alternative passages in several of his works testifies to his 
painstaking method of composition. One imagines that he can 
not decide which of the two ways he has conceived the passage is 
the better, and leaves it to his interpreter to decide. Not a bad 
idea! 

With the three Dithyrambs, Op. 10, we again reach the heights 
attained by the Arabesques, although here the feeling is more 
intense. The first, maestoso severamente, with its _bell-tones, 
ostinato bass, and stunning climaxes, is a composition of great 
dignity and power. It has a sublime middle section, con dolore, 
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which can without injury be compared to Brahms at his best. 
The second is more passionate, while the third is tender and 
lyrical, and of great beauty—a constant source of delight. It has 
a spiritual affinity with Bach’s two-part Invention in E major, and, 
oddly enough, is in the same key. 

Passing over the Sonata Triad, Op. 11, which consists of three 
one-movement sonatas (rather dry works), we come to the two 
Fairy Tales, Op. 14. These show a decided advance over the 
earlier pieces bearing that name. The first is simple in construc- 
tion and naive in content; it improves wonderfully upon acquain- 
tance. The second is totally unlike the first in style, for it is one 
of the most elaborately developed of any of his works. All sorts 
of devices are employed, and always with ease and naturalness. 
It starts off at a jog-trot: 


Allegro marziale 


, 


Op.14, No.2 F risoluto 








_ 


The ending (as is usual in Medtner’s compositions) is delightfully 
managed. 

Although this article deals with the piano music only, one 
can hardly refrain from calling attention here to the three enchant- 
ing Nocturnes for violin and piano, Op. 16. Every violinist worthy 
of the name of artist should know them. 

The programmatic element is further developed in the three 
Novels, Op. 17, the first of which is pervaded by an Innigkeit which 
is deeply moving. It opens tranquilly and becomes gradually 
more and more animated until the light-hearted second theme is 
reached. This is all restated, and a wonderfully-wrought coda 
added. The third, a gripping and impassioned work, will repay 
close study. But it is the second to which particular attention 
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must be directed. After a whimsical introduction of four bars, 
the main theme, with its intriguing rhythm, appears: 


Tempo giusto — => 










Op.17, No.2 mf pesante 


— Ks bad 
This syncopation is as ingenious as anything that has come from 
Broadway. The touching second theme is clothed in the serenely 
beautiful olian mode with major third; and upon its reappear- 
ance we find it in the pure “olian, which is the same as the 
descending melodic minor mode of our time. 


Op.17, No.2 cantando 


i 


These themes are worked up into an impressive climax, the har- 
monic progressions of which are ravishing in their effect.’ The 
ending is most original: 


b oN 


Op.17, No.2 





> 


The two Fairy Tales which make up Op. 20 are worthy suc- 
cessors to those of Op. 14. The first, which is based on a sinuous 
melody counterpoised by a Chopinistic left-hand figure, contains 
a most extraordinary episode of changing harmonies over a 
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dominant pedal culminating in a climax which is steeped in 
scarlet: 





Allegro, 









Op. 20, No.1 







SUF con disperazione 


4 


The sinister does not play a large part in Medtner’s emotional 
make-up, but in the companion piece to the one just considered we 
have the expression of a mood that is positively harrowing in its 
menacing intent. 


Pesante minaccioso 


Op.20, No.2 





Upon this skeleton theme (the epithet is chosen advisedly) all 
manner of arabesques are woven, until the music becomes a 
labyrinth of dissonance. It is a story of dark deeds and ominous 
portents. 

The G minor Sonata, Op. 22, is an excellent example of modern 
treatment of the sonataform. It isin one movement, and between 
the development and the recapitulation is placed a slow movement 
of much charm, the theme of which is made up of fragments of the 
two main themes of the allegro, thus giving a unity to the whole. 
The coda is fairly electrifying. This sonata marks a decided 
advance over the earlier ones; it is a noble, virile work. 

Lyric Fragments is the appropriate title given to the set of 
four pieces which are numbered Op. 23. The first one is a little 
gem. Within the limits of three pages is exhibited a wealth of 
beauty and emotion that is but rarely met with in works of like 
dimensions. It contains so many felicities that to quote any of 
it would be but to slight the rest of it. It is a never-ending delight 
to play and to hear. The last piece of the set is a thing of sheer 
loveliness. It resembles the first Novel in emotional scheme, but 
not in construction, as it is built upon one theme only, which in 
the latter part of the work appears in diminution, the tender 
opening mood giving place to one of unrestrained joy. 
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Two sonatas are included under Op. 25. The first, called a 
Sonata-Fairy Tale, is divided into the conventional three move- 
ments, of which the last two are connected. The first movement 
begins auspiciously enough, but its almost unbroken flights of 
semiquavers render it somewhat monotonous rhythmically; and 
only its modal feeling, similar to that of the second Novel, serves 
to hold what little interest there is left at the end. The lyrical 
second and the spirited and march-like third movements are far 
superior. There is a recapitulation of all the themes at the con- 
clusion. Bracketed with this work is the magnificent E minor 
Sonata, dedicated to Rachmaninoff, which in grandeur of concep- 
tion and intensity of expression is approached by few modern 
piano sonatas. Here the themes—a baker’s dozen of them—are 
sung @ longue haleine and weave a tonal pattern of sublime beauty 
and poignant expression that goes deep into one’s consciousness. 
A vastly conceived work (it is forty-five pages long and in one 
movement), it is yet simpler harmonically and rhythmically than 
many of his smaller works. The close adherence to tonic and 
subdominant harmonies gives it a slight Muscovite flavour. 
Medtner’s individuality is less in evidence here than in the best 
of his other works, but this does not in any way detract from the 
beauty of this sonata, which reaches its climax in a vertiginous 
dance, and then subsides like a spent force. There is one theme 
that bears a curious resemblance to that of the finale of Tchaikoy- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. (See Example a.) Such “unconscious 
cribbing” is rare in Medtner. Example b is the penultimate bar, 
which resolves to the tonic E minor chord. 


Allegro molto sfrenatamente 


Op. 25, No.2 





Pp 


Although shorter and lighter in vein than most of the earlier 
ones, the four Fairy Tales, Op. 26, contain an abundance of beauty 
and interest. A more serenely happy piece than the first has 
seldom been penned. The laughter depicted in the middle section 
is a quaint conceit, and the whole thing is a delight from the first 
measure to the last. The same may be said of the second Tale, 
which is fully the equal of the first, but here the gaiety is of a more 
boisterous nature. It proceeds at a tarantella-like gait which is 
kept up until the very end. There is a certain joyousness and 
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élan about this piece which is irresistible. The third piece is 
pleasing without being remarkable, save for an odd modulation to 
a remote key and back again. The last one, with its contrasting 
moods and perverse rhythms, forms a worthy close to the set. 
Here is a fragment of the episode leading to the restatement: 


Sostenuto 






> 
Op.26,No.4 


(In'the original the hands are reversed: it is given as above for the 
sake of simplicity.) The coda is most ingenious; the following 
is a curious passage therefrom: 


Agitato-———-— oo , 


Op.26, No.4 tS 





Neither the Sonata-Ballade, Op. 27, nor the Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 30, approach in any way the great G minor and E minor So- 
natas, but both are works of power and nobility of thought. The 
orgiastic codas are perhaps the most remarkable features of these 
sonatas. 

The last work to be published before the outbreak of the Great 
War was a set of three pieces, Op. 31, consisting of an involved 
and verbose Improvisation (in variation form), the prolixity of 
which is disquieting, to say the least; a Marche Funébre, which 
somehow or other fails to “‘come off’’; and, lastly, a Fairy Tale, not 
without charm. 
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Eight years elapsed before the publication of the next piano 
work, the first of three cycles of pieces collectively entitled Ver- 
gessene Weisen and numbered Op. 38, 39 and 40. They are the 
latest of his works to reach us. What does Medtner mean by 
this title? Melodies written before the war and temporarily 
forgotten during that period of strife and sorrow? Or were they 
written in early youth, put away, and then resurrected and pub- 
lished? One thing is certain: they point backwards rather than 
forwards, and possess no more individuality than his Op. 1. Per- 
haps they were published through necessity. The individual 
pieces are designated by Italian names. Why? There is nothing 
Italianate about the Sonata Reminiscenza or any of the four Danze 
which follow; and although the melodies of the Canzona Fluviala 
and the Canzona Serenata are outlined in thirds and sixths, they 
are as devoid of the “folk-element”’ as is the rest of Medtner’s 
music. 

Whatever the reason for his lapse, one can only be thankful 
for what Nicolai Medtner has already. given us and hope that he 
will soon again manifest that splendid vitality and imagination 
that mark his pre-war works. He is still a young man, and with 
his admirable equipment may confidently be expected to do so. 




















A FRENCH M/ECENAS OF THE TIME OF 
LOUIS XV : M. DE LA POUPLINIERE 


By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 
M USIC is the most disagreeable and the most expensive of 


noises,” was the dictum of Théophile Gautier.'—This 

skit might well be taken, in a degree, as an axiom appli- 
cable not only to our modern epoch, but also to all periods. His- 
tory tells us of the favor or favors enjoyed by one or another 
renowned artist, and of the fabulous salaries that rewarded the 
talents of certain virtuosi still famed as aforetime. For mankind 
is so constituted as to glorify and to confound in a common admira- 
tion the creative genius and the genius of the interpreter, actor, or 
singer. 

In modern times, when art is subjected, like any other branch 
of human activity, to the imperious law of supply and demand, the 
artist is paid almost exclusively by the crowd which means his 
success—or the reverse. No longer do we find a sovereign or a 
millionaire who can or cares to engage the services of a Farinelli, 
for instance, and were it only for a few months. This luxury is 
not the fashion now, and besides, an artist in the modern world 
with its facilities for communication would hardly put up with 
such a semi-domestic position. Yet in Russia, in the eighteenth 
and even the nineteenth century, many musicians led this peculiar 
life. Haydn, at the Esterhazys’, is perhaps the last and most 
perfect example of this type. 

In France—as at Rome, or Florence, or London—from at 
least as early as the fourteenth century, the king had musicians 
living at court and paid by the year. Certainly at first, and during 
a considerable period, their sole means of subsistence was the 
privilege accorded them by letters patent. The chapelle-musique 
of the kings of France? did not disappear entirely, and not without 
having undergone great transformations, until the Revolution of 
1830. The first Revolution, however, had suppressed it for a time 
dating from 1792. And even in the course of the preceding cen- 
tury, since the establishment of the Opéra, artist-musicians were 


Cf. “Thoughts and Reflections anent Music and Musicians” in the QUARTERLY 
for April, 1923, p. 237. 


*Ed. Thoinan, who has written its history, carries its origin back to Pépin le Bref 
(752) or possibly to Clovis (496), who maintained musicians in their palaces. 
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not wholly dependent on their employment at court. Still, this 
employment absorbed a great part of their activities under the 
ancien régime; whatever time was left them between the stays of 
the court at Versailles, at Fontainebleau, at Marly, at Compiégne, 
or other royal residences, they were permitted to devote to com- 
position, teaching, church work, or society concerts. 

Musical life was never so intense in France as during the 
reigns of the three last kings before the Revolution, Louis XIV, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. But it was not the kings alone who 
played the part of patrons of the artists, of benevolent dilettanti; 
the high nobility, princes of the blood and kings of finance, all did 
the same. The names of these dilettanti, great and small, have 
been preserved in the numerous compositions published in Paris, 
then the centre of the music trade. They were very numerous, 
and some of them even combined with their character of amateurs 
a certain talent as executants. Some among them attended the 
Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries (founded in 1725 by Philidor), 
and later the Concerts des Amateurs, or those at the Hotel de 
Soubise. Others combined more or less numerously into societies 
of a more private character, as at the salon of Mme. de Prie, who, 
having gathered around her some sixty “patrons,”’ presided during 
the Regency over séances of Italian music to “disgust the Parisians 
with Lully” (as Mathieu Marais remarks in the “Journal de la 
Régence,” III, 91). In this same period the Duke d’Aumont, 
Mile. de Maés, Clérambault, ¢ tutti quanti, were giving concerts 
“composed by the best masters of Paris” (according to what we are 
told by the Dutchman Néméitz in his “‘Séjour de Paris,”’ 1727). 

Finally, there were others who, in imitation of the king, sup- 
ported a veritable troupe of instrumentalists and singers. One 
was the Prince de Carignan (Victor-Amédée-Joseph de Savoie), 
who, on becoming Inspector (i.e., Director) of the Académie 
Royale de Musique in 1730, gave during the eleven years of his 
tenure concerts deservedly celebrated; others were the Count de 
Clermont, the financier Antoine Crozat (treasurer of the order of 
the Saint-Esprit, who held a concert every month), and, later, the 
Prince de Conti at the Temple, before whom the boy Mozart 
played. 

In the first rank of these distinguished amateurs stood Alexan- 
dre Le Riche de La Poupliniére, whose career as a dilettante it 
is our purpose to review. This career is of special interest in its 
evolutionary aspect, continuing, as it does, through some thirty 
years at the very time when this evolution takes its most decisive 
turn in the creation of the classic Sonata and Symphony. 
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Alexandre Le Riche, who assumed the cognomen de La Poupli- 
niere (also written La Popliniére), was born at Chinon in the 
fatherland of Rabelais on July 26, 1693, the fifty-first year of the 
reign of Louis XIV. He was the son of Alexandre Le Riche, 
receiver at the salt warehouse in that town, and of Thérése Le 
Breton. The Le Riche family, which can be traced back as far as 
1438, originally came from Ussel in the department of la Corréze. 
The father was twice married, in 1690 and 1696; as farmer-general 
from 1716 to 1717, his fortune amounted to nearly a million and a 
half livres. His son, the future de La Poupliniére, was brought up 
in Mans and Caen, whither the family had removed; after brief 
service with the mousquetaires, he took up the study of finance, for 
which he discovered a greater aptitude. We find him at Montau- 
ban from 1717 to 1720, and then in Paris, where he entered (Jan. 15, 
1721) the revenue department (Jes Fermes), to remain there until 
near the close of his life. 

Associated with his father and brother (who bore the name of 
Le Riche de Cheveigné), he now adopted the distinctive appellation 
de La Poupliniére, which he was to render illustrious. His first 
lodgings were in the rue St.-Honoré, near the Capuchins. When 
a new allotment of the revenue collections occurred, he was the 
thirty-first among forty entrants. On Oct. 11, 1726, he arranged 
a new partnership with his father and brother, assuring himself 
two-thirds of the profits. 

This was during the time of the Regency of the Duke d’Or- 
léans, whose impression on the political and moral history of 
France has passed into a proverb. Following the gloomy closing 
years of the long reign of Louis XIV, the Regency was a period of 
unbending, of pleasure and luxury. From the musical point of 
view, the only one with which we now have to do, it was charac- 
terized by the return of the Italian comedians, by the foundation 
of the Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries, by the contest, at the 
Académie Royale de Musique (the Opéra), between the pompous 
lyric tragedies of Lully and the more ingratiating art of Campre, 
Destouches, Mouret, and other masters who sought, in their 
ballets, to avoid that operatic solemnity which was the rule in the 
lyric theatre of Louis Quatorze. This was the epoch at which 
the favorite of the Duke d’Orléans, the Marquise de Prie, and the 
financier Crozat, were giving concerts memorable down to our 
own days, and already alluded to. Doubtless the youthful de La 
Poupliniére attended these concerts no less assiduously than the 
Opéra. There was even an adventure with a celebrated cancatrice, 
Mlle. Antier (who belonged to that theatre—and to Prince de 
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Carignan), which drew down on the young farmer-general an order 
from the minister cardinal de Fleury to quit Paris toward the end 
of 1727. La Poupliniére first went to Marseilles, where, while 
prosecuting his work as a financier, he led a gay life for a year; 
thence he proceeded to Bordeaux and Dax, always in his capacity 
as a farmer of the revenues; thereafter (in 1730) we find him in le 
Nord; and finally, after four years of “‘exile,’’ he once more settled 
in Paris (Nov., 1731). Meantime, however, he had made a trip— 
by way of a holiday—to Flanders and Holland. From this trip he 
brought back a volume replete with observations, with economic, 
moral, ethnographical and other reflexions, which affords interest- 
ing reading even at the present time. He left Paris with five 
travelling companions on June 28, 1731; on returning to Calais 
(Sept. 21) he jotted down in his “Voyage de Hollande”’: 


We stayed at M. Parthon’s; they welcomed us like gods of the 
Opéra, with a symphonie a grand cheur; it was by Vivaldi; I had heard 
no music since my departure from Paris; I was really hungry for it; I 
freely confess that I devoured three or four sonatas there which invigor- 
ated my head as a good consommé might comfort the stomach. 


Such was the sole musical impression that M. de La Poupli- 
niére received on this journey—or more likely the first, for, on 
Oct. 11, while the guest of Crozat at the chateau de Mouy, three 
leagues from Saint-Quentin, he was “well received, well treated, 
heart and mind at ease in every way,” and must assuredly have 
heard some music in that “home of the Sciences, the Fine Arts, 
the Talents, and Good Taste.” 

“T was really hungry for it,” he wrote. This hunger, this 
consuming thirst to know and to hear everything in music brought 
out in Paris and elsewhere at that time, pursued him through life; 
and, thanks to his wealth, he was so fortunate as to be able to 
satisfy it to the utmost, despite the worries incident to his voca- 
tion—for the occupation of a farmer-general, whereof tradition and 
the chronique scandaleuse show us only the bright side, was no 
sinecure;—also despite the demands of his daily life (which we shall 
rapidly pass in review), and the family lawsuits in which he 
became involved, either against his brothers or against his first 
wife. 

By education and mentality a man of the eighteenth century; 
a good Catholic at heart, though professing a genteel skepticism; 
having the conventional “classic” taste in art of the seventeenth 
century, the taste of the nobility; having no love for the “gro- 
tesque” in painting (the qualification then bestowed on the 
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Flemish pictures after the style of Teniers), his inquisitive nature 
and voluptuous temperament predisposed him to all excesses of 
the imagination or the senses in his quest for novelty. 

Physically, he was a man of medium height and elegant 
appearance, slender and pale, with delicate features and black, 
very keen eyes. He was not handsome, but this detail was 
speedily forgotten, as he was “extremely polite and amiable,” 
possessed of a ready wit, and a “thorough man of the world.”* 

Several portraits of the farmer-general are extant; one of 
them, done about 1715-20, portrays him with his four brothers; 
another (a miniature) depicts him with an immense peruke 4 la 
Louis Quatorze; a third and more individualistic one, signed 
“Carle Van Loo,” represents M. de La Poupliniére clad in a blue 
jacket, with a red mantle over his left arm; without a peruke and 
with a cap on his head, which is turned toward a medallion hanging 
on the wall, the portrait of his first wife; the extended right hand 
rests on a music book, and in the left he holds a flute. Executed 
about 1739, this portrait (of which a reproduction is given here) 
precedes in time one of the celebrated pastels of la Tour. There 
is, besides, a portrait of La Poupliniére painted by Vigée, but only 
a copy of an engraving by J.-J. Balechou, engraver to the King 
(the original is lost). Finally, an anonymous miniature represents 
the farmer-general with a great peruke (towards 1759). 


* * 
a 


On his return from Holland at the age of thirty-five, he settled 
in Paris in the rue des Petits-Champs, which at this period was a 
centre of fashionable life. It would appear that he immediately 
systematized his musical and artistic activities. He had become 
acquainted with Rameau (before his début at the Opéra) some- 
where about 1725, through the instrumentality of Piron the poet, 
a compatriot of the musician. Rameau was then at work on a 
lyric tragedy adapted from the Bible by Voltaire—Samson. He 
became one of the habitués of the house, like Thiériot, the well- 
known correspondent of Voltaire, together with Belot and Gentil- 
Bernard, both future collaborators of Rameau’s (Belot furnished 
him with the libretto of Platée, and Gentil-Bernard with that of 
Castor et Pollux); and it was at La Poupliniére’s in the Spring of 


bu, 1Cf. Le Moufle d’Angerville, “Vie des Fermiers généraux,”’ quoted by G. Cucuel 
in “La Popliniére et la musique de chambre au XVIII° siécle” (Paris, 1913). From this 
admirable work, and also from “‘l’Histoire des Concerts au XVIII* siécle,”” by Michel 
Brenet, we have borrowed a portion of the data for the present article. 
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1733 that an act of Hippolyte et Aricie was given—the opera with 
which Rameau was to make his début, that same year, at the 
Académie Royale de Musique. The following year they intended 
to sing, in the same place, an act of Samson, which was never 
finished.—Thenceforward, the farmer-general was looked upon as 
a Mecenas, a “Pollion” (as Voltaire called him in his letters to 
Thiériot). 

Surrounded by artists and literary men, who pandered to his 
tastes, the farmer-general did not disdain to compose little verses 
and little airs. Of the former, none that are positively authentic 
are preserved; of the latter, very few; but his contemporaries 
generously attributed to him the text of Castor et Pollux, which 
unquestionably is by Gentil-Bernard, excepting possibly a few 
couplets; also the texts of le Triomphe de ’ Amour and les Fétes 
d’ Hébé, likewise set to music by Rameau. Some little of his there 
may be in all these works, which were launched at his house (a 
veritable “citadel of Ramisme,” as M. Cucuel rightly remarked); 
but it is very difficult to disentangle the precise part taken by the 
generous amphitryon of the rue des Petits-Champs. 

Meantime La Poupliniére had revived, in 1732, his association 
with his father (who died April 10, 1735) and his brother in the 
revenues. Also in 1732 he purchased for 27,000 livres a large piece 
of real estate near the present place de Clichy, whose last vestiges 
are preserved to-day in the place Berlioz with the statue of the 
musician. 

About the same time he became, through the purchase of the 
chateau de Saint-Vrain in the neighborhood of Montlhéry, south 
of Paris, marquis of Saint-Vrain; but he did not keep this last- 
named property very long, having sold it in 1747. 

In October, 1737, he married Thérése Boutinon Deshayes, a 
daughter of Samuel Boutinon and the actress Mimi Dancourt, and 
a niece of the dramatic author and actor Carton Dancourt and 
the actress Le Noir de la Thorilligre. This marriage, we may add, 
was merely the “regularization” of a liaison of three years’ stand- 
ing. Born in 1714, the daughter of Mimi Dancourt had studied 
music assiduously, taking lessons on the clavecin and in harmony 
from Rameau himself. In the year of her marriage she published 
in the review Le Pour et le Contre an extrait (analysis) of her 
teacher’s “Génération Harmonique.” Voltaire, in his correspon- 
dence, termed Thérése Deshayes “the musician, the chemist, the 
philosopher.” This is, possibly saying a great deal; still, after the 
mode of the period, she was an erudite woman. Besides, she had 
a certain talent as an actress in comedy. In his “Confessions” 
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(Book VII, 1744) J.-J. Rousseau—who for some time was a 
frequenter of the house, as we shall soon see—wrote: “M. de la 
Popliniére was the Mecenas of Rameau; madame de la Popliniére 
was his very humble pupil; as the saying goes, Rameau made rain 
or fair weather in this house.” 

The Duke de Luynes asserted that the farmer-general married 
“for love.” It is hinted that the intervention of the cardinal 
minister Fleury (predicted by Mme. de Tercin), just before a new 
allocation of the collection of the revenues, had somewhat forced 
La Poupliniére’s hand. According to Marmontel, Mme. de La 
Poupliniére possessed ‘“‘a happy readiness of memory and mother- 
wit . . . a vein of eloquence bordering on inspiration, a harmonious 
alliance of intelligence and taste.” Lively, intelligent, less sensual 
than sentimental, Rousseau, who does not treat her indulgently, 
calls her “‘spiteful, and adroit’”’;—‘“‘mendacious, eccentric, intrigu- 
ing,” adds Mme. du Deffand. If she really was eccentric and 
adroit, ‘‘so impressionable and excitable [as she herself said] that 
she could jump out of the window,” it would hardly seem that she 
could have been so spiteful and intriguing as Rousseau and Mme. 
du Deffand represent her. Neither can she be reproached for 
having defended her interests when the time came for her to do so. 

We need not dwell on the long lawsuit obstinately carried on 
by the farmer-general against his brother, Le Riche de Cheveigné, 
from the date of signing the new contract for collecting the 
revenues, in 1738, which was not settled till 1754. 

The new ménage, after remaining two years in the rue des 
Petits-Champs, acquired in the same street, on the corner of the 
rue Richelieu opposite the Royal Library, a house belonging to 
Mlle. Jeanne Villedot for the price of 105,000 livres (Oct. 5, 1739). 
Here the farmer-general occupied the second story, his wife the 
third; the secretaries and servants (nineteen persons for Monsieur, 
and five for Madame) were lodged in the entresol or in the third 
story; the portier, the stables and equipages, all on the ground 
floor. Later (in 1757) there was added to this property the 
neighboring house in the rue des Petits-Champs; in this house 
were lodged a part of the domestics and several of the musicians 
attached to the household. 

The first ten years passed by La Poupliniére in this handsome 
abode were the most brilliant of his life. Intimate with the painter 
Van Loo (whose wife, née Somis, was the daughter of the celebrated 
violinist of Turin), and Quentin La Tour, who were his portraitists, 
he entertained the most diverse elements of society, artists and 
men of the world, among whom figured marshals like Maurice de 
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Saxe and Lowendal beside musicians of either sex, such as Mme. de 
Mondonville, Silvia Baletti, and Rameau. The last-named was 
at this period the “leading man” of the house; his son was borne 
at baptism by the farmer-general and his wife (Dec. 5, 1740); his 
daughter Alexandrine had La Poupliniére as godfather, to whom 
Rameau dedicated one of his Piéces de Clavecin in 1741. 

At about the same time (end of 1745) Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
who just then greatly affected music, comes to the fore for a brief 
space. In the rue de Richelieu they tried (so he says), with “half 
a score of instrumentalists and, as singers, Albert Bérard and Mlle. 
Bourbonnois,”’ his heroic ballet, Les Muses galantes. Rameau was 
present at this performance, which ended with a tilt between the 
two musicians, Rameau “declaring that a part of what he had just 
heard was by a consummate master of the art, and the rest by an 
ignoramus who did not even know music.” Rameau was, as we 
know, of a decidedly uncompromising character, and Rousseau 
undoubtedly does not greatly exaggerate. However this may be, 
Les Muses galantes, although successful at the house of the farmer- 
general, was never produced at the Opéra. Rousseau encountered 
the displeasure of the mistress of the mansion, who (he says) hated 
all the Genevese. “She is spiteful, she is clever,” his friend 
Gauffrecourt told him, “‘you will never do anything in that house.” 
He accepted the remark at its face value, and did not appear again, 
in spite of the friendly attitude of M. de La Poupliniére. 

From 1745 onward La Poupliniére determined to have theatri- 
cal performances at his own house. Being himself a writer of 
comedies, of “‘agreeable chansons,” says Bachaumont, he had them 
produced either in the rue Richelieu or at the place de Clichy. In 
one of these pieces he gave his own wife a part making fun of her 
taste for magnificence. Comedy-operas were also played, and 
perhaps operas. But it was especially after his acquisition of the 
chateau de Passy, in 1747, that La Poupliniére had a stage worthy 
to rank with the best private theatres of the period. 

Passy, now nothing more nor less than a “‘quarter”’ of Paris, 
was then a real thermal resort in the vicinity of the capital. The 
“chateau,” belonging to the famous financier Samuel Bernard, was 
a vast property above the present rue Raynouard along the bank 
of the Seine. The mansion-house, properly so called, was decor- 
ated with paintings by Huet, Coypel, de Troy, and others. Be- 
sides the master’s apartments in the second story, the third was 
divided into seventeen guest-chambers; the outbuildings accommo- 
dated sixty horses and ten equipages. The park, covering nearly 
forty-five acres, had been, like that at Versailles, laid out by Le 
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Notre. The west facade faced the Bois de Boulogne; the east 
facade, with its nine windows, and its gable ornamented with a 
sculptured figure representing the Seine, overlooked the river. 

La Poupliniére did not buy this patrician estate, but contented 
himself with renting it under a life-contract calling for a single pay- 
ment of 120,000 livres in cash plus 35,453 livres for the personal 
property. Although forbidden to make any alterations whatever, 
the tenant of S. Bernard, in addition to a great gallery which he 
transformed into a concert-room, had the orangery made over into 
a theatre seating some two hundred persons, with an amphitheatre 
at the back to which the employees of the mansion and the towns- 
people were admitted. Considered thenceforward as the “sei- 
gneur’” of Passy, the festival of the countryside (féte of the Annun- 
ciation, March 25) took place as a processional before the front of 
the farmer-general’s residence; and he, following an ancient 
custom of Paris and environs, crowned a “rose-maiden” every 
year. During the eleven years of his sojourn at Passy La Poupli- 
niére assisted at no less than fifty-four weddings. He set off a dis- 
play of fireworks at the passing of Their Majesties on August the 
29th, 1752. In a word, he played to perfection his réle of chate- 
lain, after the fashion of the period, whose memory still survives in 
comedy-operas and old engravings. 

It was shortly after this princely installation at the gates of 
Paris that a scandal arose (in 1748), famed in the chronicles of the 
reign of Louis XV, which invested the name of our Mecenas with 
a portion of its celebrity. This scandal was caused by his wife, 
with whom La Poupliniére had not been living on the best of terms 
for some time. Thérése Deshayes had, if not a mania, at least a 
great fondness for magnificence. Her doubtless unexpected 
marriage to the wealthy farmer-general had not wholly gratified 
this fondness. He himself, since youth familiar in theatrical 
circles, could not boast an invulnerable fidelity; among his mis- 
tresses are mentioned the Clairon, whose début he managed in 
1743 at the Opéra (whence she passed over, with her well-known 
brilliant success, to the Théatre Francais), the Bourbonnois, of the 
same theatre, etc. It would appear that Mme. de La Poupliniére 
—as she was no doubt aware—had been thought of as a successor, 
in the good graces of Louis XV, to the Duchess of Chateauroux 
(d. Dec. 8, 1744); but the monarch, it is said, found her manners so 
affected as to annoy him; and so it was Mme. de Pompadour who 
won the day. 

In this same year of 1744 La Poupliniére was allied with the 
Duke of Richelieu, the very personage who had considered the 
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advisability of presenting his wife to the King.—In the following 
year the most intimate relations were established between the 
farmer-general’s wife and the Duke himself, who did not share the 
King’s prepossession against her. These relations continued for 
about four years without open scandal, though not without 
domestic difficulties; Richelieu occupied, in the street bearing his 
name, the house adjoining that of La Poupliniére, and he con- 
ceived the ingenious plan (which he reémployed under changed 
conditions) of communicating with his fair neighbor by means of a 
hinged fireplace screen which opened directly into the chamber of 
his mistress. 

The farmer-general had previously allowed himself to be pro- 
voked into serious ill-usage of his wife, even so far as to strike her. 
Was he suspicious? Had he been informed by some indiscreet 
servant? It is certain that on November 28, 1748, accompanied 
by the celebrated mechanician Vaucanson and Belot de Sovot, he 
made his way into his wife’s apartments and discovered the 
movable screen. For some time thereafter the story of this screen 
was the delight of all Paris, as always happens in such cases.! 
Thérése Deshayes retired to her mother’s in the chaussée d’Antin, 
then lived in the place Vendome, and finally in the rue Ventadour, 
where she died. From 1750 onward she received from her husband 
an allowance of 12,000 livres annually. 

During the ensuing years La Poupliniére—who, as if in prepa- 
ration for the crisis, had sold his properties at Clichy and Saint- 
Vrain, bought a small house in the chaussée d’Antin, and rented the 
chateau at Passy—led a very active life. The ladies of the Opéra, 
Violante Vestris, the chorus-girl Dalliére, the Beauchamp, the 
Deschamps, the Misses Duval and Cayer, divided his favors. In 
Paris, as at Passy, he entertained a decidedly mixed society in 
which literary folk and artists predominated. There were Grimm, 
Marmontel, Vaucanson (who, be it said in passing, was a friend of 
the violinist Le Clair), the princes de Kaunitz and Eugene of 





‘An anonymous contemporary, who wrote a little biography of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, recently (May 1, 1923) published by Le Mercure de France, states that Mme. de La 
Poupliniére ‘appeared too affected” to the King. Mentioning the story of the fireplace 
screen, he says, ““The Duke de Richelieu was foremost among her numerous favorites. 
Of a decorator he hired an apartment adjoining hers, and after breaking through the 
chimney established a door of communication concealed from sight by a great screen. 
An unlucky dispute between Madame and a servant led to the discovery of the intrigue, 
and the poor husband, instead of hiding his disgrace by swallowing his mortification, 
told the story with allits details. The laughers rarely take sides with hapless husbands. 
The invention of the chimneyplace aroused such admiration that it brought down 
showers of applause on M. de La Poupliniére, to whom was ascribed the credit. It 
made his name so famous that it was applied to all sorts of things. It was the fashion 
to have headdresses, gowns, fans, etc., etc., dla Poupliniére.”’ 
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Wurtemberg, the adventurer Casanova, the Earl of Albemarle, 
etc. 

From 1752-7 a certain Jeanne-Thérése Goermans (b. 1727), 
daughter of a harpsichord-maker called Germain and the wife of an 
old soldier and shady character named Roube de Bégins, satisfied 
the taste of the financier. Appointed as harpsichordist in the 
orchestra, she speedily established herself in the rue de Richelieu 
and at Passy in the place of Thérése Deshayes. In 1753 she 
assumed the name of Mme. de Saint-Aubin, by which she was 
afterwards known. One after another the earlier guests disap- 
peared—Rameau, Van Loo, and still others. M. de La Poupli- 
niére, to be sure, went astray from his temporary fidelity with the 
wife of the flutist Ruggi (or Rouge); but Mme. de Saint-Aubin 
could not tolerate her presence, and managed to have her dismissed 
at the end of a year. In 1755, after the death of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, it was demoiselle Gaucher, whom we shall meet with again 
soon. 

Next year La Poupliniére fell seriously ill; his lawful wife 
reappeared at his bedside, attendéd him devotedly, and kept 
court officials at hand in case anything should happen. La 
Poupliniére recovered, and in token of his gratitude sent her the 
sum of 10,000 livres and raised her annual allowance to 20,000 
livres. 

Now, Mme. de Saint-Aubin, who was gradually alienating the 
farmer-general’s family, planned to marry him; but she herself was 
in turn to disappear. After contemplating marriage with a Miss 
Wynne (the “X.C.V.” of Casanova’s Memoirs)—a mariage man- 
qué from which the financier himself derived the theme for a 
comedy—he fixed his choice on Mile. Marie-Thérése de Mondran, 
whom he had never seen, and who lived in Toulouse. It was the 
end of July, 1759. There was a certain Abbé de la Coste (he 
ended his career in the galleys) who was commissioned to negotiate 
this affair; he was the bearer of the sum of 200,000 livres, to be 
paid over in case of success. The de Mondran family, who had an 
income of barely 5000 livres, accepted the offer and without delay 
came to settle in Paris. The first meeting of the future wedded 
pair took place in the rue Richelieu, at the home of the farmer- 
general’s friend, Héronville, who had just married the ex-mistress 
of the Earl of Albemarle (and of La Poupliniére himself!), Lolotte 
Gaucher. The new Mme. de La Poupliniére was only twenty-one 
years old—forty-five less than her husband. A highly talented 
musician, she took her turn in “cleaning house’”’—lady de Saint- 
Aubin, Vaucanson and Marmontel retired from the company of 
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the farmer-general. The latter, who towards 1750 had printed, 
though not published, a scurvy illustrated work entitled ““Tableaux 
des mceurs du temps dans les différents Ages de la vie,” in 1761 
published the only work of his that was put on sale, “Daira”— 
which M. Cucuel calls “an involved, unreadable piece of fustian.” 

Next year the concessions for collecting the revenues expired; 
the comptroller-general prescribed that the officiating collectors 
should hand in their resignations before December 30. The King 
appointed six new ones. La Poupliniére submitted, like the rest. 

“The Muses and Graces,” says Bachaumont, touching this 
matter in his Mémoires secrets, ““mourn the disgrace of two of their 
most illustrious protectors, M. Le Riche de La Poupliniére and La 
Live d’Epinay.” (Jan. 17, 1762.) 

By reason of this forced resignation our financial Mecenas 
lost at least 52,000 livres a year. The larger part of his fortune, 
however, remained invested in the association of the farmers- 
general; in 1774 his widow still enjoyed an income of 25,000 livres. 

This stroke brought about no reduction in the social functions 
at Paris and Passy. Festivals and concerts went on as before 
until La Poupliniére’s death, which occurred, it is true, in that 
same year of 1762. The season at Passy, which had been no less 
brilliant than those preceding, was nearing its close, and the 
chatelains had returned on the 15th of November to their mansion 
in the rue Richelieu. Ten days later it was learned that the 
farmer-general had fallen ill. He died December the 5th, and the 
morrow saw him borne to the church of Saint-Roche in his parish, 
rue Saint-Honoré, where the funeral service was held; he was laid 
at rest “in the vault of the choir.” 

“He was a man of mark in Paris,” we read in ““La Correspon- 
dance Littéraire” of Grimm (Feb. 13, 1763); “‘his house was a 
meeting-place for all classes. Courtiers, men of the world, literary 
folk, artists, foreigners, actors and actresses, filles de joie, all were 
there assembled. The house was known as a menagerie and the 
host as the ‘sultan.’ This sultan was subject to ennui; never- 
theless, he was a man of parts. During his lifetime he did much 
good, and for this he should be praised, without inquiring whether 
his motive for so doing was a love of display or benevolence.” 

In view of what we know about La Poupliniére, this portrait 
appears to be quite accurate. Like so many contemporaries of 
Louis X V—whose reign, seen from a distance, seems so brilliant— 
our Mecenas was subject to ennui; he “always looked glum and 
melancholy,” says a literary gossip of the time; he himself wrote 
(June 18, 1762), a few months before his death, to Mlle. Le Riche 
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de Vandy, his niece: “The times are grievous for everybody; 
there is one consolation for it all, and this I myself took to heart 
long ago—to bear in mind that we are on earth for an instant 
only.” 

‘Capricious, restless, almost neurasthenic, of a ready enthusi- 
asm and easily deceived, liberal when the fit seized him,” remarks 
Thiériot, the friend of Voltaire; “and, withal, endowed with 
keenest sensibility, and a most active imagination, one can see how 
this intelligent Mecenas, not satisfied with the worldly pleasures 
which his circumstances could supply, sought in music a distraction 
and an aliment for his cultured mind.” 

Besides this, La Poupliniére was something more than a 
passive amateur. We noted above that his contemporaries 
attributed to him a measure of collaboration in several of the works 
of Rameau, who, as director of his concerts, lent them celebrity. 
Thus La Poupliniére was, to begin with, a partisan of the new 
French music, after having in youth applauded, like so many others, 
the operas of Lully. But when Rameau was once evicted from the 
house by Mme. de Saint-Aubin, at the very hour when the musical 
war of the Bouffons broke out (1752), he took his place in the coin 
de la Reine (on the Queen’s side) among the italianisants, the par- 
tisans of “that frightful Italian music into which all the French 
have plunged,” says d’Argenson in his Mémoires (éd. Bathery, 
VIII, p. 155, Nov. 6, 1753). 

In the winter of 1753-4 he entertained the famous Caffarelli, 
who had been engaged at great expense by the King “to satisfy 
Madame la Dauphine,” (according to d’Argenson) during her 
pregnancy. ‘This singer, with his “great Italian voice, one of the 
most famous that have been heard for a long time,” had an 
“affair” with Ballot de Sovot apropos of music, the latter siding 
with the French. They went out into the garden, drew their 
swords, and (as we read in Les Sottises du Temps) fought so master- 
fully that Ballot “received a sword-cut from which, we are assured, 
he will not recover. Is not this a diverting subject to occasion 
the death of a man, and must one not be as crazy as we Frenchmen 
are to quarrel and kill each other over such absurdities?” After 
all, Ballot was none the worse for it! 

The Bouffons (Italian comedians) often played at La Poupli- 
niére’s about this time. And, in the final scenes of a versified act 
by Patu and Portelance, Les Adieur du Goiit, a sort of “review” 
crammed with allusions to contemporaries (produced at the 
Comédie Francaise Feb. 13, 1754), he appeared in the character of 
Plutus, type of wealth, surrounded by a train of flatterers. “The 
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actor who took the réle of Plutus,” according to a Recueil de Nou- 
velles littéraires in the library of Munich from which the following 
Ariette is taken, “assumed the voice and the haughty bearing of 
M. de La Poupliniére, the farmer-general, who lives like a prince in 
a sumptuous country-seat near Paris... to which every Italian 
virtuoso is admitted—a fact that has embittered the critics.”” In 
the divertissement which ends the comedy, the Games, the Pleas- 
ures and the Fine Arts entered in quadrilles to offer homage to the 
god of wealth. They all joined together to form a processional 
dance. Euterpe came forward with Calisson (an Italian bouffon 
representing Jean-Jacques Rousseau), and sang to a trumpet 
accompaniment this Ariette, which is a perfect parody of the 
vocalises then in vogue at the Opéra. 
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After which came a short dance, a pantomime, and a general 
contradance to wind up. 
* * 


After Rameau, after the Italians, it was the German sym- 
phonists who appealed to the ever-craving and, one might say, 
changeful taste of the farmer-general, and appeased his “hunger” 
for music. He did not merely follow the evolution out of which 
emerged little by little the modern symphony, but this great 
amateur aided its development in his salons, which were (to use the 
picturesque expression of M. Cucuel) like a “musical laboratory.” 

Manifold were the activities of Rameau, who stayed in the 
mansion over twenty years (until 1753). At first he acted as con- 
ductor of the orchestra——an exacting, impatient conductor, prone 
to irascibility, yet well able to recognize merit. In his “Démons- 
tration du Principe de Harmonie” (1750) he did justice in few 
words to the “capable and willing musicians” over whom he 
exercised authority in the rue de Richelieu and at Passy; more- 
over, in the chapel of the chateau, he presided at the organ, and 
must assuredly have arranged or composed many an occasional 
piece. His wife, who had “much talent for music, a very nice 
voice, and fine taste in singing,” played her husband’s Piéces de 
Clavecin there. This position being, as it were, that of superin- 
tendent of music to the farmer-general, did not fail to bring in 
certain little emoluments. Thus it came, after the marriage of the 
daughter of Bernard de Rieux to the Marquis de Poix in 1753, that 
Rameau, who had directed the musical services, received a “‘grati- 
fication” of 1200 livres, and when the farmers-general caused to be 
sung, at the church of the Petits Péres Augustins on the place des 
Victoires, a Te Deum for the convalescence of Louis the Bien-aimé 
(Sept. 20, 1744), it was Rameau who was chosen to provide a part 
of the music. Before the Te Deum, executed with trumpets and 
kettle-drums and composed by Le Lande, he placed an introduc- 
tion of his own, for which he borrowed the music from celebrated 
numbers of Castor et Pollux. The chorus Que tout gémisse, Que tout 
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s’unisse, served for singing the Latin words Qui gemitus, Que 
lacrime; and the grand aria of Huescar “for the worship of the 
sun,”’ in the second scene of Les Indes galantes, was adapted to the 
words Sperate, sperate non in vanum. It is said that at the chapel 
in Passy, Rameau produced the first of his motets; of these we 
know only two specimens—an In convertendo and a Laboravi; the 
former was performed at La Poupliniére’s before its three hearings 
in the Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries (March-April, 1751). 

Previous to the arrival of Stamitz, engaged in the summer of 
1754, it is possible that Mondonville took Rameau’s place as chef 
d’orchestre. The farmer-general was acquainted with his wife 
(née Boucan), and the composer himself was a great friend of 
Vaucanson’s, the physicist who was a familiar visitor at the 
chateau in Passy and the mansion in the rue de Richelieu. 

During 1754-55 Johann Stamitz was the conductor of La 
Poupliniére’s orchestra. Twenty-five years old at the time, he 
was already known in Paris through the performance at a Concert 
Spirituel of “a symphony with timpani, trumpets and hunting- 
horns” (April 12, 1751). Horns and clarinets exercised a great 
attraction over symphonic dilettanti. Stamitz found at Passy an 
orchestra furnished with these instruments, then at the very height 
of their vogue. It fell to the Mannheim musician’s lot to compose, 
for his patron’s féte-days, a certain number of works no longer 
extant. Between times, at the Concert Spirituel, he brought out 
a symphony “with horns and oboes,” played one of his violin- 
concertos, and thereafter a sonata for viole d’amour written by 
himself (Sept. 8, 1754), and on March 26, 1755, there was also 
heard a “symphony by Stemich with clarinets and hunting-horns” 
(Mercure de France, May, 1755, p. 181). 

Furthermore, Stamitz conducted in Paris a Concert Society 
mentioned in the Nouvelles of the Library of Munich: “He has a 
unique talent for performing [that is to say, for conducting]. 
Such is the opinion in this matter of the connoisseurs of this 
capital.” 

On August 4, 1755, the festival of St. Dominick, the Jacobins 
of the street of that name engaged him to conduct a Messe solen- 
nelle he had written, probably first produced at Passy. In the 
same year he published “Six Sonates a trois parties concertantes,” 
written to be executed either a tre or with full orchestra, and dedi- 
cated to “The right honourable Mylord Pittenwen” (who had been 
a pupil of his in Mannheim). 

Stamitz had to leave Paris soon afterward, being due at Mann- 
heim in the autumn. This sojourn in Paris of the Palatinate 
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symphonist is certainly of great importance in the history of sym- 
phonic music, for which Paris, together with Mannheim and 
Vienna, was then one of the three centres. It does La Poupliniére 
great credit that he recognized this sterling artist and took him into 
his house. 

He was succeeded by another symphonist whose genius, alas, 
did not equal his longevity—namely, Gossec (b. Vergnies, Nord, 
Jan. 17, 1734), two years after Haydn; d. Feb. 16, 1828, one year 
after Beethoven!). He had been first violin in the orchestra for 
three or four years; his wife, Marie-Elisabeth (née George), whom 
he married in 1750, was a clavecin-player who received 25 livres per 
month for her services, while her husband contented himself with a 
salary of 100 livres. After the farmer-general’s death he took 
service with the Prince de Conti, in company with Schwenker; 
and in 1752 he was also engaged by another amateur, Baron de 
Bagge.—Gossec composed a considerable number of symphonies 
during the ten preceding years; after his protector’s decease he 
claimed the scores of seven as his property. 

It is from documents, legal papers relating to the estate of La 
Poupliniére, that we are enabled to establish the importance of the 
orchestra which he maintained. And these documents are all the 
more valuable as furnishing the sole extant list of the personnel of 
a private orchestra in the eighteenth century. 

It is known that several of the musicians of the Prince de 
Carignan (among others Joseph Canavas, the violinist, and 
possibly the famous flutist Blavet) had taken service with La 
Poupliniére in 1741. It is possible that he also had engaged as 
leader the celebrated Guignon, and likewise two horn-players, one 
of whom was named Syryyneck (!) and the other Steinmetz. 
However this may be, there were in 1754 four clarinettists-hornists 
—Proksch, Flieger, Schwenker and Louis; the first three, if not all 
of them, being of Germanic origin. Towards 1753 we also find the 
Italian flutist Filippo Ruggi (sometimes called Rouge, or Rouge 
Romano, by contemporaries), who composed Italian arias, sym- 
phonies, and concertos for his instrument. It may be added 
that for a while (1754-5) his wife, who was herself a musician, 
enjoyed the favor of the master of the house. 

However, it is only for the year of his death (1762) that we 
possess a complete list of the orchestra at Passy, as given below: 


1 solo violin (Joseph Canavas of the Opéra). 

4 violins (Gossec, here not styled chef d’orchestre; Capron, Calés and 
Miroglio). 

1 oboe (Ignazio). 
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1 flute (Le Clerc). 

2 clarinets (Proksch and Flieger). 

1 bassoon (Suire). 

1 violoncello (Graziani, later Mozart’s manager in London). 
1 contrabass—and horn (Louis). 

1 harp—and horn (Schwenker). 

1 claveciniste (Mme. Gossec). 


It should be noted that the clarinettists also played the horn, 
so that an ensemble of four horns could be constituted. On the 
other hand, Louis and Schwenker each played another instrument 
besides the horn. 

Total, fifteen musicians, no doubt occasionally reinforced by 
other artists in Paris. Excepting the four hornists, who were paid 
166 livres per month, Canavas (150) and Mme. Gossec (25), all the 
musicians, Gossec included, received a uniform salary of 100 livres 
monthly. The orchestra, therefore, received 1741 livres per 
month, or about 20,900 per year, without counting miscellaneous 
expenses, music and instruments. For example, in the “Account 
of the items due the musicians of the late M. de La Poupliniére for 
the months of November and December, 1762” (an account pro- 
viding a variety of interesting information), we read that Ignazio 
claims 43 livres for oboe-reeds, and 300 livres “for pieces of music 
ordered by direction of M. de La Poupliniére.”” Canavas, Capron, 
Graziani, Le Clerc (the flutist, whom Marpurg mentions side by 
side with celebrities like Blavet, Naudot, Boismortier, Taillard), 
and Pierre Miroglio, all published sonatas for their respective 
instruments. Some, like Canavas, belonged to the Opéra; others 
to the Concert Spirituel, like Capron, who was leader of the first 
violins there, and later of the second violins. Saint-Suire, the 
bassoonist, was one of the first presidents of the celebrated Société 
des Enfants d’Apollon (founded in 1741, and still in existence). 

To these professional artists who, as we perceive, were among 
the best and most noteworthy of their time, we must add distin- 
guished amateurs such as M. de Zimmermann, who was teacher of 
the pardessus de viole (octave-viola) to Mme. de Genlis in 1761, and 
published sonatas for violin. From 1755 onward he appears among 
the intimates of La Poupliniére—so intimate that the latter, after 
arranging his marriage (1757) in the chapel of the chateau at Passy 
to Mlle. Mocet de Chavagne, made a present of 100,000 livres to 
the youthful pair “because of the peculiar friendship and affection 
he conceived for them.” 

In the foremost rank of these amateurs also belong the two 
wives of the farmer-general, Thérése Deshayes (enumerated by 
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Marpurg among the most famous clavecinistes of the day, beside 
Mme. de Mondonville, Forqueray and Couperin), and Thérése de 
Mondran, whose brother, the Abbé, was also an excellent musician. 
Between these two spouses was interpolated, from 1753 to 1759, 
the favorite, Mme. de Saint-Aubin, an organist and harpsichordist. 
Indeed, the Seigneur de Passy himself was a flute-player, if we may 
credit his picturesque portrait by Carle Van Loo, of which we 
inserted a reproduction. 

At Passy, furthermore, there was “table music,” according to 
the nephew of La Poupliniére, M. de Cheveigné; they had (he 
says) “the pleasure of hearing, at every dinner and festival, a 
quartet of horns that played during the banquet between the 
courses.” In the farmer-general’s orchestra there was, therefore, 
a quartet of horns, and this table music which they played was 
probably (says M. Cucuel) unique of its kind in Paris. The same 
de Cheveigné reports likewise that, at the fétes dansantes given at 
his uncle’s, they danced, in lieu of the unfashionable minuet, 
waltzes—and this from 1754. If these remote memories of M. de 
Cheveigné’s were not born of an illusion, this is an interesting fact 
to bear in mind. 

It appears, moreover, that the maitre de ballets Hesse arranged 
ballets that were danced on the stage at Passy. 

It would seem that vocal music had a narrower scope in the 
concerts at Passy than instrumental music. And yet, during a 
single fortnight in September, 1762, we are told that Mlle. Vestris 
sang no fewer than nine times. This figure alone indicates that 
the concerts were very frequent. The programs, unfortunately, 
are not extant; but Mme. de Genlis informs us that every Sunday 
morning there was a musical mass “with symphonies executed by 
the orchestra’; later, at 5 o’clock, there was a concert in the 
gallery of the second floor, and at 9 o’clock, after supper, a 
concert of a more private character. On Saturdays a concert was 
given regularly; for the other days there was no regular plan, 

nusic and theatre alternating at pleasure. 

All this goes to show what a quantity of music must have been 
consumed—if the term be admissible—in the course of twenty 
years by the patron of Rameau, Stamitz and Gossec. To appease 
his “hunger”? he must have had recourse to every means at his 
disposal, including all his connections with foreign countries, so as 
to procure scores not to be had in Paris. The catalogue of his 
library, made out in view of the sale held after his death, limits 
itself, regrettably, to this laconic observation: ‘The superiority 
of the collection is the better assured because of the taste exercised 
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in its selection.”” This comment was sufficient for contemporaries; 
taste (i.e., the taste for novelty that characterized cultivated folk 
of the eighteenth century) had brought together in the library at 
Passy French, Italian and German composers represented, in 
manuscript or print, by “‘concertos, symphonies, trios, sonatas for 
all kinds of instruments, and ariettes.”” The library of the Con- 
servatoire possesses a remnant of this famous collection in the 
shape of a Concerto a pid stromenti in E flat, by Sammartini, for 
two violins, viola and contrabass, two oboes, two trumpets and 
two horns; it bears the name of its former owner. 

Although he had a fondness for literature, and maintained— 
the appropriate term—literary men and painters among his 
satellites, Le Riche de La Poupliniére was neither a collector of 
objects of art, like Crozat, nor a systematizer, but first and fore- 
most a confirmed melomaniac, always in the van of the musical 
movement of his period—a period steeped in music, when Paris 
was the capital of the musical world and the chief centre for 


musical publication.’ 
* * 


The eighteenth century in musical France may be divided 
into three periods. From 1730 to 1750 was the period of the 
sonata and of Italian influence; from 1750 to 1775, that of the 
symphony and of German influence; from 1775 to 1790, the period 
of the concerto, mated with a composite, cosmopolitan style 
elaborated at Paris. 

In this evolution the salon of La Poupliniére collaborated 
actively during the first two periods. In this environment, which 
deserves to be appreciated and studied on a parity with its purely 
literary and more celebrated compeers, every musician was assured 
of a warm welcome, provided he had either reputation or talent. 
**Musicians,” writes Ancelet in 1757 in his Observations sur la 
musique des anciens et des modernes, “‘should be filled with the 
liveliest gratitude to M. D. L. P.; he has always been a protector 
of the arts, and a citizen most eminent in doing honor to France by 
generously dispensing assistance and patronage not only to natives 
of France, but also to foreigners of distinguished talent who have 
come hither. While himself enjoying the good he has done, he has 

1From 1755 to 1763 there were published in Paris a great number of foreign works, 
by Wagenseil, Beck, Sammartini, Jomelli, Stamitz, Richter, Kohaut, Filtz, Ruggi, 
Frianzl, Cannabich (in a word, all the important Mannheimers), Ph. E. Bach, etc. It 


was to Paris that Count Durazzo sent from Vienna, in 1764, the manuscript of Gluck’s 
Orfeo, the first Italian opera engraved in the eighteenth century. 
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shared his pleasures with his friends and with others who are able 
to hear, to compare, and to judge.” 

It was at La Poupliniére’s that Rameau made his reputation, 
and it was to his chateau in Passy that he returned to die many 
years later; it was there that Gossec obtained that musical educa- 
tion which made him the creator of the French symphony; and it 
was there that so many others formed their taste for symphonic 
music, which was then gaining self-consciousness and beginning to 
emancipate itself from the opera. 

“The concerts at Passy,” in the words of M. Cucuel, “do not 
follow the taste of the time; they precede it and form it; they 
are the foundation of the structure that shall some day arise to 
crown the work of Mozart—of Mozart, whom La Poupliniére 
would have welcomed, had he lived one year longer—and of 
Beethoven.” 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 








PERFORMANCE 
By R. W. S. MENDL 


change. A school of thought has arisen which, starting 
with the belief that the true province of music is not to 

express emotion, builds upon that basis the theory that the inter- 
pretative artist ought not to play (or sing) with feeling. And of 
course, if it were true that the bulk of the music ever written was 
not intended by the composer to convey emotion, it would be 
hard to deny this contention. But we must face facts. And the 
truth seems to be that, whether our modern theorists like it or 
not, composers for the last two hundred years or so have been for 
the most part striving to express thoughts and sentiments in 
terms of music. 

If this is so, the protests of the new school may indeed have 
a prophetic interest in so far as they may anticipate or influence 
the art of the future, but they will not help us very much to inter- 
pret most of the music which has already been composed. 

Interpretative musicians seem to fall roughly into two classes. 
The first consists of those who try simply to carry out the com- 
poser’s intentions and in varying degrees succeed in doing so. In 
the other category I place those of whose performances it is true 
to say that the interpreter is more important than the composer. 
Of course these two groups are constantly overlapping. More- 
over, in very rare cases you get an executant who seems to have 
caught the spirit of the music so completely that his own personal- 
ity is almost merged in that of the composer. The nearest 
approach to this union of hearts that I know is the case of 
Pachmann and Chopin. The veteran pianist’s funny little ways 
and the unimportant liberties which he occasionally takes with 
the text do not seem to me to affect in any way his unrivalled 
position as an interpreter of Chopin’s music: he may put as 
much “of himself” into his playing as he will: it is always Chopin 
who speaks. For that very reason Pachmann is not a mere 
‘“‘virtuoso,” nor would it be true on the other hand to say that 
he effaces his own personality; to all intents and purposes Pach- 
mann is Chopin. 

The virtuoso class—which is my second group—includes not 
only those performers who use music as a means of displaying 
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their own technical skill, but those who introduce into the work 
readings of their own of which the composer himself has given no 
indication. The appeal of the mere technician really is to that 
side of our nature which delights in variety entertainments. Per- 
sonally, I love jugglers, conjurers, hoop-manipulators and the 
like. And so in his proper place I like the purely technical musi- 
cian: only he ought, I feel, to apply his skill to appropriate music. 
I once heard Godowsky in the Molian Hall play two Chopin 
studies simultaneously. If he had done that with two fox-trots 
at the Holborn Empire, I should have enjoyed it immensely. 

I am afraid that I must put Heifetz among those with whom 
technical brilliance is the chief consideration. I am aware that 
he has been taken, by that school of criticism to which I referred 
at the outset, as the supreme example of an artist who allows the 
music to speak for itself. If he were, this would entitle him to a 
place in my first group. To me he seems to be the arch-virtuoso 
among violinists. I have heard Heifetz play the finale of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in a London concert hall at such a speed 
that the orchestra seemed to find it hard to keep up with him: as a 
“tour de force” it was supreme: but again I feel that such methods 
are applicable to other things and other places. The canzonetta 
was played with that wonderfully pure, even tone of his, which 
no living violinist can surpass, but sentiment seemed to me to be 
absent. Of course the anti-emotionalists will protest that this 
is the right way to play music and that I am begging the whole 
question. But that will hardly do. Whether these critics are 
right or wrong about the true function of the art, it would seem 
to be almost beyond question that in the canzonetta Tchaikovsky 
meant to convey emotion of some kind: the music is not really 
being allowed to speak for itself if it be played without feeling. 
Heifetz did not, in the true sense of the words, perform the music 
as written: by playing coldly, he took away something which 
was there. It may be that Heifetz will develop or is developing 
into a great interpretative artist: I was merely taking one per- 
formance of his at the time of his first visit to London, in order to 
illustrate my meaning. 

But there is another order of performers who also belong to 
the virtuoso class just as much as does the mere technician, 
although as different from him as chalk is from cheese. These 
are the artists who seek to put upon the music interpretations of 
their own which have not been sanctioned by the composer. Now 
it is clear that it is going to be very hard in many cases to say 
whether this or that rendering reflects the composer’s intentions 
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or not: opinions may differ to an almost infinite extent as to 
how the composer meant the work to be played. But the fact 
remains that we all know what we mean by saying that such and 
such a player “introduces his own reading” into a piece of music. 
Such a phrase refers to the artist who has a tendency towards 
over-interpretation; who puts before his hearers a conception 
which arises—perhaps even subconsciously—from his desire to 
be different from others. A performance like that is—I say at 
once—on a higher plane than that of the merely brilliant tech- 
nician: it is nearly always deeply interesting or even stimulating: 
it may, perhaps, miss the supreme ideal of art: but still it is the 
product of an artist and not that of an acrobat. In the case of 
men like Paderewski and Busoni’ we may indeed feel sometimes 
that the personality of the pianist is stepping in between us and 
the music itself. But it is a personality whose manifestations are 
of deep interest. The performance is entitled to our respect and 
to our admiration even if we do not feel ourselves wholly at one 
with it. But even art such as this falls short, I venture to think, 
of that of men like Kreisler, Thibaud, or Casals, whose very great- 
ness consists in the fact that they present the music to us, as it 
were, direct from the composer. I am not saying, of course, that 
Busoni is a less great artist than some capable pianist who gives 
us a straightforward rendering of a Beethoven sonata: it must 
always remain true that an eminent representative of a slightly 
less exalted order of artists ranks above the merely average per- 
former whose methods entitle him from the standpoint of zsthetic 
ideals to be placed in the highest category. All I mean is that the 
artistic aim of Busoni as manifested in his performances usually 
seems to be less high than that of the artist who lets the music 
speak for itself: and, therefore, if he is to be compared with the 
greatest representatives of this latter class, I must rank him below 
them. Personally, I cannot find among pianists to-day anyone 
who ranks with the three great string soloists whom I have men- 
tioned. This may be due to the immensely greater range and 
more varied repertoire of the instrument. As it is, I can only 
remember isolated instances which approach perfection: Fanny 
Davies in Mozart’s C minor Concerto at a Promenade concert on 
September 30, 1921, seemed to me to defy criticism: I have known 
Harold Samuel do the same at some points of his Bach recitals, 
and Joseph Hofmann’s rendering of Schumann’s “Carnaval” a 
year or two ago in the Queen’s Hall was in my opinion a more 


'This article was written before the death of Busoni.—Ed. 
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satisfying performance than that of Paderewski at Oxford shortly 
before the outbreak of war. 

The distinctions which I have been trying to draw, apply not 
only to instrumentalists but also to singers and to conductors. 
It is perhaps difficult, from the nature of things, to find an exact 
analogy among conductors to the player or singer who is a mere 
technician, but of the other type of virtuoso conductor instances 
are easy to find. This is, I feel, the case of Nikisch or of Albert 
Coates, as opposed to Richter or Sir Henry Wood. Beneath the 
majestic sweep of Richter’s baton we felt that this indeed was the 
voice of Wagner or of Beethoven: and when Sir Henry Wood gives 
us Franck’s Symphony or the Fifth of Tchaikovsky we hear the 
music as created by its composer, just as Scriabin’s ““Poéme de 
l’extase”’ rings clear and true under Kussevitsky’s guidance. But 
Nikisch put so much feverish energy into the Leonora No. 3 that 
the very magnetism of his personality seemed to intervene between 
his audience and the composer; and Albert Coates surely made of 
the B minor Mass something of which Bach had never dreamed. 

Singers who are chiefly concerned to show off their vocal 
technique are often to be found; a great deal of music has indeed 
actually been written with this object in view and is mostly to be 
found in operas of the Bellini-Donizetti type, though it existed 
before their day and has its modern counterpart in other forms. 
But when similar methods are applied to songs which require 
something more than mere vocal agility, the true artistic ideal is 
missed, however much we may admire the excellence of production. 
Even lower in the scale, though really in the same category, is the 
singer who seems to rely on sheer beauty of voice, and does not 
even redeem her interpretative delinquencies by good technique. 
Yet how often do we find that the contralto with the big, boom- 
ing voice who sings as though she had hot potatoes in her mouth 
brings down the house! Think, too, of the tenor, well endowed 
with natural gifts, who squeezes out his compressed notes from a 
throat that seems to be encompassed with a tight-fitting collar 
of steel. 

I am afraid that I am by way of being a heretic about choir 
boys. No one admires more than I the limpid purity of boys’ 
voices. But when a selected number of youthful choristers sing 
“Have mercy upon me” each year in Lent at the Cathedral per- 
formances of the St. Matthew Passion, I am afraid that I feel that 
something is missing. Of all the occasions on which I have heard 
this great work the most memorable is a certain performance 
of it by the Bach Choir under Sir Hugh (then Dr.) Allen in 
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Westminster Abbey early in the War, when Agnes Nicholls, Dilys 
Jones, Gervase Elwes and Campbell McInnes, were the soloists. 
The difference between the best boy choristers and an accom- 
plished lady vocalist is the same in principle as that between 
Heifetz and Kreisler. 

The keystone of interpretative art is simplicity. There is 
much to be said for the belief that the greatest art of any kind is 
simple. But the ideal performance of a piece of music, as I con- 
ceive it, is that which gives to the audience neither more nor less 
than that which the composer meant them to have. If he has 
written music which does not express emotion or bear any literary 
content, this should be played simply and without any attempt 
to introduce into the notes something alien to the nature of the 
composition; if, on the other hand, the composer is clearly seeking 
to convey some mood or fancy, then the true way in which to let 
the music speak for itself is to play or sing it with feeling, though 
without exaggeration. Technique is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end, which end is the true interpretation of the com- 
poser’s intention. The greatest singer is he who, possessed of a 
beautiful voice, does not swallow words and notes or force them out 
with a hard pressure, but allows the sounds to flow smoothly and 
easily forth, and, being thus able, as it were, to put the technical 
side behind him, conveys to his hearers the meaning of composer 
and poet alike with sympathy but without affectation or over- 
emphasis. 

Now, if the creator’s intention is the only aim which the inter- 
pretative artist has to follow, whither does this lead us? The 
purist is often laughed at. But can it be said that cuts, arrange- 
ments, and alterations are satisfactory? The excuses for them are 
old and familiar: there really is not time, we are told, to perform 
the whole of the “Gétterdimmerung”: Bach’s organ fugue in C 
minor is very difficult to play on the instrument for which it was 
written, and besides, Elgar’s orchestral version is so clever: some 
of the movements of the Beethoven symphonies are much more 
interesting than others. 

Of course we cannot be severely logical: it would be absurd 
to pretend that there is no justification for playing Wagner excerpts 
in the concert room or for singing “Voi che sapete” or an aria 
from a Bach cantata by itself: no doubt the public get the real 
Wagner more completely if they can hear and see the entire opera: 
but if they cannot have the opportunity of doing that, a concert 
selection is surely preferable, from their point of view, to nothing. 
But if you are going to put an opera on the stage at all, it is 
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undeniable that you are disregarding the composer’s wishes if you 
cut out passages from the score. The practical difficulty is that so 
many of the operas in existence are excessively long. Wagner is 
the chief offender in this respect: no one can really listen atten- 
tively to music for several hours at a stretch, and it is admitted by 
even the most ardent devotees that vast stretches of the Ring, 
especially, are uninteresting and in some cases superfluous. But 
this does not alter the fact that Wagner evidently did not think 
them so. And we cannot really estimate a work of art unless we 
have it all before us. One of the objections to removing the dull 
parts from Wagner is that it tends to make people oblivious of his 
faults. Some of the Shakespeare plays are, I dare say, improved 
by omitting a scene or a speech here and there: but that still 
leaves untouched the question whether we have any right to make 
those improvements. In the long run, we must take the thick 
with the thin. There is only one right way in which to perform 
Wagner’s operas or anyone else’s, and that is exactly as they were 
written and not to omit a single bar or asingleline. We may rejoice 
that with such a work as “Hiinsel und Gretel’ no suffering is 
imposed upon us by a performance of the whole opera: in that 
respect, anyhow, Humperdinck showed that he had more wit than 
his famous predecessor and master: we surely ought to give Hum- 
perdinck the full credit for that superiority by rendering Wagner’s 
music dramas in their entirety with all their colossal ‘longueurs’ 
stretched out before us! 

There is even less excuse for deleting sections from sympho- 
nies and sonatas than for “cutting” operas. I once heard Sir 
Landon Ronald perform only the last three movements of Beet- 
hoven’s “C minor.” Why he thought it worth while to leave out 
the first movement, it is difficult to see. That movement takes 
only about six or seven minutes to play, even if you repeat the 
exposition section (which most conductors—quite wrongly—do 
not). The time saved was therefore not worth considering: on 
the other hand, the effect on the unity of the work was disastrous: 
it was as though some one were to hang a curtain in front of the 
head of the Venus of Milo, so that only the body of the statue 
were exposed. It is true that some of the most beautiful of the 
ancient Greek statues are headless, but this is a most unfortunate 
fact and hardly justifies a conductor in deliberately chopping off 
the head of the C minor symphony! Moreover, in the case of that 
particular work, there were no extenuating circumstances: no 
one could pretend that the opening allegro is “‘superfluous”’ or that 
the symphony is so full of boring passages that the audience would 
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get weary unless a movement were omitted. It was also Sir 
Landon Ronald (I regret to say!) who cut slices out of Schubert’s 
great C major symphony at a certain concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. This was, perhaps, not quite so unpardonable, because 
Schubert was a most discursive gentleman and had nothing like 
the constructive instinct of Beethoven: still, he knew what he 
was about, and an audience is surely entitled to have the whole of 
that “heavenly length” which so delighted Schumann: more- 
over, even if the symphony had actually been improved by being 
cut, that is no justification for cutting it. Schubert’s verbosity 
and occasional looseness of architectural design are most charac- 
teristic of him: what we want is Schubert’s music—not something 
which Sir Landon Ronald thinks Schubert ought to have 
written. 

Sometimes the removal even of a comparatively small part 
of a work may radically alter the effect of the whole composition. 
Thus the practice of lowering the curtain in “Don Giovanni” 
immediately after the Don has been dragged away by the demons is 
to leave an audience with the impression that this opera, which 
they had until that scene regarded as a kind of ‘opera bouffe,’ is in 
reality a tragedy. Every Mozart lover must be grateful to the 
management of the “‘Old Vic.” for restoring the composer’s finale, 
in which the spirit of comedy returns and the fate of the wicked 
Don is revealed in the proper perspective. 

Most conductors nowadays ignore the customary repetition 
marks of the exposition section in the first movements of the older 
symphonies: it is hard to see the reason for disregarding the 
express wishes of the composer in this way, especially as it shortens 
the performance only by about two minutes in most cases. 
Kussewitsky, on all the occasions on which I have heard him, has 
duly observed these marks of repetition. Nikisch not only did 
this, but—at a concert which I heard him conduct in Wiesbaden 
in 1911—even played the ‘repeat’ in the Finale of the “C minor” 
—a thing which I have never heard done by anyone else and which 
Sir George Grove tells us had not occurred within his experience. 
Yet no one could accuse either Nikisch or Kussewitzky of being 
pedants. Why should not their admirable example be followed 
by everybody? 

Suggestions are sometimes made that certain movements out 
of the Beethoven symphonies should be taken from their context 
and played separately. The objection to adopting this as a 
regular practice is that the movements are not independent com- 
positions and no amount of separate performance of them can make 
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them so. Can it truthfully be said that the Scherzo of the Eroica, 
for instance, would produce what Beethoven called “its proper 
and intended effect”’ if it were not played immediately after the 
Funeral March? Some movements are said to be more interesting 
than others: but even so, the majority of a modern audience would 
probably be unwilling to dispense with any single movement in 
any of the last seven symphonies. A Beethoven symphony can- 
not be treated as though it were a mere collection of pieces entirely 
unconnected with one another. To play one movement by itself 
is not analogous to performing an overture or singing an air from 
an opera or from an oratorio in a concert-room. The chances of 
hearing an entire opera or oratorio are apt to be somewhat few 
and far between, and though the ideal circumstances in which to 
perform an overture are in the theatre before the opera begins, 
those ideal circumstances are to be found only at rare intervals: 
moreover, in many cases we can hardly say that an overture or an 
air from a long composition is so inseparable a part of an organic 
whole as are the movements of most of the great symphonies. But 
the chief point is that, whereas there are good reasons for singing 
an operatic song or playing an overture at a concert—even if 
such an environment be a substitute for the ideal conditions— 
there is really no reason why a symphony should be chopped up. 
For the concert-room is precisely the place where a symphony can 
and is intended to be played in its entirety. The performance of 
a part of it only is as unsatisfactory as those gala nights when one 
act from each of three different operas is given, or the motley 
programme which consists, say, of the temptation scene from 
“Othello,” a slice of Bernard Shaw, and a morsel from a play by 
someone else. Ultimately it is difficult to believe that those who 
advocate the habitual performance of isolated movements from 
Beethoven’s symphonies really understand either Beethoven or 
the nature of the symphony as a work of art. You cannot fully 
appreciate one movement if it be parted from its fellows any more 
than you can appreciate properly the beauty of the limbs of a statue 
apart from the whole, or the separated acts of a well constructed 
play. The reason why Sir Henry Wood’s practice of stopping 
only for a moment between the movements of a symphony— 
without giving an opportunity for applause—commends itself to 
the judicious minded, is largely that it shows a due sense of the 
unity of the work as a whole. 

Arrangements of a composition for a medium different from 
that for which it was originally intended, must be considered from 
another angle. In one sense, it might be said, the subject of 
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performance does not concern itself with them: if we object to them, 
we ought to address our objections to the person who made the 
arrangement and not to the performer. The reason, however, 
why I propose to deal with this question, is that the adapter 
cannot properly be said to be composing when he arranges someone 
else’s masterpiece in a fresh guise. He adapts the thing, only 
because he thinks that his adaptations will make the work more 
accessible to modern audiences of various kinds, or simply that he 
will make it more attractive. He adorns it with a new dress, 
because he believes that there will be a greater demand for the 
performances of the work in its new garments than in its original 
form. Elgar’s orchestral version of Bach’s organ Fugue in C 
minor cannot be considered simply as Elgar’s composition; if it 
were, he would become a kind of self-confessed plagiarist, using 
little else besides Bach’s ideas for an orchestral work of his own. 
If, on the other hand, it is to be regarded as a joint product of two 
minds, we find in it an agglomeration of two elements that do not 
blend: Bach’s themes, Bach’s rhythms, Bach’s harmonic and 
contrapuntal effects, are deluged in a luscious, richly flavoured 
sauce of twentieth century orchestration, which—however attrac- 
tive it may be in itself—refuses to mix satisfactorily with the 
simple grandeur of the original. I like strawberry ice and I 
also like turtle soup; but if you were to pour the soup over the 
ice, the result would be unsavoury to me in the same kind of way 
as this ill-matched union. The Bach-Elgar fugue is, I think, best 
regarded as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the British 
composer to trick out the original composition in a modern orches- 
tral dress; he believed that the performance of the fugue in this 
form would appeal to an audience of to-day more than if it were 
played upon the organ. I confess that whenever I have listened 
to Elgar’s version being played by an orchestra in the Queen’s 
Hall, my only feelings have been those of amazement that he 
should have wasted his talent upon an adaptation which is not an 
improvement, and of regret that Bach’s fugue was not being 
played by Mr. Kiddle on the instrument for which it was written 
and to which alone it is properly suited. Elgar’s version may 
please some of the audience, but the fact remains that it is not 
what Bach wrote! No arrangement, however eminent the person 
who made it and however masterly the skill with which it has been 
carried out, can escape from the difficulty that it introduces alien 
matter into the original composition. That is why the charming 
accompaniments written by Mozart for “The Messiah”’ were dis- 
carded some years ago at the Royal Choral Society’s performances 
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in favour of those which Handel himself composed. Even if 
Mozart’s are more beautiful, that was held not sufficient to 
justify their being substituted. It is quite likely that, when we 
are at last able to hear ““Boris Godounov” in the form in which it 
was composed, many people will still prefer the version of the work 
to which we have all become accustomed. But there is really 
only one completely satisfactory way of rendering Moussorgsky’s 
opera, and that cannot be to produce it “as amended” even by so 
distinguished a musician as Rimsky-Korsakov. The perform- 
ance of additions or alterations introduced by a hand other than 
that of the original composer himself can in the end be fully justi- 
fied only where the latter has specifically left parts to be filled in, as 
Bach and Handel frequently did in the organ accompaniments of 
their choral works and as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
habitually did when they wrote “cadenza ad lib.” at certain points 
of their concerti and thus allowed the soloist to give an exhibition 
of virtuosity in whatever manner he pleased before returning to 
the printed notes of the score. 

I am not, of course, seeking tq place artistic arrangements of 
a composer’s work by a later hand on the same footing as an inar- 
tistic version of it designed merely to make the piece a convenient 
vehicle for the exhibition of digital dexterity or something of that 
sort. All I mean is that, ideally speaking, even an artistic arrange- 
ment suffers from the disadvantage that it sets up yet another 
barrier, in addition to those which so often arise in performance, 
between the composer and the listeners. Nor do I think that 
arrangements should be put on the same plane as those works in 
which a later composer takes an earlier man’s idea, discovers in it 
possibilities and beauties undreamt of, perhaps, by the other, and 
is inspired thereby to fashion out of it an entirely new composition 
of his own; this is what Beethoven seems to have done with the 
air from Mozart’s overture to “Bastien et Bastienne’’ when he 
composed the first movement of the “Eroica”; Brahms did the 
same sort of thing when he wrote variations on airs by Handel, 
Haydn, Schumann and Paganini. The arranger, in contrast 
with this, does not produce a new composition out of someone 
else’s material; he is not really composing at all; he is merely 
transcribing an earlier master’s work from the medium in which 
it was written, into a fresh medium. And where there is a choice, 
I am all in favour of the work being performed in its original form 
so far as possible. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that in pleading for a faith- 
ful interpretation of the composer’s wishes, I am referring only to 
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public performance. It would indeed be a preposterous interference 
with the freedom of the subject to say that everybody who is 
making music in private must invariably carry out the composer’s 
intention to the letter. The chief ‘raison d’étre’ of arrangements 
of orchestral works for the piano is that they enable the music 
lover to remind himself and others of the original or to prepare for 
hearing it played by an orchestra. When I speak of “‘perform- 
ance,” I am, of course, not thinking of the informal occasions on 
which a pianist plays music for the sake of pleasing himself or a 
circle of friends in the drawing-room. But the liberties that he 
chooses to take under those conditions do not affect the right of 
an audience, before which music is being played in public, to be 
brought into touch with the mind of the composer as closely as the 
interpretative artists are able to bring it. 

It is sometimes said that in England, at any rate, listeners are 
more interested in the executant than in the work itself. The 
brilliant virtuoso is, indeed, a strong attraction in every country 
and in every age. And we do find occasionally that a symphony 
concert at which a famous soloist has been engaged to play a con- 
certo in a comparatively uninteresting programme may draw a 
larger audience than a purely orchestral scheme, even though the 
latter consists of items which normally appeal more strongly to 
popular taste. The ephemeral brightness of the “‘star’’ sometimes 
outshines the eternal light of the music itself in the eyes of the 
public. Moreover, the immense popularity of star performers 
presents some curious features. Before the war there were few 
singers who could approach Elena Gerhardt in the interpretation 
of German “‘lieder.”” Her audience in those days was sufficiently 
numerous to fill one of the smaller concert-halls in London. Since 
the war Gerhardt has returned to us and had little difficulty in 
drawing 2,400 people to hear her sing at the Queen’s Hall. Critics 
and public alike hastened to pay their tributes to the great artist. 
They seemed to overlook the extent to which the post-war Ger- 
hardt dragged the tempos in the slower songs and the unwelcome 
appearance of a “vibrato” of which in the case of a less famous 
singer they would not have hesitated to disapprove. Kreisler, who 
before the war was associated with Casals and Bauer in playing 
trios at the Wigmore Hall, is still, I think, the greatest living 
violinist, as he was then. But is his superiority to Thibaud so 
great as to account for the fact that about 500 people went to hear 
the latter play in the Wigmore Hall, whereas London’s music 
lovers flocked in their thousands to hear one of Kreisler’s recitals 
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As against the idolisation of the virtuoso, however, we have 
to set the large crowds of enthusiasts who throng to the Prom- 
enade concerts night after night for two and a half months con- 
tinuously every year simply for the sake of the music itself; the 
full houses on opera nights at the “Old Vic.”; the vast congregation 
which assembles at inconvenient and uncomfortable hours in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for the annual performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion; the repletion of the Queen’s Hall when the B minor Mass 
is sung or when the programme consists (as it did on January 22nd, 
1923) of little else besides the Ninth Symphony. 

Place is a most important element in performance. The 
nuances of a string quartet cannot properly be appreciated in a 
large hall, however good its acoustics may be. Any combination 
which includes a piano is better suited, because the resonance of a 
modern concert grand alone can fill great spaces, and, when asso- 
ciated with one or two other instruments which by themselves 
might be lost, it bears them, as it were, upon its strong shoulders 
and carries their delicate tones to the farthest recesses. Still, few 
would deny that the best place for.chamber-music is a small hall 
oraroom. And those who were fortunate enough to be under- 
graduates at Oxford before the war will remember the jolly 
evenings which they spent in the old Musical Club, sitting com- 
fortably by the fire and smoking their pipes while the London 
String Quartet discoursed sweet music to them, 

I once heard the St. Matthew Passion performed in an 
enormous building in Frankfort-on-the-Main, called the Festhalle. 
It was made of glass, so far as I can remember, and was normally 
used as a skating rink. I can only hope that the shade of Bach 
was not present. It is quite true that his devotional music stands 
being transplanted from the church to the ordinary concert-room 
more easily than such a thing as Palestrina’s “Missa Pape 
Marcelli.”” But the only completely satisfactory place for the 
St. Matthew Passion is a sacred building. The work is not an 
oratorio. Itisaservice. In fact, the congregation were intended 
to join in singing the chorales. It is in the atmosphere of a beau- 
tiful church or cathedral that we get the effect which Bach meant 
us to feel. The B minor Mass is, possibly, in a different category. 
Composed by a man who was himself not a Roman Catholic, it is 
perhaps less specifically ecclesiastical than the music written for 
the Passion. Still, I venture to think that even this mighty work 
is more impressive in a sacred building than in a brightly lit concert- 
hall. The converse is also true. Even César Franck’s symphony, 
which is more religious in tone than most works of its “genre,” 
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sounded out of place in Southwark Cathedral at the Musical 
Festival held there on February 17th, 1923. 

Some expert musicians tell us that the best way to enjoy 
music is not to hear it performed at all. An attractive picture 
is drawn of an enthusiastic critic seated in an armchair with a score 
on his lap, listening to the work with his mind’s ear free from all 
the distractions of public performance. Thus he communes 
directly with the composer. The music enters his brain unalloyed 
by the imperfections of interpretative artists or the disturbance 
of whispering neighbours and late arrivals. This ideal state of 
things is, of course, beyond the reach of the vast body of music 
lovers. It is not given to many to be able to take in music thus 
readily from the printed page or to find time to acquire such a 
capacity. 

But there are reasons against accepting the view that the 
silent study of the score affords the truest appreciation of the 
composition. 

In the first place, it is difficult to understand how the time 
problem is solved. In other words, when the composer has writ- 
ten, for instance, twenty or thirty different parts to be sounded 
simultaneously by the various voices of chorus and orchestra, 
how can the armchair critic apprehend them all at the same time? 
He must cast his eye down the page. And however quickly he 
is able to do this, he cannot get the immediate effect which the 
composer intended. He might be able to do so where there are 
only a few lines, just as in sight-reading on the piano the eye and 
the brain may convey the notes of chords instantaneously to the 
fingers. But it is hard to realize how even the most highly trained 
mind can apprehend simultaneously, without hearing them, the 
sounds produced by a huge array of parts which occupy the whole 
depth of a printed page and are marked to be performed together. 

There is, however, an even greater difficulty than this. Even 
if we can imagine an expert musician accomplishing the almost 
incredible feat which I have described, has he thereby attained the 
ideal? It is generally thought that music stands on a footing 
different from that of every other art. When you look at a picture 
or a statue or a building or when you read a poem, you are brought 
face to face with the work of art itself. But, according to the 
usual belief, music can be reached only through the medium of 
interpretative artists. Now, the theory under discussion is an 
attempt to bring music, in this respect, into line with the sister 
arts. But does the nature of music permit this? In the original 
of a painting, you have the actual handicraft of the master before 
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you. When you read Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind,” those are 
the actual words which the poet wrote, and moreover the words 
are the poem. But the score which the musician reads to himself 
is not the music which the composer invented; it is a series of dots 
and lines and dashes symbolical of the sounds which the composer 
intended to be sung or played. Our expert friend will perhaps say 
that the words written down by the poet and printed in the book 
are also mere symbols of the poet’s meaning; but the fact remains 
that they speak directly to our intellect or our imagination and do 
not actuate through one only of the five senses in the same way as 
music or the visible arts. A blind man can get at the poem when 
it is read aloud to him, and a deaf man by reading it to himself; 
if he be both deaf and blind he can get at it by touching the Braille 
letters. Does the musician with the score on his lap really get at 
the music itself? If we could look into his state of mind psycho- 
logically, I doubt whether we should find that he is doing anything 
more than imagine what the composition would sound like if it 
were being played or sung perfectly. I have even heard the sug- 
gestion that performances of a piece of music are merely analogous 
to the productions of an original painting. But the copies and 
coloured prints of Raffaello’s “Transfiguration” are representa- 
tions of the actual work of the artist which is hanging in the Vatican 
gallery. Where can you find the original musical composition, of 
which the performances are mere copies? 

I venture to think that the theory that the silent reading of 
the score is the ideal method of entering into contact with music, 
is based upon a fallacy. It mistakes the means for the end. The 
study of the score is a most useful preparation for, and addition 
to, the hearing of the performance. It can never be a substitute 
for it. The expert who forms a mental concept of the work from 
the printed notes before him only differs from the man who can 
vividly and accurately recall a picture in his mind’s eye, in that 
the former is not dependent on memory. In neither case is the 
real thing present. Music must be heard with the ears, just as 
a painting must be seen with the eyes. Music is at a disadvantage 
compared with most of the other arts in this respect, that its 
appreciation depends upon the intervention of those who perform 
it. That is why the true function of the interpretative artist is 
to overcome this handicap, so far as possible, by adhering to the 
intentions of the composer. 








MUSIC IN LOWELL’S PROSE AND VERSE |. 
By H. T. HENRY 


I 


Dp the year 1919, the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
held in New York a triduum (20-22 February) of exercises 
commemorating the centenary of the birth of James Russell 
Lowell, “Poet, Scholar, Diplomat.” This triple designation of 
the notable figure thus commemorated was, very naturally, a 
condensed summary of his varied activities. In the opening 
exercises of the triduum, however, Mr. Elihu Root largely ex- 
panded the description, and presented Lowell as “a gentleman of 
breeding and manners, a democrat of conviction and practice, a 
poet of noble charm and expression, an essayist of insight and 
felicity, humorist, wit, satirist, a man of courage, of vision, worthy 
of trust, kindly, lovable,” and further declared that, in honoring 
Lowell, ‘‘we do more than honor the man, we honor literature, the 
interpreter of the Divine spirit in man.” In a succeeding address, 
John Galsworthy added to this appreciative list the more con- 
crete terms, “critic, humorist, poet, editor, reformer, man of 
Letters, man of State affairs.” 

Both of these characterizations might seem to be conceived 
in the spirit of post-prandial eulogy, although expressed only at 
a feast of reason. A hasty reader would easily infer that Lowell 
was a paragon of all the social and civic virtues, of the amenities 
of life and of literature. But a devout worshiper at the shrine of 
Lowell would scan the long list of excellences and would feel dis- 
appointed withal. The widely diversified appreciations are 
clothed, after all, in a lawyerlike restraint of language. They 
may be broadly categorized into the divisions of character and 
external activities. And, in either division, they somehow fail to 
satisfy. Was Lowell merely a “gentleman of breeding and 
manners . . . kindly, lovable,” trustworthy, courageous, clear- 
visioned? This would be high praise, indeed, but would never- 
theless fall short of the tribute paid him by a critic who was far 
from over-enthusiastic, to the effect that Lowell’s intimate friends 
esteemed him as much finer than anything he ever wrote. His 
private life was (says one of his biographers) unstained by any 
scandal. He stood throughout half a century of scarcely suspected 
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but withal prodigious and multiform activity, and always with 
unabated courage and fidelity to principle, for the highest ideals 
of honor, of morality, of decency, of true patriotism. Such 
estimates of his character could be justly and lengthily illustrated 
here, and would be germane to the inquiry of the present paper 
into his musical tastes and prepossessions. For “manners makyth 
man,” and music has surely some influence upon manners. 

The other category, namely that of Lowell’s external 
activities, which in prose were mainly of a literary and critical cast, 
will serve better to exhibit the influence of music upon his style. 
Elihu Root’s superficially eulogistic appreciations will seem in- 
adequate here. Was Lowell “‘a poet of noble charm and ex- 
pression”? Yes; but, says Edmund Clarence Stedman, he “has 
given us our best native idyll, our best and most complete work 
in dialectic verse, and the noblest heroic ode that America has 
produced—each and all ranking with the first of their kinds in 
English literature of the modern time.” In the competent judg- 
ment of H. S. Pancoast, he was also “‘our strongest if not our best 
poet.” And was Lowell “an essayist of insight and felicity’’? 
Yes; but in the opinion of Greenslet, he was also “‘the most savory 
and most delightful of our American essayists.” Was he “humor- 
ist, wit, satirist’? Yes; but Prof. W. P. Trent declared that 
“as aracy humorist and a brilliant wit using verse as an instrument 
of expression, he has no clear superior, probably no equal, so far 
at least as American readers are concerned, among writers who 
have employed the English language. As a satirist he has su- 
periors, but scarcely as an inventor of jeux d’esprit.” 

The same inadequacy, due possibly to the hesitant courtesy 
of a foreigner, is found in the tribute of John Galsworthy. Was 
Lowell just a “critic”? Stedman thought him “our most brilliant 
and learned critic”; Pancoast simply styles him America’s “great- 
est critic’; and Greenslet declares Lowell’s criticism “richer in 
humor, metaphor, gusto,—in short, in genius,—than any other 
critical writing that America has produced; and it is not far sur- 
passed in these qualities by anything in the language.’’ Was 
Lowell simply a “man of Letters” (as Galsworthy puts it)? The 
conviction seems to be very general that Lowell, the contemporary 
of Irving, Poe, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Motley, Prescott, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, still remains what he was considered 
during his lifetime, namely the representative American Man of 
Letters: ‘Other reputations,” says E. E. Hale, Jr., “may change, 
this one is likely to endure; for it is rather historical than critical. 
It is more a matter of fact than a question of taste.” I might 
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run on in similar fashion and cover much space. But perhaps 
the whole matter may be fairly summarised in the question of 
Greenslet: ‘““Who else has performed so many and such happy 
marriages of wit and wisdom, of culture and conscience, of politics 


and poetry, of literature and life?” 


II 


What part did the wide and embracing sphere of music play, 
if any, in the outlook of a man whose long life was diversified by 
so many and so engrossing activities? 

If our answer to the question were to be sought from the many 
biographies of Lowell, or the topical indexes to his collected works 
and the volumes of his letters, we should be compelled to suppose 
that music was a Cinderella in the household of the fine arts. 
Brown is silent on the matter; so are Greenslet, E. E. Hale, Jr., 
and Underwood in his two separate volumes. In his James Russell 
Lowell and His Friends, Dr. Edward Everett Hale chronicles this 
childhood atmosphere of Lowell: 


The four children were much together; they found nothing difficult, 
for work or for pastime. Another daughter, Rebecca, was the songstress 
of the home; with a flexible voice she sang, in her childhood, hymns, and 
afterwards the Scotch melodies and the other popular music of the day. 


We shall not base wide inferences upon so narrow a fact as 
this, but possibly it may not lack comfort as showing that the 
earliest years of Lowell’s life were not devoid of some musical 
impressions. Scudder, the most voluminous biographer of the 
poet, notes also that Lowell’s sister read to him the musically 
cadenced verses of Spenser’s Faery Queen day after day, and that 
his mother sang to him in soft tones. 

Hale gives us a peep into Lowell’s college days, when to the 
Harvardiana he contributed serious papers and comic skits, and 
among the latter A Hasty Pudding Poem, from which Hale quotes 
(inclusively) the following: 


Fain would I more—but could my muse aspire 
To praise in fitting strains our College choir? 
Ah, happy band! securely hid from sight, 

Ye pour your melting strains with all your might; 
And as the prince, on Prosper’s magic isle, 

Stood spellbound, listening with a raptured smile 
To Ariel’s witching notes, as through the trees 
They stole like angel voices on the breeze, 

So when some strange divine the hymn gives out, 
Pleased with the strains, he casts his eyes about, 
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All round the chapel gives an earnest stare, 

And wonders where the deuce the singers are, 
Nor dreams that o’er his own bewildered pate 
There hangs suspended such a tuneful weight! 


Conceived in the facile Popeian measure of the eighteenth century, 
there is humor here in the solemn verse, but there is also close 
observation and musical phraseology. 

Lowell was “Class Poet,” and produced a poem whose last 
verse, including a metaphorical use of the word “music,” heralds 
faintly his later musical allusiveness: 


Then fill the cup! fill high once more! 
There’s joy on time’s dark wave; 

Welcome the tempest’s angry roar! 
*T is music to the brave. 


In his ode on a Cherokee warrior, written about this time, 
he includes the musical reference, “In the clang of the trumps 
and the death-rolling drums.”’ Such a reference is indeed jejune 
enough, as also is that to the “death-song”’ in the same poem, but 
it may nevertheless be considered prophetic of the after abundance 
which we shall perceive alike in his prose and in his verse. 

Lowell was graduated in 1838. In that year, in neighboring 
Boston, “‘he could discuss with a partner in a dance the moral 
significance of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven in comparison 
with the lessons of the Second or the Seventh. . . . In saying such 
things,” continues Dr. Hale, “I am not inventing the instances. 
I could almost tell where the conversations were held.” 

A final quotation from Dr. Hale’s interesting volume will 
suffice to apprise us of the growing interest of Lowell in music. 
Shortly after his graduation, he formed one of a group of intimately 
friendly people who met occasionally for an evening of harmless 
frolic, mostly musical, during which Lowell seems to have taken 
to music quite naturally: 


The “‘Year’s Life’’ [Lowell’s first volume of verse] was just pub- 
lished, . . . so it was arranged that when, on this evening, James, as 
usual, asked for music, one of the number (our prima donna) should 
sing one of his own songs, “From the closed window gleams no spark” 
[The Serenade], adapted to a lovely old air. The song was a great favorite 
with both James and Maria... . 

In those days we always had a fourth meal at about ten o’clock, and 
after an evening of music and dancing, and a good time generally, we 
adjourned to the dining-room. . . . Sometimes James Lowell would be 
called upon for one of his two songs, “The Battle of the Nile,” or 
“Baxter's Boys They Built a Mill”. . . James had no voice and little 
ear, though he loved music. . . . Presently W. S. would join with his 
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deep bass, then a clear soprano or a tenor would be heard . . . James 
leading them with all the airs and graces of a finished conductor. . . . 
Then came songs and glees, in the choruses of which we all heartily 
joined... . 


The silence of the biographers concerning music (Dr. Hale’s 
volume distinctly declines to play such a réle) in relation to Lowell’s 
life, is not broken by the index to the two large volumes of his 
letters, which mentions music not even once, while architecture, 
sculpture, painting, receive due references. Similarly, the index 
to the collected prose writings of Lowell gives music a solitary 
mention, while the other arts appear to have found much more 
genial attention at his hands. Meanwhile, the reference there 
made to music is singular in more than one sense. It elevates 
music to a commanding position for a poet like Lowell: ‘Music, 
a knowledge of, important to a poet.” On looking up the passage, 
we find Lowell praising the poet Collins: 

A skilled lover of music, he rose from the general sing-song of his 
generation to a harmony that had been silent since Milton, and in him, 
to use his own words, 

‘The force of energy is found, 
And the sense rises on the wings of sound.’ 


A foot-note to the passage—it occurs in the essay on Pope—re- 
minds the reader that “Milton, Collins, and Gray, our three great 
masters of harmony, were all musicians.” 


III 


In Lowell’s eulogy of Collins there is an implication that some 
knowledge of music or, still better, a real skill in music, is im- 
portant for the poet, not because that knowledge or skill will 
broaden considerably his power of allusiveness or render more 
accurate such allusions as he may chance to make, but for the 
much more fundamental reason that his sense of the music latent 
in words, of the harmony possible to certain combinations of words, 
will be greatly increased. Words are the signs of ideas, it is true; 
and their first appeal should be to the intellect.. In certain mu- 
sical forms it is almost equally true that the appeal is very largely 
to the mind. In general, nevertheless, music is concerned with 
the emotions, with their reaction to all the manifestations of the 
beautiful in nature or in art. Truth can be—indeed should be— 
clothed in beauty. The sense can be made to rise on the wings 
of sound without derogation from Tertullian’s dictum: ‘Verba 
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non solo sono sapiunt sed et sensu, nec auribus tantum accommo- 
data sunt, sed et mentibus.” 

It may be a commonplace to say that music and the other 
fine arts have some quite intimate relationships. To Madame de 
Staél, architecture was “‘frozen music.”” To Lowell, the Chartres 
cathedral was “Imagination’s very self in stone.” Music is all of 
that in sound. Painting uses its technical terms in metaphor, 
especially “‘tone,”’ “harmony of colors”; and music, on its part, 
borrows “form” from the other fine arts. But poetry and music 
appear to be most allied. Both move in the world of sound, of 
imagination, of emotion, of aspiration. They freely interchange 
terminology, the poet speaking of the music, the harmony, the 
rhythm of verse and of the words composing the verse, and the 
musician concerning himself with themes and their developments. 
Even in prose, the poetic mind will use musical metaphors more 
freely than the arid terms of formal criticism treated of in Rhetoric. 

Let me illustrate. Lowell is giving a critical estimate of the 
prose of Milton and in particular that of the Areopagitica, not as 
would a rhetorician, but as a poet cannot help doing: 

There are passages, to be sure, which for richness of texture, har- 
mony! of tone, and artistic distribution of parts, can hardly be matched in 
our language, but that equable distinction which is the constant note of 
his verse is wanting. A sentence builded majestically with every help 
of art and imagination too often thrusts heavenward from a huddle of 
vulgar pentices such as used to cluster about medieval cathedrals. Never 


was such inequality. It is as if some transcendent voice in mid soar of the 
Kyrie Eleison should drop into a comic song. 


Lowell had already, in this passage, descried a good image with 
which to illustrate his meaning from the architecture of some 
medieval cathedrals. He nevertheless sought another and more 
striking one from the musical art heard in the medieval cathedrals. 

Again, he contrasts the prose of Milton with that of Sir 
Thomas Browne: 


He prevails even with the ear less often than Browne, and almost 
never stirs the imagination through the ear as Browne has the art to do. 


It might be added here that such an achievement falls natur- 
ally within the province of music, as was happily illustrated in 
the article on The Springs of Music in the Musica QuARTERLY 
for July, 1922. 

In many of his prose writings, Lowell uses musical terms, but 
nowhere else, I think, with such a lavish pen as in this essay on 
the Areopagitica in the following words: 


1The italics throughout the excerpt are mine. 
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It does not satisfy us to excuse these faults as common to the 
time. . . . Some virtue of his singing-robes' seems left, as if they had 
not long been doffed. 

As a master of harmony and of easily maintained elevation in Eng- 
lish blank verse, Milton has no rival. . . . He must have known, if 
any ever knew, that even in the ‘sermo pedestris’ there are yet great differ- 
ences in gait, that prose is governed by laws of modulation as exact if not 
so exacting as those of verse, and that it may conjure with words as 
prevailingly. The music is secreted in it, yet often more potent in sug- 
gestion than that of any verse which is not of utmost mastery. We 
hearken after it as to a choir in the side chapel of some cathedral heard 
faintly and fitfully across the long desert of the nave, now pursuing and 
overtaking the cadences, only to have them grow doubtful again and elude 
the ear before it has ceased to throb with them. A prose sentence, then, only 
fulfills its entire function when . . . its rhythm so keeps time and tune 
with the thought or feeling that the reader is guided to the accentuation 
of the writer as securely as if in listening to his very voice. . . . And it 
is the breath of this spirit that pours through the Areopagitica as through 
a trumpet. 


In these two extracts I have been merely illustrating the tend- 
ency in Lowell to follow his poetic inspiration even when writing 
prose, and the accordant fact that he naturally turns to music for 
appropriate terms and ideas. But it is relevant in this conjunction 
to quote his own views as expressed in his Conversations on Some of 
the Old Poets. The volume is not included in the edition of his 
writings issued by the Boston publishers. It is not, perhaps, 
easily accessible (although republished in Philadelphia in 1893) 
and my readers may indulge me therefore in somewhat extended 
quotation from the Third Conversation. In the dialogue, “John” 
has spoken of the apparent simplicity of white light, which never- 
theless is made up of all the primary colors, and “Philip” takes 
up the suggestion: 

Philip 

And light is the symbol of truth. As every substance absorbs that 
part of the pure ray which its nature and constitution desire, and becomes 
colored accordingly, so is it with language. Every word has a hue of its 
own, which is its meaning; and a just combination of these, whether more 
or fewer, reproduces that whole of which each is a part, and the general 
effect is light. The same is true of ideas; and every man is more or less 
a poet, in proportion as he has an instinctive understanding of this beauti- 
ful and harmonious chromatic chord. To refine a little farther, it is 
also equally true of the sound of words. Every one has its proper correl- 
ative in color, and may be almost mathematically demonstrated to be 
in or out of tune... . 


1The italics throughout the excerpt are mine. 
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John 


This harmony between sound and color and (you would add) 
thought is a very enticing one for speculation. I had often noticed that 
particular musical notes gave me a sensation of colors, and was wont to 
apply it to some action of the associative principle too fine for me to trace 
the links, till I reflected that neither the organ of smell (which has the 
most powerful effect on our association with places) nor that of taste was 
at all excited. When I afterwards found that there was a fixed law in the 
matter, I was, for a time, in an ecstacy. I could now understand why 
it was that certain pieces of music, although there were no discords in 
the performance of them, were yet very unpleasing tome. The want of 
harmony was between the different parts. . . . I remember being very 
much interested in a book upon the theory of colors, in which was a dia- 
gram of the musical chromatic scale [viz. Field’s “Theory of Color’’]. 
The illustrations were drawn from our English poets, especially Shake- 
speare, who was shown never to have struck a false note. Truly, as 
Falstaff says, “this instinct is a great matter.”” Many of the great 
painters have been also musicians. [Illustrations are hereupon given of 
Raphael, Gerard Douw, Correggio, Gainsborough (as passionately fond of 
his viol da gamba as of his paints and brushes), Michael Angelo, Salvator 
Rosa]. . . . Nor have the poets shown less fondness for the sister art. 
Homer several times has a kind word for the singers. . . . Shakespeare 
betrays it often. Milton played upon the organ, a congenial instrument. 
Izaak Walton has recorded Herbert’s musical propensity and skill, and 
Cowper himself tells of his own fondness for Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord. 
Goldsmith’s flute played the interpreter for him, and paid his way through 
France. Collins, one of our richest colorists, was passionately fond of 
music. . . 


Homer’s Iliad, with its rapidly shifting scenes, its alarums and in- 
cursions, differs from the Paradise Lost as widely as Mozart’s music 
from Handel’s. .. . 


It has been said above that, if we should be compelled to 
estimate Lowell’s general culture from the indexes to his volumes 
of Letters or of his prose writings, we could hardly escape voicing 
our astonishment at his “‘apparent”’ lack of interest in the wide 
field of music. If we should care to pursue the matter by a careful 
reading of his prose works, we should find that the lack is only 
apparent. The Conversations, from which I have excerpted so 
generously, was published in his twenty-fifth year. More than 
forty years afterwards he spoke of the volume as “now a rare 
book.” Reading it, we shall soon perceive that his mind was not 
a little informed by musical concepts. Indeed, I doubt if any 
other prose writer, not concerned technically with musical sub- 
jects, has so often employed musical terminology in his attempt to 
evaluate literary works, or has referred to so many musical in- 
struments in illustration of some particular thought or fancy. 
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In view of the eminent standing of Lowell in the world of 
letters it will not be amiss to collect in this place a large number of 
instances of musical terms employed in this one volume. I shall 
merely append to each a reference to the page in the Philadelphia 
edition of 1893. And first of all, let us hear him discoursing with 
definitely named instruments. For instance, there is the organ. 
Speaking of Wordsworth’s great Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality, Lowell declares that “‘the grand svmphony of Words- 
worth’s Ode rolls through me, and I tremble, as the air does with 
the gathering thunders of the organ” (p. 45). Again, it is Shake- 
speare (p. 282),—“‘this vast and divine genius in his songs and his 
unequalled sonnets (which are but epic songs, songs written, as 
it were, for an organ or rather ocean accompaniment).” We have, 
too, the lute: “Men, whose capacity for the divine eloquence of 
music could be filled to overflowing with the muddy inspirations of 
a barrel-organ, undertake to pronounce off-hand upon the melody 
of Apollo’s lute” (p. 48). On the other hand, “the Muse can 
breathe as august melodies through an oaten straw as she can win 
from Apollo’s lute” (p. 85). And again: “‘A man is neither more 
nor less a poet because he chooses one subject or another. Did 
not the cast-away shell of a tortoise become Apollo’s lute?” (p. 
197). Then there is the “reed”: ‘The true poet picks up a 
common reed and entices ravishing melody from it” (p. 98) and 
“the music of the mighty universe crowds through the slender 
reed, and shatters it with the very excess of quivering melody” 
(p. 203). Once we read of the spinet (p. 202) when Lowell, 
contending that a great genius has a certain kind of good fortune 
besides a predisposition in his soul, gives various arguments and 
concludes with the thought that “wherever a poet or musician 
is born, there will be an odd volume of Spenser, or a cracked spinet, 
in the house.” 

Let us grant that the instruments thus mentioned are sym- 
bolical, and then hear Lowell (p. 174) praising the poet Chapman: 
“It is only when the instruments are poor and meagre or out of 
tune, that we think of them, and are conscious of aught but the 
music they give birth to, or the divine emotions that rise, like 
Venus, rosy and dripping, from its golden waves.” Men’s hearts 
are instruments; and the more cultivated and refined is their love 
of Poesy, “the more do men strive to make their outward lives 
rhythmical and harmonious, that they may accord with that 
inward and dominant rhythm by whose key the composition of 
all noble and worthy deeds is guided” (p. 124). Such a poet in 
heart may become a genius, weighted down, perchance, with 
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both poverty and sorrow, and feeling a “noble pity,” but not for 
itself. Its pity is “because of the adder-deafness which seals 
the ears of the world against the entrance of the eternal melodies 
of which it believes itself the instrument” (p. 210). The Poet, 
too, “has a fresher memory of Eden, and of the path leading back 
thereto, than other men,” and seems almost to have a memory of 
the “divine converse of angels,” “of whose golden words only the 
music remained to him, vibrating forever in his soul, and making 
him yearn to have all sounds of earth harmonize therewith” 
(p. 244). But the earth is still earthy, and “hangs well-nigh silent 
now, amid the chorus of her sister orbs, and not till past and 
present move harmoniously together will music once more vibrate 
on this long silent chord in the symphony of the universe” (p. 246). 
The ancient concept of the Music of the Spheres finds here its 
modern counterpart. 

The framer of such rhapsodies as these might well be clad in 
the “‘singing-robes”’ (p. 183) of a mystical-minded musician rather 
than of an ardent poet. Quite naturally and almost unconsciously 
Lowell metaphorizes the terms and ideas he borrows from the 
sister art. We accordingly find figurative application everywhere 
in this volume. The words music, melody, harmony are used to 
describe poetical values, not alone the tonal and rhythmic qualities 
of certain words and phrases, but as well their imaginative or sug- 
gestive collocation in a poem. Thus, “after all, it is only the 
music! of the verse, and not the mere form of verse itself, that 
makes the poet’s truths more welcome. Music understands all 
languages, and she interprets between him and his hearers” 
(p. 13). Again (p. 68), “Coleridge, in one of his early poems, 
has given us a high strain of music about” the nightingale. Lowell 
modernizes excerpts from Chaucer and apologizes because he must 
often “lose much of the harmony of the verse” (p. 78). He quotes 
some lines from Keats (p. 95) and asks: ‘‘Could sound and sense 
harmonize more fitly?”” Farther on, he gives us an extract from 
one of Crashaw’s poems, “‘which I cannot help thinking the best 
music in words I ever read. Crashaw was himself an exquisite 
musician. After the lutenist has played a strain, the nightingale 
answers” (p. 239). Having bestowed many italics on peculiarly 
happy lines in the excerpt, Lowell (in the guise of “‘Philip”) is 
answered by “John”: ‘May we neither of us ever hear a night- 
ingale !—No, I recall so rash a prayer; but, after this, we should 
surely think his music harsh” (p. 240). He speaks of the “glid- 
ing melody” of a certain verse quoted from Chapman (p. 145), 


1The italics in this paragraph are mine. 
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and declares of another of Chapman’s poems that “the melody 
of some verses in it is enchanting” (p. 184). We find further 
allegorizing in his essay on The Plays of Thomas Middleton, in- 
cluded in the same volume by way of appendix: “Not unwisely 
ordered is that eternal destiny which renders the seer despised of 
men, since thereby he is the more surely taught to lay his head 
meekly upon the mother-breast of Nature, and hearken to the 
musical soft beating of her bounteous heart”’ (p. 243). The vocal 
statue of Memnon forms an illustration: “Only that part of a 
form which is founded in nature can survive; the worth of the 
statue of Memnon as an oracle died witk the wise priest who spoke 
through it, but, after three thousand years, it still recognizes its 
ancient god, and grows musical under the golden fingers of sun- 
rise” (p. 219). 

From the early prose of Lowell there remains for present 
comment only the paper on Song-Writing contributed to The 
Pioneer in 1843 and one on Getting Up published in the Boston 
Miscellany in 1842. Both are included in Early Prose Writings 
of James Russell Lowell (London and New York: John Lane, 
1903), to which Dr. Edward Everett Hale contributed a Prefatory 
Note and Walter Littlefield an Introduction. Only the former 
of the two articles appears in the Philadelphia volume from which 
I have been quoting. Neither appears in the collected works 
issued in Boston, for Lowell had lost the ebullient expression of 
his youthful enthusiasms when he undertook the task of a revised 
edition of his works. In order to show clearly, nevertheless. that 
his enthusiasm for music (as estimated by the number and char- 
acter of his allusions to it) was not lost in his latest years, it will 
not perhaps trespass too much on the patience of the reader to 
place here, first of all, the musical references in these two papers, 
and then to compare, rather than contrast, them with what we 
shall find in Lowell’s Latest Literary Essays, edited after his death 
by his friend, Charles Eliot Norton. 

We may appropriately consider first the humorous essay on 
Getting Up. Lowell is obviously describing or illustrating the 
dreaminess of a drowsy man summoned to get up from his cosy 
bed in the morning whilst his imagination plays all sorts of pranks 
upon his reason: 


I now for the first time observed a small man seated at a piano in 
one corner, and moving his fingers over the keys with the wildest en- 
thusiasm. His whole soul seemed to leap down upon the instrument 
like a tiger on its prey. Such melodies I never heard. Now a huge 
column of music would slowly raise itself like a great waterspout from 
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the foaming sea beneath, and then burst in a cataract of sparkling notes. 
Sometimes I thought I saw a single golden bird soaring and singing 
through the blue air, and then suddenly all would be dark, and I could 
hear the trampling of an innumerable host, with shouts and torches flar- 
ing in the melancholy night wind. Then a beam of sunshine like a silver 
spear would pierce through the solid gloom, and I saw mossy dells and 
streams all green with overhanging leaves where the first violets were 
glassing themselves. 

I saw the meadows where I played in boyhood,—I saw flowers 
such as I seem never to have seen since those blue, sunny days, and I 
held in my hand again one of the rude little May-day nosegays which 
I was wont to tie together with a long grass-blade and surprise my mother 
with. Ah, what a smell of childhood and spring and freshness there was 
in everything! Sometimes the notes seemed to linger as if they enjoyed 
their own sweetness, and then suddenly they would leap away like a 
chirping flight of grasshoppers. 


Thus far we have a tribute to a pianist, not notable, indeed, for 
aught but youthful impressions, but nevertheless conceived in the 
style of many more mature commentators on music, whether of 
the piano or of the orchestra. But the dream continues at this 
point, and with all of a dream’s inconsequentiality, the monologue 
proceeds fortwith to consider the organ: 


I always have loved the organ, because it seemed to have more depth 
and majestic vastness than other instruments; and often, when I am 
listening to the silvery notes of the orchestra at a concert, I have wished 
that the great organ behind would burst forth, without the touch of any 
hand, and drown all other sounds in its heavy sea of harmony. But 
when I hear the organ, I long for the ocean as yet more vast and majestic. 
But in the great soul and spirit of this music, even in its gentlest tones, I 
cannot tell what I saw and heard. It was Beethoven. 


Beethoven was the performer, it seems; but the dream next fan- 
tastically presents us with the figure of Milton addressing Beet- 
hoven. The dialogue, as we shall see, furnishes the lovers of Lowell 
thus early with a foretaste of one of his later beliefs: 


Milton, who stood near him, with a serene and kindly countenance, 
turned his face toward him and said, 

_ “Would I could give thee back thine ears as thou hast given me 
mine eyes!” 

“Nay,” answered Beethoven, “my deafness indeed shuts out from 
me the noises of this world, but only that I may forehear the harmonies 
of the next world.” 

“Do you call that music?” said Russell, ‘the vocalist’; “why, I heard 
nothing,—the piano has no strings.” 

“That part of music which we cannot hear, is the true music; even 
as that part of Nature which we cannot see, is the true Nature, and that 
_ of poetry which the poet could not write, the true poetry,” a voice 
said. 
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“Fiddlestick!”” muttered Pope and growled Johnson in a breath. 
“‘T am always noble when I hear such music,” said one. 

‘He who does not inwardly create such music by a true, har- 
monious life, cannot be noble,” replied a voice. It was a woman’s,— 
I knew not whose. 


Here is some of the Lowellian philosophy. It is akin to the sym- 
bolism of the Parables, concerning which Dean Trench wrote both 
profoundly and beautifully. Creation is, in a sense, a parable 
of the Creator. What we call the Real is, if not a dream, at all 
events a shadow of the unseen but only true Real: “That part 
of music which we cannot hear, is the true music’’; and the heard 
music is only a weak heralding of the music that as yet is unheard. 
This spiritual concept is delightfully assigned to a woman in the 
dream-dialogue; and, although Lowell adds that he knew not 
to what woman the voice belonged, we may safely conjecture that 
it was the voice of Maria White, the inspiration largely of his 
battle for the American slave, of his sympathy with the poor and 
the outcast, of the shaping ideals of his whole life. The same 
contention is found in one of the sonnets in the volume entitled 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell, posthumously printed. The 
sonnet is On Hearing a Sonata of Beethoven’s Played in the Next 
Room. “‘’T is the soul that hears and sees!” he exclaims. And 
in his lecture on The Function of the Poet (1855), Lowell says: 
“Continually the visible universe suggests the invisible.” 

While the paper on Song-Writing is open to the easy charge of 
over-enthusiastic contentions, it might well be reprinted even in 
these sophisticated times. The word song is ambiguous, as it 
might refer to the music or to the words or to both together. I 
shall extract from the essay only such portions as refer to the 
music or to the music in connection with the words; or such as 
use musical terms, albeit only metaphorically: 


The songs of a nation are like wild flowers pressed, as it were, by 
chance between the blood-stained pages of history. . . . Listening to 
these strains of pastoral music, we are lured away from the records of 
patriotic frauds . . . we forget the wars and the false standards of honor 
which have cheated men into wearing the fratricidal brand of Cain. . . 
The infinite sends its messages to us by untutored spirits, and the lips 
of little children, and the unboastful beauty of simple nature; not with 
the sound of trumpet, and the tramp of mail-clad hosts. . . . 

A good song is as if the poet had pressed his heart against the 
paper. . . . The low, musical rustle of the wind among the leaves is 
song-like. . . . The song-writer must take his place somewhere between 
the poet and the musician, and must form a distinct class by himself. 
The faculty of writing songs is certainly a peculiar one, and as perfect 
in its kind as that of writing epics. . . . Often they are the merest 
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breaths, vague snatches of half-heard music which fell dreamily on the 
ear of the poet while he was listening for grander melodies, and which 
he hummed over afterward to himself, not knowing how or where he 
learned them. 

. The song hummed by some toiling mother to beguile the long 
monotony of the spinning-wheel may have turned the current of her 
child’s thoughts as he played about her knee, and given the world a 
hero or apostle... . 

Songs are scarcely amenable to the common laws of criticism. . . 

The best part of a song lies often not at all in the words, but in the metre, 
perhaps, or the structure of the verse, in the wonderful melody which 
arose of itself from the feeling of the writer, and which unawares throws 
the heart into the same frame of thought. . In a good song, the words 
seem to have given birth to the melody, and the melody to the words. 
The strain of music seems to have wandered into the poet’s heart, and to 
have been the thread round which his thoughts have crystallized. . . . 
All our sympathies lie in such close neighborhood, that when music is 
drawn from one string, all the rest vibrate in sweet accord. 

The power of the song-writer is exalted above others in this, 
that his words bring solace to the lowest ranks of men. . . and many 
times, perhaps, some snatch of artless melody floating over the land, 
as if under the random tutelage of the breeze, may have given the hint 
of its high calling to many a soul which else had lain torpid and im- 
bruted . . . and destiny may chance to speak to us in the smell of a 
buttercup or the music of the commonest air. 


IV 


So much for the early prose of Lowell. Let us now compare it, 
in respect of musical allusiveness, with his latest literary essays 
and addresses. In 1883—that is, just forty years after he had 
published his essays on Song-Writing and on Getting Up—he took, 
for the subject of his address to the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution, Shakespeare’s Richard III. He declared of Shake- 
speare that there was nothing in all literature “that laps us in 
Elysium so quickly as the lovely images which he marries to the 
music of his verse,’ and incidentally praises Coleridge, “whose 
sense of harmony and melody was perhaps finer than that of any 
other modern poet.”” In 1886 we find him extolling the poet Gray, 
“so great and uniform are the efficacy of his phrase and the music 
to which he sets it.” In 1888 he found in the prose of Landor 
“the stately eloquence that moved to measure always, often to 
music . . . and that in an English so pure, so harmonious, and so 
stirringly sonorous that he might almost seem to have added new 
stops to the organ which Milton found sufficient for his needs.” 
In 1889, his address on The Study of Modern Languages gives him 
occasion to declare style characteristic, “the key which gives the 
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pitch of the whole tune’’; he thinks that a part of Matthew Arnold’s 
preference for the verses of Homer “‘springs from a secret persua- 
sion of their more noble harmony, their more ear-bewitching 
canorousness,” and praises “the musical voice of Athens.” In 
1886 he wrote an introduction to a work entitled The World’s 
Progress, and refers twice to music, once in a metaphorical, and 
once in a literal, sense. “I cannot stifle a suspicion,” he says, 
“that the Modern Spirit, to whose tune we are marching so 
cheerily, may have borrowed from the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
the instrument whence he draws such bewitching music.” Next, 
he declares with all possible literal meaning: “Other creatures 
show, or seem to show, pleasure in bright colors, or sensibility to 
modulated sounds; but only Man has combined and harmonized 
those into picture and these into music.” 

All these quotations illustrate fairly well the perdurance in 
Lowell of his earlier attraction to musical ideas and forms of 
speech. But strangely and very appropriately, his essay on Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica, written in 1890 (he died in the summer of 1891), 
seems to revel, within its brief compass of sixteen pages, in musical 
allusion, as the quotations in this paper have sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

It may be contended that the frequent use of such words as 
music, melody, harmony in a discussion of certain qualities of 
language, is not confined to poetical critics. The point is worth 
examining, and I have taken occasion to look up such allusions or 
metaphorical uses of musical terms in three critical essays on the 
poet Wordsworth. Hazlitt speaks of “the harp of Homer, the 
trump of Pindar and of Alceus,” of “a chord that jars,” and 
(literally, after a fashion) of “‘a rugged harmony in the tones” of 
Wordsworth’s voice. Hutton declares of Wordsworth that “‘there 
is no indication that he had any fine faculty for music . . . there 
was in Sound ever expression enough to stir the depths of Words- 
worth’s watchful heart without enslaving his senses,” and speaks 
of the “‘small discords which interrupt the harmony” of his poetry. 
He thus gives one literal, and one metaphorical, musical statement. 
Lowell, also, wrote a critical essay on Wordsworth which, although 
it gave much space to biography, nevertheless managed to in- 
clude these musical terms: 

(1) ‘“Wordsworth’s lyric range, especially so far as tune’ is con- 
cerned, was always narrow, His sense of melody was painfully dull. . . . 


Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning have shown that the simple pathos 
of their music was not irrecoverable, even if the artless poignancy of their 


1The italics in this paragraph are mine. 
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phrase be gone beyond recall. The “Evening Walk” and “De- 
scriptive Sketches”. lack altogether the temperance of tone... .”; 
(2) “Throughout ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion’. . . there is an 


arenaceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. Yet 

. what haunting harmonies hover around us, deep and eternal like 
the undying barytone of the sea!” (3) “It was an organ that Milton 
mastered, mighty in compass, capable equally of the trumpet’s ardors or 
the slim delicacy of the flute. . . . If Wordsworth sometimes put the 
trumpet to his lips, yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for his appro- 
priate instrument, the pastoral reed. And it is not one that grew by any 
vulgar stream, but that which Apollo breathed through, tending the 
flocks of Admetus,—that which Pan endowed with every melody of the 
visible universe,—the same in which the soul of the despairing nymph 
took refuge and gifted with her dual nature,—so that ever and anon, 
amid the notes of human joy or sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper 
and almost awful tone, thrilling us into dim consciousness of a forgotten 
divinity; (4) “By far the greater part of his finer product belongs 
to the period of his prime, ere Time had set his lumpish foot on the pedal 
that deadens the nerves of animal sensibility’; (5) “If it be the most 
delightful function of the poet to set our lives to music. . . .” 


How jejune appear the musical prepossessions of Hazlitt and of 
Hutton in contrast with the overflowing abundance of Lowell! 


V 

To the lover of music it should prove comforting to know that 
America’s uniquely representative Man of Letters, of whom so 
many biographies have been written, of whose prose and verse 
so much discussion has been indulged in, was very far indeed from 
being alien to the idealizing world of music, to its instruments, to 
its influences, to its universal language, or even to its restricted 
technical phraseology, albeit the literature that concerns itself 
with his life and his writings is so markedly deficient in comment 
upon this phase of Lowell’s outlook upon the fine arts. The 
world of music claimed him as a lover both early and late in life, 
as the extracts I have made from his writings prove abundantly. 

It is of next interest to show that his love for music manifested 
in his late years was not a resurgence, from beneath buried decades, 
of his youthful attraction. It creeps out amid the sober thoughts 
of his political writing. Thus, in The Rebellion (1864), he cries 
out: “But surely the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” with 
something of the awe-struck feeling which tradition ascribes to 
the English king upon hearing for the first time the majestic up- 
welling de profundis of the phrase in The Messiah. In his De- 
mocracy (1884) he says: “And in a world of daily—nay, almost 
hourly—journalism . . . there is little chance of beguiling a new 
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tune out of the one-stringed instrument on which we have been 
thrumming so long.” In his address on Books and Libraries 
(1885) he recalls an old Wallachian legend concerning a good-for- 
nothing fellow who had chanced to do some act pleasing to the 
Almighty, and, asking for a bagpipe as his reward, gets it—and 
Lowell moralizes on the meanness of the choice amidst the pos- 
sibilities of much higher gains. 

The more congenial and more cognate spirit of literature, of 
course, gives him well-nigh innumerable opportunities for musical 
illustration. He says of The Ancient Mariner that 


Coleridge has taken the old ballad measure and given to it by an 
indefinable charm wholly his own all the sweetness, all the melody and 
compass of a symphony. . . . With instinctive tact he touches the 
right chord of association, and is satisfied, as we also are. I should find 
it hard to explain the singular charm of his diction, there is so much 
nicety of art and purpose in it, whether for music or meaning. . . . The 
most decrepit vocable in the language throws away its crutches to dance 
and sing at his piping (1885). 


In the essay on Pope (1871) we find this rather humorous 
contrast: 


In spite of the dulness of contemporary ears, preoccupied with the 
continuous hum of the popular hurdy-gurdy, it was the prevailing blast 
of Gray’s trumpet that more than anything else called men back to the 
legitimate standard. 


From his essay on Milton (1872) I shall borrow two illustra- 
tions. In the first, he is speaking of Milton’s prose style. When, 
as in the second, he comes to speak of Milton’s poetry, he naturally 
adopts a still more musical phraseology: 


(1) He was not nice in the choice of his missiles, and too often 
borrows a dirty lump from the dunghill of Luther; but now and then 
the gnarled sticks of controversy turn to golden arrows of Phoebus in 
his trembling hands, singing as they fly and carrying their message of 
doom in music. 

(2) [Lowell cites three of Milton’s poems as] giving no uncertain 
augury of him who was to show what sonorous metal lay silent till he 
touched the keys in the epical organ-pipes of our various language, 
that have never since felt the strain of such prevailing breath. . . . In 
those poems and passages that stamp him great, the verses do not dance 
interweaving to soft Lydian airs, but march rather with resounding tread 
and clang of martial music. It is true that he is cunning in alliterations, 
so scattering them that they tell in his orchestra without being obvious. 
. . . Milton’s fondness of sonorous proper names, which . . . have like- 
wise a merely musical significance. . . 
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When Lowell comes (1872) to write on Dante, he contends 
for the musical love of the grand poet: ““To prove his love of music, 
the episode of Casella were enough, even without Boccaccio’s 
testimony,” which he quotes: “In his youth he delighted especially 
in music and singing, and was intimate with almost all the singers 
and musicians of his day.” 

From other essays of Lowell’s middle period much further 
illustration could be adduced, but attention need be directed 
merely to these instances. Where Spenser is tempted to over- 
alliteration, even then: 


its prolonged echoes caress the ear like the fading and gathering reverber- 
ations of an Alpine horn. . . . Generally scatters them at adroit in- 
tervals, reminding us of the arrangement of voices in an ancient catch, 
where one voice takes up the phrase another has dropped, and thus 
seems to give the web of harmony a firmer and more continuous texture. 


Lowell (in Shakespeare Once More) declares that critics need to 
possess “a feeling for music” in order to understand that poet’s 
versification; also, Shakespeare is apt to push a metaphor too 
far, while Milton “cannot resist running a simile into a fugue. 
One always fancies Shakespeare in his best verses, and Milton at 
the keyboard of his organ”; and young Hamlet is “like a musician 
distrustful of himself, he is forever tuning his instrument, first 
overstraining this cord a little, and then that.” In the essay on 
Dryden (1868), Lowell speaks of that poet’s earlier work as 
“mainly of the obbligato sort,” and thinks him “a prose writer, 
with a kind of Aeolian attachment.” He criticises (1867) the 
experiments of J. G. Percival in verse, “because it is plain that 
he had no musical ear, or at least a very imperfect one.” In Rous- 
seau and the Sentimentalists (1867), his ridicule uses a musical 
metaphor: ‘“‘The pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poetical organ was 
one he could pull out at pleasure.” In his essay on Swinburne’s 
Tragedies (1866), he remarks of the opera and oratorio: 


The opera is the closest approach we have to the ancient drama in 
the essentials of structure and presentation; and could we have a libretto 
founded on a national legend and written by one man of genius to be 
filled out and accompanied by the music of another, we might hope for 
something of the same effect upon the stage. But themes of universal 
familiarity and interest are rare,—Don Giovanni and Faust, perhaps, 
most nearly, though not entirely, fulfilling the required conditions,— 
and men of genius are rarer. The oratorio seeks to evade the difficulty 
by choosing Scriptural subjects, and it may certainly be questioned 
whether the day of popular mythology, in the sense in which it subserves 
the purposes of epic or dramatic poetry, be not gone by forever. 
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From Lowell’s Lectures on the Old English Dramatists let me 
take these few illustrations. In the Introductory Lecture, he 
says: “At the risk of being tedious, I shall put you back to your 
scales as a teacher of music does his pupils.”” Of Thomas Dekker 
he says that his extravagances at times “entice the fancy of the 
reader as with the music of an invitation to the waltz’; and of 
Marlow’s Faustus: ““The employment of the devil in a duet seems 
odd. I remember no other instance of his appearance as a mu- 
sician except in Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter.’”’ 

Under the title of The Function of the Poet and Other Essays, 
Albert Mordell edited (1920) some fragmentary lectures and re- 
views by Lowell not included in the authoritative edition of his 
works. A brief paragraph may be allotted to this volume. Lowell 
says, apropos of the style of Henry James: “The Story of Handel’s 
composing always in full dress conveys at least the useful lesson of 
a gentlemanlike deference for the art a man professes and for the 
public whose attention he claims.” Again: “I know very well 
what the charm of mere words is. I know very well that our 
nerves of sensation adapt themselves, as the wood of the violin 
is said to do, to certain modulations, so that we receive them with 
a readier sympathy at every repetition.” Also, a poet should not 
emend his own verses, because “we are jarred by any change in 
the old tune.” 


VI 


Leaving now the formal writing of Lowell in prose, and 
coming to his more intimate self as manifested in his poetic mes- 
sage, we find not a few references to music, some of them obvious 
in the very titles of the poems, while others are hidden in the mesh 
of the verse. The former would be represented by ““To Perdita, 
Singing,” “The Serenade,” “Music,” “Remembered Music,” 
“The Singing Leaves,” “The Finding of the Lyre,” ““Godminster 
Chimes,” “To a Lady Playing on a Cithern,” “On Hearing a 
Sonata of Beethoven’s Played in the Next Room.” These may 
serve to illustrate superficially the musical prepossessions which 
are not even touched upon in biographies of the poet or in critical 
estimates of his poetic inspiration and profuse literary output. 
But a subtler and withal a more basic test will be found in the 
more or less casual allusions to music and musical instruments 
in his verse. It is significant, for instance, of Lowell’s feeling for 
music that in The Vision of Sir Launfal, written at a white heat of 
inspired emotion, he should have begun with these lines: 
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Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flashes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


There is an upwelling here from some deep fountain of his soul; 
and despite the faint auroral flashes, the Vision comes to him with 
unexpected suddenness. as the “‘one chord of music like the sound 
of a great Amen” came to Adelaide Procter the while her fingers 
“wandered idly over the noisy keys.”” Lowell’s poem also “linked 
all perplexed meanings into one perfect peace,” and the mystical 
correspondence is fairly exact. 

Poets have often employed the figure of the organ allusively, 
but generally with no more definite suggestion than that of a cer- 
tain fulness of tone or of harmony. Thus, apparently, did Tenny- 
son use it to body forth in English Alcaics his conception of 
Milton’s poetry: 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time and Eternity, 


God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages! 


So, too, Lowell in his Bibliolatres: 


Thou hear’st not well the mountain organ-tones 
By prophet ears from Hor and Sinai caught,— 


while in The Cathedral he employs the figure of the organ to suggest 
multitudinous echoes rioting amid the groined arches of the Gothic 
architecture like a storm sweeping over some great forest,— 


Solemn the lift of high-embowered roof, 
The clustered stems that spread in boughs disleaved, 
Through which the organ blew a dream of storm. 


The metaphorical use of the organ is greatly extended in L’Envoi 
—To the Muse, in the portion commencing with the lines,— 


Sometimes with flooded ear [I list, 

And hear thee, wondrous organist, 

From mighty continental stops 

A thunder of new music pour; 

Through pipes of earth and air and stone 
Thy inspiration deep is blown . . . 

Thy gathering fugue goes rolling on 
From Maine to utmost Oregon. 
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Lowell, however, does not confine himself to such metaphorical 
allusiveness. In A Legend of Brittany, for instance, he gives us a 
particularized impression of organ-music. The description is so 
beautiful and withal so casually introduced as to justify quotation 
here: 
Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave, 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 
And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away... . 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 
And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky; 
It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 
Filling the vast cathedral;—suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Doubtless there are occasional echoes here of previous poets, such 
as the line, “As the huge bass kept gathering heavily,” which is 
not unlike Milton’s line, ‘“‘And let the base of heaven’s deep organ 
blow.” But the ensemble is as majestic as the instrument which 
it glorifies. While many poets content themselves with an allu- 
sive strand of verse, as it were, Lowell has woven many strands 
into a splendid web of tribute to the King of Instruments. 

Associated with the thought of a church-organ is that of the 
chant which accompanies it. The quotation from A Legend of 
Brittany stopped at the point where the voice of a boy-chorister 
broke “like lightning” through the tonal storm, ‘“‘and the full- 
toned choir awoke”’: 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their varicolored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while, far below, 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro. 


Milton’s At a Solemn Music is not more sonorous or descriptive, 
nor is the thirteenth stanza of his noble hymn On the Morning of 
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Christ’s Nativity any happier in its allusion to the organ. Lowell 
touches again on the chant in his poem entitled The Church: 


I love to hear the glorious swell 
Of chanted song and prayer, 

And the deep organ’s bursting heart 
Throb through the shivering air. 


Chants that a thousand years have heard 
I love to hear again, 

For visions of the olden time 
Are wakened by the strain. 


Lowell apparently loved church ritual and stately ceremonial. 
Partly for this reason, and partly mayhap because he loved music 
as well, he seemed to dislike bucolic efforts in church song. A 
humorous skit on this is given in Fitz Adam’s Story,— 


A deacon he, you saw it in each limb, 

And well he knew to deacon-off a hymn, 

Or lead a choir through all.its wandering woes 
With voice that gathered unction in his nose,— 


and another (in his rhymed lecture entitled The Power of Sound) 
leading up to a description of the more ambitious but hardly more 
satisfactory efforts in certain towns.— 


In towns ambitious of more cultured strains, 
The gruff bass-viol told its inward pains,— 


assisted by the “‘devious discord”’ of a clarinet and by a fiddle that 
mixed up “‘the psalm-tune with a country dance.” Behind all 
this unmusical torture, nevertheless, Lowell sensed the good in- 
tention. In Credidimus Jovem Regnare he pictures a similar 
scene,— 

While the gray minister, with face 

Radiant, let loose his noble bass. 


If heaven it reached not, yet its roll 
Waked all the echoes of the soul, 
And in it many a life found wings 
To soar away from sordid things. 


We have heard the fiddle squeak in these descriptions of 
country choirs. But fiddle and violin are as poles apart in their 
accepted implications. It would seem that a similarly great void 
separated Lowell and Tennyson in their respective attitudes 
towards the violin. The latter poet was present at one of Jo- 
achim’s recitals, and his admiration went out, not so much to 
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the strains of highly premeditated art of the maestro, as to what 
Tennyson styled “the magic of the bowing.” The performance 
was for him the music of motion rather than of sound—an eye- 
music quite the reverse, in its rapidity, of Wordsworth’s “soft 
eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” Lowell was not unmindful 
of such a music, either; for in his poem entitled A Mood, his fancy 
finds the quivering needles of the pine-tree making a soundless 
harmony of multitudinous motion. He addresses the pine-tree,— 


Unregretful the old leaves shedding 
That fringed thee with music before, 
And the deeper thy roots embedding 
In the grace and the beauty of yore. 


But now to the violin. It is not meant as depreciation of the 
laureate’s high gifts and trained faculties if one ventures to con- 
trast his relatively unimaginative attitude towards the violin and 
its master Joachim, with the swarming fancies and the tender 
emotions of Lowell. Under the master’s bow, the violin became 
for our poet a sentient being, endowed also with memory and 
sentiment; for it whispered to the strings more than the master 
knew or meant, mingling with its mood all of its own recollections 
of silent moon-steeped nights when, in the wood of the pine from 
which it had been carved, it heard the singing of the brooks set 
loose from wintry manacles by the warm breath of April, the 
rustling of innumerable boughs, and all the vague whisperings of 
the woodland: 
Men say, the sullen instrument, 
That, from the Master’s bow, 
With pangs of joy or woe, 
Feels music’s soul through every fibre sent, 
Whispers the ravished strings 


More than he knew or meant: 
Old summers in its memory glow; 


The secrets of the wind it sings; 
It hears the April-loosened springs; 
And mixes with its mood 
All it dreamed when it stood 
In the murmurous pine-wood 
Long ago! 


The next stanza continues the dreamy picturing with equal emo- 
tion and equal success, and the three additional stanzas which 
complete the poem furnish an exquisite moralizing based on the 
symbolism of the violin’s treasured memories of the olden time. 
More than any other poem, perhaps, does this of Lowell’s entitled 
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In the Twilight, stretch out groping hands across the chasm that 
divides emotions more or less capable of vocal expression from 
those which defy any kind of vocal intimation of the deeps in the 
human heart. The poem is almost an exception to the thought 
(I think it is Tennyson’s) that “‘music begins where speech leaves 
off.” Apropos of this, the poem “reaches,” declares Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, “a music of dithyrambic quality almost un- 
approachable.” 

It is not, I trust, over-minute “sign-post criticism” to draw 
attention to the epithet “sullen” attached to the violin by Lowell. 
It is singularly felicitous as an example of onomatopeeia in respect 
of the deeper tones of the strings, in addition te the other abundant 
suggestiveness of the word. 

Lowell makes another striking use of the figure of the master 
bending over his instrument the while his bow sweeps gently over 
the strings to learn if they be in tune. The first of the four lines 
is quoted everywhere, but the fancy in the last two lines may 
easily escape the reader of Sir Launfal: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


It is in such delicate allusions to musical facts that the poet 
best indicates his musical interest, rather than in matter-of-fact 
statements however beautifully expressed. For poetry idealizes 
and metaphorizes and moralizes, as in the following noble com- 
parison (from Lowell’s poem: Memoriae Positum: R. G. Shaw): 


As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. 


And Lowell abounds in such allusiveness, as well as in delight- 
ful musical intimations. Many pages could be filled with illus- 
tration. Readers who have followed us thus far may find 
additional interest in the poems entitled “The Forlorn,” “To the 
Memory of Hood,” ““The Palinode: December,” “The Nightingale 
in the Study,” “The Shepherd of King Admetus,” ‘‘Winter- 
Eyening Hymn to My Fire,” “Phcebe,” “Freedom,” “The Wind- 
harp,” “Telepathy,” “Invita Minerva,” “Fancy’s Casuistry,” 
“The Darkened Mind,” “‘An Incident of the Fire at Hamburg,” 
“The Captive,” “Hebe,” “Beaver Brook,” “The Secret,” “The 
Oak,” “The Fountain of Youth” (to mention some titles), and 
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still further illustration in the longer poems already mentioned 
in this paper. 

Not a musician, as was Robert Browning, Lowell could not 
achieve such profundity coupled with technical accuracy as we 
find in “Abt Vogler,” or the dazzling combination of mystery and 
mysticism and music “that out of three sounds he frame, not a 
fourth sound, but a star.” It should constantly be borne in mind 
that Lowell, in his various tributes to the refining influences of 
music, represents the point of view, not of the musical artist, not 
even of the musical amateur (in the popular sense of the word), 
but simply of the broadly cultured and sensitively strung gentle- 
man. How should music affect such a soul? He gives us the 
answer in verse that surely must survive the lapse of many gener- 
ations, and in prose that will fail—if fail it must—of this achieve- 
ment, only because of its too scholarly allusiveness. Browning, 
on the other hand, was (says Berdoe) “‘a thorough musician him- 
self, and no poet ever wrote what the musician felt till he penned 
the wonderful music-poems Abt Vogler, Master Hughes of Saxe- 
Gotha, and A Toccata of Galuppi’s.”” The real wonder is that 
Lowell, even with his breadth and depth of culture, should so 
often have chosen his illustrations from the field of music and 
should have expressed them in such harmonious numbers and 
phrases. Hardly so have Milton, Collins, Gray, or Pope, all of 
whom were, declares Lowell, musicians in effect, skilled lovers of 
music, who profited from the fact in their ability to construct 
harmonious verse and prose. Their musical themes are neverthe- 
less sufficiently rare and not strongly developed. 


VII 

Lowell wrote thousands of letters, and Greenslet considers 
them his best literary product. The index to the two stately 
volumes of his letters edited by Charles Eliot Norton does not 
mention “‘Music,”’ albeit some of his letters would suggest a good 
basis for such a reference; as, for instance, that of 13 June, 1840, 
to Loring; that of 31 August, 1840; that of 16 April, 1889, to 
Norton. From this last it may be interesting to quote briefly: 


’T is near midnight, and I hear a bass drum, kettle-drum and fife, 
playing the dear old boongalang tune of my earliest days, the very one 
to which General Gage marched out of Boston. It is delightful, I 
think it is the noise Wagner is always trying to make and failing. 


Equally interesting are the letters dated 9 December, 1841, 
and 17 April, 1850. But we find the most quotable of all, not in 
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Norton’s volumes, but in Scudder’s. In 1851 Lowell was in Rome, 
and wrote to Miss Fay about the Christmas ceremonial in the 
churches. At Santa Maria Maggiore, “the chief quality of the 
music is its interminableness,” while at St. Peter’s “‘the music 
was good.” 

It may be worthy of remark that in the same letter he writes 
first of all about music, taking up architecture next, and, finally, 
sculpture and painting. The silence of his biographers, editors, 
and appreciators concerning his musical tastes, and their more 
ready references to his judgments respecting architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, are quite in contrast with this: 


I have spoken rather disrespectfully of the music here, but I have 
heard good since I came. On New Year’s Day the Jesuits have a great 
celebration in the church of the Gest. . . . The music was exceedingly 
fine, a remarkably well-trained choir accompanied by the finest organ 
in Rome. The soprano was a boy with a voice that, with my eyes shut, 
I could not have distinguished from that of a woman. We are having 
also, every Tuesday, concerts by the St. Peter’s choir, with music of 
Palestrina, Guglielmi, Mozart, etc. The music of Palestrina has a 
special charm for me, reminding me more than any I ever heard of the 
olian harp with its dainty unexpectedness. . . . The evening before 
last I went to a musical party at Mrs. Rich’s. You know what an 
English musical party is. Your average Englishman enjoys nothing 
beyond ‘God Save the Queen,’ and that because he can either beat time 
or swell the chorus with his own private contribution of discord. But 
I saw here the dogged resolution of the people who have conquered 
America and India. There was no shrinking under long variations on 
the pianoforte, and I could well imagine a roast beef and plum-pudding 
basis under the stolid indifference which outlasted a half-hour’s fiddling. 
Miss Fanny Erskine, a niece of our hostess, sang well, especially in Ger- 
man, and Emiliani is really a fine artist with the violin. 


VIII 


While the wide fields of Lowell’s works—poems, essays, ad- 
dresses, letters—have thus furnished us with perhaps an over- 
abundant anthology of musical references, it nevertheless remains 
true that the readers of this paper have been asked to take much 
oncredit. A bird’s-eye view of his work would leave the impression 
that he was a musician, or at least an amateur, and he was neither. 
He mentions Palestrina, Guglielmi, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner. He uses the terms common in musical 
treatises: music, sound, tone, notes, measure, time, “time and 
tune,”’ melody, air, tune, song, comic song, rhythm, accentuation, 
modulation, cadences, key, keynote, pitch, accompaniment, har- 
mony, accord, concords, chord, chromatic, theme, oratorio, opera, 
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libretto, symphony, sonata, fugue, obbligato, ancient catch, dance 
music, waltz, “invitation to the waltz,” hymn, anthem, Halle- 
lujah, Old Hundred, Auld Lang Syne, “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” Christmas Carols, voluntaries, treble, barytone, choir, 
chorister, vibrates, scherzo, chorus, composer, discord, concert, 
orchestra, band, brass band, Gregorian chanting, fiddling, fiddle- 
stick, Dies Ire, Faust, Don Giovanni, musician, master, lutenist, 
piper, jongleur, singers, singing-robes, scales, music pupils, thrum, 
organ-tones, organ-pipes, organ-stops, vor humana, piano strings, 
piano pedal, piano keys, violin strings, violin bow, organ bass. 

The enumeration might almost have been taken from a tech- 
nical work on music. But Lowell was just a poet, whether he 
wrote in verse or in prose. To him the obsolete lyre, Tyrtzan 
harp, Lesboum barbiton, spinet, pipe or reed was as poetically 
significant as the modern organ or violin or harp. It would indeed 
be a motley orchestra that should attempt to comprise the instru- 
ments he mentions: organ, violin, viol, viol da Gamba, bass viol, 
flute, horn, trumpet, clarinet, piano, fife, drums, bass drum, 
kettledrums, cymbals, chimes, bells, harp, brass, cithern, guitar, 
mandolin—side by side with the lute, lyre, pipe, reed, windharp 
(£olian harp), Tyrtzan harp, Lesboum barbiton, spinet, harpsi- 
chord, monochord, “‘olian attachment,” vielle, hurdy-gurdy, 
barrel-organ, bagpipe. 

And now to conclude my rehearsal of the musical motifs in 
Lowell’s prose and verse—it will be, I think, well within the mark 
to assert that in no other writer of any generation who has not 
written professedly on musical topics, will so many musical ideas 
and expressions be found. Lowell metaphorizes, it is true, but 
that is precisely what we should expect a poet to do. To him the 
pines are musical, and the oaks, and the rivers and seas; to him 
the pure of heart utter celestial melodies; and the groans of the 
slave, the hunger and desolation of the outcast, plead in musical 
phrase; to him life and nature are musical symbols of the unheard 
music of the hereafter. 

Our poet pondered much, and saw deeply into life and nature, 
with eyes like Mercury’s (in The Finding of the Lyre); and he 
illustrated admirably, alike in his prose and in his verse, the say- 
ing of Carlyle: “See deep enough, and you see musically; the heart 
of Nature being everywhere music, if you only can reach it.” 
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movement is, in several respects, curious and unique. 
Perhaps no other composer has ever been so generally 
ignored outside his own country, while at the same time enjoying 
an unquestionably eminent reputation at home. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in France, the enlightened musical 
public considers him their greatest living composer. All-Fauré 
programs are almost as common in Paris as all-Chopin ones are 
in New York. “La Revue Musicale,” the most distinguished of 
Parisian monthlies, has devoted an entire special issue to Fauré, 
with tributes by his pupils Ravel, Fl. Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, 
Charles Kéchlin and others. Even Georges Auric, the official 
spokesman of the now famous “Groupe des Six,” has called him 
“the Master of us all.”” Add to this the numerous honors heaped 
upon Fauré by the Government—and it is evident that his fellow- 
countrymen are sufficiently conscious of his wide influence and 
undoubted genius. Yet, in America, and one might add, in all 
other countries except France, his work is practically unknown. 
Certainly such a situation can be justly termed “‘curious.” And 
may we not call “unique,” a man who began writing his first songs 
in 1865 and has continued for almost sixty years to produce com- 
positions which, paradoxically, become ever more spiritually 
youthful and serene as he becomes physically older and weaker? 
There are several causes which might be suggested in an 
attempt to explain exactly why Fauré has been thus overlooked 
outside of France. It has been many times written and said that 
Fauré’s art is so extremely Gallic in its very essence that it is 
hardly possible for anyone without the French temperament and 
mind to understand and appreciate it. One cannot export him, 
they tell us, just as one cannot export Racine. Only Frenchmen 
can grasp his music, just as only Germans (apparently) can grasp 
the significance of Max Reger. Perhaps that is so. But until 
someone makes Fauré-propaganda in the sense that Mengelberg 
has made Mahler-propaganda, it is useless to say what the 
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possibilities are for a just appreciation of this Frenchman’s work 
in the future. 

Undoubtedly, a more serious reason for Fauré’s neglect lies 
in the peculiar nature of his slow development, which made of 
him a lesser figure until he had passed the half-century mark. 
People naturally look to the younger men to break new paths. 
When a composer has reached the age of fifty without having 
produced anything of prime importance, he is generally safely 
shelved. In 1895 Fauré was fifty, and—as everyone thought— 
“safely shelved.” All those creations which date from before 
1895—even such individual works as ““La Bonne Chanson” or 
the ““Requiem’’—were passed over in silence at the time of their 
publication even in France, due to the fact that Fauré’s originality 
was never one of the obtrusive sort. Only now do they take on 
a great importance in the light of his later work. 

Who could have foreseen that in the twenty-five years which 
followed (from, that is, 1898 to 1923) Fauré would most truly 
find himself? Yet it was in just that interval that the music 
critics, particularly those outside of France, were most beautifully 
unaware of his very existence. The explanation is simple. The 
older critics thought they had Fauré nicely pigeon-holed as a com- 
poser of a sort of super-salon music, and the younger ones, natur- 
ally enough, were all taken up with the utterly new manner and 
startling innovations of Debussy and his followers. But now that 
the clouds and mists of Impressionism have cleared away, now 
that no one dreams of denying the towering genius of Debussy, it 
is time to give Fauré his rightful place in contemporary music. 
France has already done so, and sooner or later, other nations, we 
believe, will do likewise. ' 

* * 
* 


Gabriel Fauré’s life can be summed up briefly. Born on the 
13th of May, 1845, at Pamiers, his childhood was spent at Foix, 
where his father was director of the Ecole Normale. His musical 
studies were begun at the age of ten, when he entered the then 
famous Ecole Niedermeyer. It was here that, ten years later, 
his composition work under Saint-Saéns was finished. Although 
his teacher was only ten years his senior, Fauré nevertheless has 
had a life-long respect and reverence for Saint-Saéns, which is 
touching, even though some may find it hard to understand. 
Superficially, their music has some analogous characteristics, 
especially as regards the perfection of technique. But actually, 
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there is all the difference between talent and genius—Mendelssohn 
and Bach. 

To gain a livelihood, the young composer took up the duties 
of organist, first in provincial churches and then at Paris, which 
eventually culminated in his assuming charge of the organ at the 
Madeleine. Between times, he had taught at the Ecole Nieder- 
meyer and in 1896, with the resignation of Massenet, Fauré 
replaced him as professor of composition at the Conservatoire de 
Paris. It is remarkable to note that, although a partial list of 
of Fauré’s pupils contains such widely-known composers as Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Enesco, Kéchlin, Louis Aubert, none of them 
have ever copied the style of their “maitre.” As Henri Pru- 
niéres has so well said: 


What Fauré developed among his pupils was taste, harmonic 
sensibility, the love of pure lines, of unexpected and colorful modulations; 
but he never gave them receipts for composing according to his style 
and that is why they all sought and found their own paths in many 
different, and often opposed, directions. 


In 1905, Fauré was elected director of the Conservatoire, 
which important post he finally relinquished, due to old age. His 
eminent career has been signally recognized by the Government: 
not only has he been made a member of the Institute of France 
and a Commander of the Legion of Honor, but he also received a 
national hommage in the Sorbonne (Spring, 1922) such as was 
only given to Pasteur. Yet, in spite of these honors, Fauré has 
the universal reputation of being the most modest and timid of 
men. The story is told that a friend once approached the white- 
haired composer and asked him why he had never written a com- 
position for string quartet. “Ah,” replied Fauré seriously, “I 
should so much like to, but it is really much too difficult for me.”’ 

To say that Gabriel Fauré is the greatest living French com- 
poser, is saying a great deal, considering the position France 
holds in present-day music. One must remember that Maurice 
Ravel and Florent Schmitt are still alive and—if Mr. Daniel 
Gregory Mason insists—d’Indy also is still with us. Nevertheless, 
I have even heard French musicians, who would not think of 
sneering at “‘Les Six,’”’ voice the opinion that the passage of half 
a century would prove Fauré’s later work to have a more lasting 
quality than the bulk of Debussy. But, of course, these are the 
kind of questions which are best referred to posterity for solution. 
It would be more helpful for the American music-lover to say that 
Fauré is the Brahms of France. This does not mean that he 
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imitates Brahms in any way—but rather that he possesses a 
genius as great, a style as individual and a technique as perfect 
as that master. Moreover, he has the same penchant for chamber 
music and songs in preference to larger combinations, the same 
absolute clarity in formal texture, and the same unmistakable 
something which stamps a composition Fauréan as it stamps one 
Brahmsian. One more similarity seems worth while pointing 
out. This Frenchman’s music, in spite of its apparent simplic- 
ity, has a certain ungetatable quality which must be disconcerting 
to the uninitiated. Was this not also true of Brahms? One 
must therefore guard against thinking that just because Fauré 
deals only with rational harmonies, he must be enjoyed imme- 
diately or not at all. This point cannot be too greatly empha- 
sized. Whatever is true of the difficulty encountered in grasping 
Schoenberg’s later manner is equally true of Fauré, though he be 
at opposite poles of the harmonic globe. 


* * 
* 


All of Fauré’s production may be divided into the usual three 
periods. But there is no such radical difference between his first 
and last manners as is evident in many other composers. In fact, 
it is not very difficult to find premonitions of his last manner in 
even his earliest creations, and traces of the early Fauré in his most 
recent publications. It is the quality of his inspiration that has 
most changed. The themes, harmonies, form, have remained 
essentially the same, but with each new work they have all become 
more fresh, more personal, more profound. We shall have occa- 
sion to illustrate this point while considering his work in detail. 

Fauré first gained attention as a composer of songs, and it is 
perhaps through this medium that those unfamiliar with his work 
can best approach him. In all, he has written over one hundred 
“‘mélodies”: there are sixty (dating from 1865-1904) conveniently 
collected in three volumes; two song-cycles entitled “‘La Bonne 
Chanson” (1892) and “La Chanson d’Eve” (1910); and three mis- 
cellaneous collections: ‘“‘Le Jardin Clos” (1918), “‘Mirages” 
(1919), and finally “L’Horizon Chimérique (1922). All these 
songs have one quality in common: their exquisitely intimate 
character. One feels as if the smallest concert-hall must be too 
large to contain their fragile beauty. Fauré, by his very nature, 
was especially fitted for the lyric art and it is significant that the 
first ten years of his career as composer were devoted exclusively 
to song-writing. 
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Volume One, containing his first twenty songs, need not detain 
us long. One finds the young composer under the influence of 
Gounod, and except for isolated songs such as “‘Aprés un réve” 
or ‘Au bord de l’eau” there is little sign of the artist tocome. It 
is with the second volume of the sixty collected songs, that we 
first meet the real Fauré. Some of these songs, as for example, 
“Les Berceaux,” ““Les Roses d’Ispahan” and especially “‘Clair de 
Lune” are so beautiful, so perfect, that they have even penetrated 
to America. But such melodies as “Le Secret,” “Nocturne,” 
“Les Présents,” of the same volume, are just as worthy of being 
known. When we remember that thirty-five years have passed 
since they were written, we cannot but marvel at the manner in 
which they have preserved all their tender charm, their fresh and 
subtle harmonies. Only masterpieces can so withstand the 
ravages of time. 

The singer or musician who is unfamiliar with Fauré’s third 
volume of twenty songs is truly to be pitied. Let him or her turn 
to “‘Le plus doux chemin”—all of Fauré is contained in the three 
short pages of that melody. A glance assures us of their utter 
simplicity. The piano accompaniment remains pure accompani- 
ment (as in most of Fauré’s songs), yet it is so absolutely wedded 
to the voice-part, that one without the other is unthinkable. The 
accompanying figure traced in the first measure is retained un- 
flinchingly throughout, a process much favored by Fauré because 
of the unity it gives a composition. Appreciate the contours of 
the melodic line, the strangely individual modulatory processes, 
the suave progressions of the bass, which are so characteristic of 
all this composer’s work. And now let us admit that we have 
been attempting to define the indefinable. Magic of this sort 
defies analysis. “‘Le plus doux chemin” leads us to several of the 
other gems of this volume, but lack of space prevents us from 
doing more than mentioning them: “Soir,” “Prison,” “Accom- 
pagnement,” “Le Ramier,” etc. Compare his setting of Ver- 
laine’s ““Mandoline” with that of Debussy, and you will see that 
it is not absolutely necessary to take advantage of the new har- 
monic resources in order to write an entirely original melody. 

“La Bonne Chanson,” dating from 1892, is a setting of nine 
Verlaine poems in cycle form, which has already become so classic 
in France that it is almost as often sung there as the “‘Dichterliebe” 
series. Several main themes recur frequently enough to give 
the sentiment of nine closely bound songs. Contrasting with the 
thoroughly justified popularity of ‘“‘La Bonne Chanson” is the 
neglect with which singers in Paris have treated Fauré’s second 
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song cycle, “La Chanson d’Eve,” written fifteen years later. 
The reason is obvious: just as conductors first preferred ‘““Tann- 
hiuser” to “‘Tristan,” just as pianists still prefer Scriabine’s third 
Sonata to his ninth, so singers prefer Fauré’s earlier cycle to the 
later one. It is only logical to prophesy that twenty years from 
now singers and public will arrive at ‘““La Chanson d’Eve.” In 
“La Bonne Chanson”’ we find the composer young, enthusiastic, 
enchanted with nature, overflowing with joy and emotion before 
his beloved; in ‘‘La Chanson d’Eve” we find him mature, calm, 
self-contained to the point of austerity, quietly calling on death: 
“emporte-moi dans ton néant.” In the later cycle two funda- 
mental ideas exposed in the first song, “Paradis,” are later master- 
fully utilized in the fourth, eighth, ninth and tenth songs. ‘Roses 
Ardentes” or “)’Aube Blanche” are simple and clear and beautiful 
enough to be appreciated by anyone with musical sensibility: 
but both “Prima Verba” and particularly the last melody of the 
cycle, “O mort, poussiére d’étoiles,” will be sure to disconcert the 
newcomer by their impassive, static exterior. Only repeated 
readings will make clear how filled they are with deep emotion. 

The final three collections of melodies, published within the 
last five years, have as yet made little headway with either per- 
formers or the general public. One might reproach Fauré for 
having made certain of the eight songs which make up “‘Le Jar- 
din Clos” too closely resemble some of his other productions. 
There is a tendency to repeat certain mannerisms which is re- 
grettable. But the two volumes which follow—‘‘Mirages” and 
“L’Horizon Chimérique’’—are without a blemish. Here is Fauré 
at his very ripest. Of “Mirages,” we prefer ‘““Danseuse’”’; by its 
purity, its restraint, its perfection in every detail, one of the 
greatest songs ever written. A careful study of ““Danseuse” or, in 
fact, any of the other three songs which make up the collection, 
must prove to any unprejudiced listener Fauré’s great gifts. It 
would be difficult to pick a favorite among the four melodies which 
comprise “L’Horizon Chimérique.” It is nothing short of un- 
canny that any man fast approaching the eighties should have 
been able to write “Diane, Séléné,” twenty measures as fresh 
and guileless as youth itself. Ah, yes, but I suppose it is only a 
very old man who could have attained the divine serenity breathed 
in those two pages... . 

Before turning to the piano works, we must at least mention 
the “Requiem” (1887) for solo voices, chorus, organ and or- 
chestra. Fauré has been called the St. Francis d’Assisi of music, 
and nothing could better exemplify his humble, modest attitude 
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towards life than this “Requiem” where “no inquietude or agita- 
tion disturbs the profound meditation.” 

The complete list of Fauré’s compositions for piano com- 
prises 13 “Nocturnes”; 13 “Barcarolles;’ 6 “Impromptus”’; 
4 ‘“Valses-Caprices’”’; 9 ‘‘Preludes”’; 8 “Piéces Bréves’’; 3 “‘Ro- 
mances sans Paroles”; a ““Mazurka”’; a “Theme and Variations” ; 
“Dolly,” a suite of six pieces for piano—4 hands; a “Ballade” 
and “‘Fantasie,” both compositions for piano and orchestra. It is 
neither possible nor necessary to comment on each piano piece 
separately. The striking resemblance to the nomenclature used 
by Chopin is at once apparent, just as his influence is plainly 
evident in several of the early works. It is these—the least charac- 
teristic of Fauré’s output—that Parisian artists are most fond of 
performing. The three “Romances sans Paroles” should be rele- 
gated to the indiscretions every young composer commits. More 
representative of this early period is the third “Impromptu.” 
The graceful flow of the first part, the excellent balance obtained 
by the reflective middle section, the knowledge displayed of 
pianistic writing, all go to make up a very finished composition, 
and yet—and yet there is something superficial about it all, 
something that smacks too much of the drawing-room, something 
that makes it just a little too pretty. In the same way the several 
“Valses-Caprices,” in spite of their admirable qualities, seem to 
me essentially foreign to Fauré’s “‘esprit.”’ His is too orderly, too 
logical a mind to be really capricious. On the other hand, the 
“Ballade” (1881), also dating from this period, is an enjoyable 
work throughout. While it is possible to detect Chopin’s influ- 
ence in the first part, there are unmistakable signs of the later 
Fauré in the last section. The “Ballade” was originally composed 
for piano alone, but it was later arranged for piano and orchestra, 
in which form it is now one of the most frequently played piano 
concertos in Paris. 

It was with the sixth “Nocturne” that Fauré first fully 
emerged from the shadow of the great Pole. Alfred Cortot has 
said, ““There are few pages in all music comparable to these,”’ and 
there are many musicians in France who hold the same opinion. 
The breath and dignity of the opening melody, the restless C4#-minor 
section which follows (with the peculiar syncopated harmonies so 
often and so well used by Fauré), the graceful fluidity of the third 
idea: all these elements are brought to a stormy climax in the 
short development section; then, after a pause, comes the return 
of the consoling first page. After the sixth ‘“Nocturne,”’ the 

fifth “Barcarolle” and the “Theme and Variations” should be 
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named as the best of the piano works which date from the com- 
poser’s middle period. Only by remembering the proverbial 
sluggishness of the usual run of concert-artists in introducing new 
music, can we explain the unjust neglect such a masterwork as 
the “Theme and Variations” has suffered outside of France. 
Certainly it is one of Fauré’s most approachable works. Even 
at first hearing it leaves an indelible impression. The ““Theme”’ 
itself has the same fateful, march-like tread, the same atmosphere 
of tragedy and heroism, that we find in the introduction of Brahms’s 
“First Symphony.” And the variety and spontaneity of the 
eleven variations which follow bring to mind nothing less than 
the “Symphonic Etudes.” How many pianists, I wonder, have 
not regretted that the composer disdained the easy triumph of 
closing on the brilliant, dashing tenth variation. No, poor souls, 
they must turn the page and play that last, enigmatic (and most 
beautiful) one, which seems to leave the audience with so little 
desire to applaud. 

Little wonder, then, that pianists have carefully avoided play- 
ing the ungrateful works of the third manner in public. To the 
novice they are almost sure to appear unpianistic. There is no 
attempt to make the piano sound lusciously full or dazzlingly 
brilliant, but always a sort of ascetic reserve, an intended thinness 
which makes one think they were conceived for the spinet rather 
than the modern grand. The explanation lies, I believe, not 
only in the fact that they were mostly thought and written away 
from the piano, but also because Fauré’s very nature is non- 
orchestral, and from this point of view his recent piano pieces 
are only one more proof of his individuality. While these works 
cannot be played with too much clarity and finesse, they are 
fortunately not technically outside the range of the average 
pianist’s abilities. (This alone is an individual trait in a day of 
post-Scriabinic terrors!) 

The “Nine Preludes,” composed 1910-11, are representative 
of Fauré’s third manner in piano writing. At first you will not like 
all of them. At first, what will most attract you, will be the third 
in G-minor, a strange mixture of the romantic and classic, or 
the eighth in C-minor with its dry, acrid brilliance (so rarely found 
in Fauré). But study the others carefully. Return again and 
again to that sixth in Eb-minor, which can be placed side by side 
with the most wonderful of the Preludes of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.”” Or to the ninth in E-minor, which is so simple— 
so absolutely simple that we can never hope to understand how 
it can contain such great emotional power. 
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Here we are at the farthest borders of the Fauréan tone- 
world—the Nocturnes and Barcarolles which follow the Nine 
Preludes—here there are neither fireworks nor contrapuntal 
mazes, but only light-filled glades of suave melodies and subtle 
harmonies. Particularly the thirteenth “Nocturne” (1922) must 
make us marvel before the ever-renewed youthfulness of this 
septuagenarian. It is interesting to note that the form is almost 
identical with that of the sixth “Nocturne”: here, too, there are 
three different central ideas, but whereas, in the earlier nocturne, 
they are separately conceived and presented, in the later work each 
idea seems to flow inevitably into the one which follows and 
throughout there is a greater concision and bareness. In the 
eleven pages of the sixth, we can count three distinct pauses, in the 
ten pages of the thirteenth ““Nocturne” there is no actual pause. 
This continuity of architectural line’ is very characteristic of 
Fauré’s last style and we shall meet it over and over again in all 
his most recent works. 

Those pianists who deplore the lack of worth-while, modern 
piano concertos, should make the acquaintance of Fauré’s “‘Fan- 
tasie” (1919) for piano and orchestra. It is dedicated to Alfred 
Cortot and it was he who first played it in public. Needless to 
say, this concerto gives the pianist no opportunity to astound 
an open-mouthed public with pyrotechnical feats, and furthermore, 
all those heaven-storming propensities so lavishly displayed in 
almost all piano concertos are entirely absent here. The “‘Fan- 
tasie” is, in short, first, music and then a concerto. Perhaps we 
may hope for its introduction to America by Cortot himself. 

After the songs it is by his chamber music that Gabriel Fauré 
has been most appreciated in his own country. It is difficult to 
think of any composer since Brahms who has made such impor- 
tant additions to chamber music literature as Fauré. In reality, 
all his music—his piano works and opera even to a fault—gives 
one that feeling of personal, intimate contact so essential to the 
ideal ‘“‘musique de chambre.” Fauré’s production in this form 
divides itself naturally into two groups: those he composed as a 
younger man (Sonata for violin and piano; first and second piano 
quartets), and those which date from his sixtieth year onwards 
(second Sonata for violin and piano; two sonatas for ’cello and 
piano; two piano quintets and, lastly, a Trio).2 Except for the 


1David Stanley Smith has recently touched on Fauré’s relation to this subject in 
an article which appeared in the Yale Review. 


3 2We might mention here the miscellaneous pieces which are so popular with violin- 
ists and ’cellists in France: the Berceuse, Romance, Elégie, Papillon, Sicilienne, etc. 
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first piano quintet, which was composed in 1906, all the works of 
the second group were written in the last six years (1916-23), an 
enormous output for a composer past seventy years of age. 

Fauré’s first essay in an extended form was the Sonata for 
violin and piano in A-major (1876), which is played in Paris to-day 
almost as often as Franck’s A-major. Even in America, I believe, 
it is not altogether unknown or unplayed. But those musicians 
who base their entire knowledge of this Frenchman on their 
acquaintance with that early sonata should be warned that it is 
not to be counted one of Fauré’s representative works. From the 
standpoint of originality the scherzo is by far the most successful 
movement. The other three movements are surprisingly free 
of all those earmarks of style that we now recognize as preémi- 
nently Fauréan. But perhaps the sonata’s greatest weakness is 
the stilted form in which it is cast. The conventionally classic 
form is adhered to throughout with a rigidity that betrays the 
hand of the novice. (Fauré himself has shown us in his later 
chamber music the difference-between keeping the letter and the 
spirit of the law.) One should not, however, underestimate the 
rather charming musical ideas, particularly in the slow and last 
movements, which probably explain the popularity the sonata 
enjoys. 

The first Piano Quartet in C-minor, which was published 
three years later, shows an enormous improvement over the violin 
sonata, and may be ranked as Fauré’s best early composition. 
It is young, fresh—one cannot help but listen to the confidences 
of so modest and sympathetic a young man. The first broad, 
masculine theme, whose entire nature is so completely changed 
later by those strange Fauréan harmonies, is followed by a 
second, contrasting theme, which Roger-Ducasse has said “‘might 
have been by Beethoven, if Beethoven had had Fauré’s tender 
grace.” If there is anything to be said against this first quartet, 
it is certainly its all-too-conventional structure. What a pity 
to have made the recapitulation an almost exact repetition of the 
exposition. And something of the fantasy and gayness of the 
scherzo is spoiled by keeping so strictly within the bounds of the 
usual form. But in spite of the whole work’s being a little too 
“‘well-made,”’ its pure loveliness as absolute music overshadows, 
by far, the structural weakness, and will keep it one of Fauré’s 
most delightful compositions. 

There are no excuses to be made for the second Piano Quartet 
in G-minor. It is a mature work, which stands on its own feet from 
every standpoint. Published in 1886, seven years after the first 
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Quartet, it shows the composer less carefree, less happy, more 
serious, more profound. Like all Fauré’s chamber music, it be- 
gins immediately—without any introduction whatsoever—by a 
frank statement of the main theme, a sensuous, long-phrased 
melody sustained by an agitated piano accompaniment. The 
scherzo breaks away from the traditional minuet-form long 
enough to bring back a fragment of the opening theme of the 
first movement in a most refreshing manner. But it is the adagio 
which is probably the crowning movement of the quartet. It is 
a long sigh of infinite tenderness, a long moment of quiet melan- 
choly and nostalgic charm. Its beauty is a truly classic one if 
we define classicism as “intensity on a background of calm.” The 
last movement forms a fitting close to what is an unquestionably 
magistral work. 

After twenty years of silence, Fauré returned to chamber 
music writing with a first Piano Quintet (1906). It is a work 
in three movements, the last being a sort of combination “‘Scherzo- 
Finale.” The andante, in spite of an expressive middle section, 
is, we believe, one of Fauré’s lesser ¢reations. It is especially the 
first movement, however, which is entirely successful. The 
initial theme covers six pages and is an excellent example of that 
continuity of line that we have already pointed out as peculiar 
to Fauré’s last manner. A short subsidary theme for strings 
alone, which later plays so important a part in the development, 
brings us to the second idea—an ardent, yearning phrase which 
must convince the most recalcitrant ear of Fauré’s great powers 
of melody-making. Note, moreover, the admirable writing for the 
strings and the contrapuntal independence of each separate line in 
the development. Note with what technical mastery the recapit- 
ulation is made the inevitable climax of the development and is 
so varied as to take away all feeling of repetition. An elaborate 
coda finishes the movement. 

The chamber works which followed the first Quintet were 
all written in the last six years. If they are not well known, we 
must remember that, in the nature of things, new music travels 
very slowly. Surely no music could be more limpid, clear, or 
seemingly effortless, and it seems only a matter of time before 
they are fully appreciated. Who can doubt that the second 
violin “Sonata” in E-minor (1917) will some day take its place 
beside the first in the affections of the public; or that the ’cellists 
will not end up by discovering the two sonatas for ’cello and piano 
(1918 and 1922). And the “Trio,”’ just published (1923), with its 
magnificent Andantino—what an extraordinary work it is, to 
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come from the pen of a comparatively unknown composer. It 
was not without reason that all the Parisian critics forgot their 
conservative or “radical’’ sympathies long enough to join in 
unanimous praise of that same “Trio” on the occasion of its first 
performance in Paris last Spring (1923). 

Yet, I suppose, if one were forced to name Fauré’s chef 
d’ceuvre, those who know his work best would agree on the second 
Piano Quintet (1921). In it is embodied a pure well of spir- 
ituality, a humanizing force such as is found in only the greatest 
masters. For those who love Fauré’s music, it is the “holy of 
holies” —to analyze it theme by theme and movement by movement 
would be desecration! (In any case, how could one hope to ana- 
lyze the haunting beauty of, for example, that half-shy, half- 
questioning second theme of the first movement?) The entire 
composition is extremely classic, that is to say, it is as far re- 
moved as possible from the romantic temperament. In profundity 
it recalls Bach, in grace, Mozart. The chamber music organi- 
zation that first plays this quintet in America will do themselves 
honor and the American music public a great service. 

From what has already been said of Fauré’s character and 
nature, it will not be found strange that his compositions for 
orchestra occupy a secondary place in his work. His orchestra 
is almost never more than a background for a chorus, a piano, or 
some stage play. His most important “‘musique de scéne” was 
written for “‘Caligula” (1888), “Shylock” (1889) and ‘“Pelléas 
and Mélisande” (1898), from which latter the “Prélude’’ and 
“Molto Adagio” are particularly worthy of mention. “‘Prométhée” 
(1900) must also be classed as incidental music, though its pro- 
portions are such as to make it take on the importance of an 
operatic work. The piano score makes it seem an unequal cre- 
ation, although to be truly judged it should be heard in its original 
setting, as given in the open air at the Thé&tre des Arénes de 
Béziers in 1900. 

At the age of 67, Gabriel Fauré wrote his first and only opera: 
“Pénélope,” a lyric-drama in three acts to a poem by René Fau- 
chois. First performed at Monte Carlo and Paris in 1913, it was 
recently revived (Spring of 1922) at the Opéra-Comique with 
Lucien Muratore as Ulysses. The libretto is based on the episode 
from the Odyssey which relates the home-coming of Ulysses 
disguised as a beggar and the vengeance wreaked upon the Pre- 
tenders. The libretto is hardly more perfect than most plays 
destined for musical treatment. Particularly the last scene, 
with its tableau of Penelope and Ulysses surrounded by the 
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chorus of shepherds singing the usual “Gloire 4 Zeus,” seems a 
stupidly operatic finish that might easily have been avoided. 
But other operas have survived in spite of their librettos, and so 
will this one. 

Let us admit without further ado that the music is, as a whole, 
distinctly non-theatrical. Use is made, naturally, of the traditional 
leitmotiv, but from the first page of the opening “Prélude” one 
can hear that this is no ordinary opera. (It has been said that 
“Pénélope” was written in the country, entirely without the aid of 
a piano!) “Fauré in the theatre remained the Fauré of the so- 
natas and quintets’”—what could be more natural. Just as the 
sonatas and quartets breath a quiet, interior, classical emotion, 
so the atmosphere of “Pénélope’’ overflows with a deep feeling 
that shuns all exterior stage play. The result is music such as 
accompanies the first entrance of Penelope, or the second scene 
of the second act; music which describes for us not what the 
characters do, but what they feel. There are also the more 
external, charming parts, of course, like the exquisite dance of 
the flute-players in the first act or that ravishing page of the 
Pretenders’ wooing of Penelope. (It is so alluring that it is hard 
to see how even she, the model spouse, could possibly have resisted 
their enticements!) Considered as a whole, “‘Pénélope”’ is a 
fascinating work, certainly one of the best operas written since 
Wagner. 

Why is “Pénélope”’ so universally ignored outside of France? 
It takes longer than ten years for an opera which makes so little 
appeal to the popular imagination to make its way around the 
world. Even in Paris, I doubt whether “Pénélope”’ has attained 
what is called a “popular success.” That is as it should be. 
“Aida” has always drawn more crowded houses than “‘Pelléas”— 
and probably always will. Opera, as we all know, is a popular 
art, and so the small minority who would enjoy “Pénélope” as 
music, rather than as a spectacle, must wait until some manager 
forgets his public long enough to give us what would probably 
be a financial failure, but a great artistic success. 

With this brief résumé completed, we hope to have indicated, 
in some measure, the extent and significance of Gabriel Fauré’s 
work as a composer. Emile Vuillermoz, one of the best Parisian 
critics, has said that “to love and understand Fauré constitutes 
a privilege from which it is difficult not to derive a sort of innocent 
pride. It is the mark of a subtle ear, the flattering indication of 
a refined sensibility.” Requirements such as these, if we are to 
take M. Vuillermoz seriously, seem to promise a long period of 
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waiting before Fauré is properly estimated. But with an art such 
as his, we can afford to be patient. ““The same reasons which have 
retarded his recognition will be those to insure his future fame’ — 
what André Gide said of Dostoyevsky some years ago can be 
equally applied to Fauré. For many, many years he was the 
center of a small admiring group which has gradually widened 
so as to include all Parisian concert-going circles. It is this fact 
which makes one hopeful that what was true of Paris may be 
true of the world at large. And the world at large has particular 
need of Gabriel Fauré to-day; need of his calm, his naturalness, 
his restraint, his optimism; need, above all, of the musician and his 
great art: 


“La, of tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme, et volupté.” 








MUSIC EDUCATION, A MUSICAL 
AMERICA, THE AMERICAN COMPOSER, 
A SEQUENCE 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


MERICA is struggling in the throes of a musical rebellion. 

A state of affairs exists in the musical world that the mu- 

sician of not many years ago would have viewed with as- 
tonishment. The musical atmosphere is violently agitated. The 
rights and wrongs of American teachers, artists, conductors and 
composers are being championed and denounced with tremendous 
vigor. A movement for American musical independence has 
attained remarkable momentum. ‘The press (musical and pro- 
fane), associations organized for the advancement of American 
music and musicians, and even many municipal authorities, are 
active members of the rebellious army. Widespread propaganda 
is the most powerful weapon wielded by the rebels. Such a tumult, 
growing in intensity with the passage of days, impels the interested 
onlooker to sit up and take notice. He instinctively asks what is 
the cause of it all. He knows that revolts are usually the outcome 
of oppression and repression, real or imagined. Are there, he asks, 
causes for this musical uprising? Are they real or imagined, and 
if there be just cause for revolt, is it being properly presented and 
are the measures taken for obtaining justice wise? Such questions 
as these will doubtless be answered according to the predilections of 
him who answers, but this onlooker, if he be really open to con- 
viction, will conclude that there is no doubt that American teachers, 
artists, conductors and composers have not only not always re- 
ceived the consideration they deserve, but too frequently have had, 
in rough but forceful parlance, a raw deal. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of the supercilious attitude assumed by a leading orchestra 
-—supported by American money—and by certain artists, them- 
selves American, toward an American choral work given under the 
writer’s direction. The indifference and contemptuous attitude 
were too pronounced for misunderstanding. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that these artists were not participants in later pro- 
ductions under the same direction in which they were quite inter- 
ested. That incident occurred a considerable number of years ago 
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and times have changed somewhat for the better, but the fact 
remains that a foreign label still possesses a glamour that dazzles. 

The predominance of foreign musicians in American musical 
development that characterized our earlier years was inevitable. 
Such dependence on outside help was true of practically all 
phases of American activity. American civilization, industry and 
culture had their genesis abroad. Long after the first settlers 
opened up the new world the civilization, industry and culture of 
the old countries which began the populating of the new continued 
to influence and develop those of America. Naturally, music had a 
similar beginning and early development. As America grew in 
years and economic stature and felt the impulse of its own peculiar 
national ideals which had their birth under the conditions of the 
new world and became increasingly strong and self-reliant, pre- 
dominance of the old was more and more completely overcome and 
the new world began working out its problems of civilization, cul- 
ture and industry in accordance with the new environment and on 
an independent basis. With what results is well known. It was 
to be expected that a similar tendency toward musical indepen- 
dence should manifest itself, but music lagged behind and permitted 
foreign domination much longer than was allowed in other fields. 
Mutterings of the present revolt, however, were heard from time 
to time, growing in volume and frequency, until they have reached 
the present vociferous note. A steadily increasing number of 
American-born and naturalized foreign-born musicians taking up 
the musical activities in the new world made certain a demand for 
musical independence. That demand is now in full cry, the 
movement is gaining headway, and this interested looker-on finds 
himself leaning strongly to the conviction that the revolt has real 
reasons for its manifestation. American musicians too long have 
been discriminated against. There is just cause for rebelling 
against conditions that continue this discrimination. Propaganda 
is in order, and the more widespread and insistent it becomes, the 
better. 

Satisfied as to the justice of the cause, the onlooker begins 
to seek answer to his second query, Is this propaganda present- 
ing the truth, and are the measures being taken for securing 
independence wise? There is danger i in propaganda; reaction from 
submergence by imported music and musicians is exceedingly 
prone to go to extremes and pass into a clamor that, failing in 
discernment, becomes chauvinistic rather than sensibly patriotic, 
placing emphasis on nationality rather than on quality. The self- 
respecting musician, while enthusiastically supporting every effort 
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to bring consideration and true valuation to American music and 
musicians, will be desirous of the assurance that this valuation 
rests on a foundation that cannot be shaken, and that the move- 
ment proceeds in an orderly and thoroughly convincing manner. 
He will want to be sure that every claim rests on truth. He will 
avoid sham and false pretention, as he would a plague. Con- 
ceding, then, without hesitation or reservation, that the demand 
for recognition of American music and musicians is right and 
should be pushed with energy, a sincere well-wisher of the move- 
ment is constrained to remember that the absolutely right and per- 
manent settlement of any matter comes only after a full and frank 
discussion of its merits has put all sides of the question at issue 
before those who are interested and that its propaganda must be 
unanswerable because of its discerning presentation of facts. It is 
always an ungrateful task to seem to go counter to patriotic 
public opinion, even when one feels assured that intentions are of 
the best and that facts substantiate one’s contentions. The editor 
of THe Musicat QuaRTERLY surely felt the truth of this when he 
made his recent address on “The American Composer and the 
American Publisher.”” That address contained statements un- 
pleasant to the patriot who is for the American composer, good, 
bad and indifferent. One need not agree with all the speaker’s 
deductions to commend his opening up an angle of discussion that 
has an important bearing on the final settlement of the matter. 
His point that the permanent settlement of the place the American 
composer shall hold in the world’s scheme of music depends upon 
the education of the American people to an understanding and 
appreciation of really good music, and the complement of this 
truth, namely, that the American composer who will create music 
destined to live beside that of the best European composers will be 
the product of this ‘uncompromising music education,” cannot be 
successfully controverted. Propaganda may be, it undoubtedly 
is, useful as an agency in making known the work of the American 
composer, but it will always be an agency; it can never be the 
producer of the American composer. He will spring from a soil— 
a truly musical American population—which has been thoroughly 
cultivated and is fertilized by true musical ideals and sympathies. 
Springing from such a soil, he will be the product of right condi- 
tions, inspiring traditions and proper training. He will be the final 
member of a sequence—Music Education, a Musical America, 
the American Composer. The members of this sequence cannot be 
transposed; it must begin at the right end and develop naturally 
from cause to effect in logical order. The great composer is the 
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apex of musical culture, a culture that, in its lowest terms, em- 
braces the people en masse and, as it approaches its culmination, is 
intensified in the specialized training of the diminishing number 
who are absorbed in it until it reaches its apex in the creator—the 
composer. 

If these are facts—and who can deny them—those who are 
seeking musical independence and the evolution of an American 
composer whose works will rank in originality, sustained expression 
and technical mastery with those of the best European composers 
should turn their attention to a study of the people, the conditions 
which affect them musically, the trend of their musical tastes and 
their promise, as the soil in which this musicianship must grow. It 
is from the 110 millions of people who comprise America that our 
musicians and composers are to come. What these people are, 
how they live, their environment and its effect upon them physi- 
cally and spiritually and their mental and social traits are matters 
of vital importance to the development of the independent musical 
life of the country. True education endeavors to accommodate 
itself to the characteristics and needs of those whom it would 
benefit. To thus adapt it, those who plan its nature and scope 
must know what these characteristics and conditions are. This 
applies to the question under discussion: to supply the music 
education which will produce preéminent composers, the musical 
characteristics and the conditions which influence them must be 
known. What, then, are the constituents of the American musical 
soil from which master musicians are to spring? Is it growing 
richer in the elements which stimulate musical growth? Are musi- 
cal ideals being born and strengthened which will prove fruitful in 
adding to the limited number of those whose specialized study of 
music will evolve composers of international rank? These are 
fundamental questions, and if investigation shows that present- 
day educational processes in music are not saturating the masses 
with a love for good music and an understanding and appreciation 
of it that leavens the whole lump, these processes should be 
changed. With a view to satisfying the questionings of our on- 
looker, let us take a look at the people who compose the soil from 
which American musicianship must come. 

Two aspects of our national life thrust themselves forward for 
consideration: First, the character and surroundings of the people 
during the earlier years of our history: and, second, the marked 
change in the character, industrial and social conditions and en- 
vironment of the people of these later years. Two classes of the 
population particularly concern us in this attempt to understand 
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musical conditions and needs. First is the army of office-workers, 
clerks, small business and professional men, minor executives and 
similar workers whose activities and environment provide some 
degree of stimulus toward mental activity and the formation of 
tastes that lead to an appreciation of the finer things of life, includ- 
ing music. The second class comprises the multitude of manual 
workers who spend the working hours of their days in purely me- 
chanical labor which makes no demand on the mind and offers no 
incentive for the cultivation of the higher attributes of one’s nature. 
This class, by far the larger, complicates the problem because of its 
steady increase through immigration. ‘The steady influx of im- 
migrants, chiefly from the South of Europe, whose desires are 
physical and whose purpose in coming is to improve their physical 
conditions, has made, and continues to make, a decided change in 
the character of the population. Industrial centers are crowded 
with these folk and they constitute a musical as well as an economic 
problem. Their home life and social status, what they think, 
the tastes they cultivate and their outlook on life, are significant 
items in the cultivation of the soil for musical purposes. A com- 
parison of these two classes and their present environment with 
the people and their surroundings of a few decades ago shows a 
significant change of type and accounts, perhaps, for some modern 
musical tendencies. 

A decided difference in environment, with an accompanying 
change of aspiration, has arisen during the past half-century. In- 
centives offered by conditions to-day differ much from those that 
influenced our great-grandparents. Time was when the people 
were given zest and healthful reactions by their surroundings. 
Opportunities to exercise faculties which developed strength of 
character and energy of purpose met them on every hand. The 
land lay spread out before them unconquered, challenging them 
to subdue it and wrest from it their livelihood. Plain and forest, 
untouched by the artificialities of civilization, stimulated imagi- 
nation, arousing within them emotions that responded to primitive 
beauty and grandeur. The great out-of-doors invited them to 
clear spaces for their homes, to dig and turn the soil for the satis- 
faction of their physical wants. Close contact with Nature and her 
fantasies urged them on in efforts to discover her secrets and bend 
her caprices to their will. Life in the open brought health of mind 
and body, invigorating and giving virility to every act. The day’s 
work, while of the hardest, was filled with a joy of action and con- 
quest that brought happiness and contentment. Daily toil might 
be weariness to the flesh, but it brought inspiration to mind and 
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heart. Even the danger, which in pioneer days usually accom- 
panied it, was but another incentive for the exercise of the facul- 
ties of courage and faith. These ancestors of ours could feel 
themselves growing in strength of body, alertness and grasp of 
mind and in satisfaction with their lot. The urge of the open 
reached those whose tasks were mostly done within doors, for its 
influence penetrated shop and store and office. Life was simple, 
tastes were unspoiled by excess of luxury, and aspirations and 
desires were healthy. Labor, whether performed within or with- 
out, was largely creative, giving definite expression to personality, 
mastery of details and hope for future advancement. Inward 
desire found response in outward realities. 

Later years brought changes; with the conquering and 
settlement of the land, contact with Nature and inspiring con- 
test with her forces diminished and the call of the open spaces 
became less insistent. Towns and villages grew in number and 
cities increased in size, swollen steadily to disproportion. Labor 
underwent changes which deprived it of its earlier charm. Life, 
affected by increasing artificiality, lost its enjoyment of the simpler 
pleasures, and its desires, growing by what they fed upon, turned 
for stimulation to more exciting forms of amusement. Movement 
from the land grew in volume, crowding people into restricted areas 
to the loss of room in which to expand physically and mentally. 
Increased demand for luxury gave different direction to industry. 
Manufacturing assumed sway and from an agricultural people we 
became a manufacturing nation. Mills and factories multiplied 
and the character of labor and its environment changed for the 
worse. Growing demand induced production in quantities, 
routine repetition of restricted acts made hours of labor monoto- 
nous. The speed with which a product must be completed denied 
a single worker the pleasure of carrying it through successive 
stages to completion. He must turn out his part at top speed, 
passing it on to another for the addition of another part under 
similar stress, and soon tothe end. Spurred on by demand for in- 
creased production, machines were designed and perfected to do 
the work of several men. Commercialism took control of the busi- 
ness of life and ideals and environment retrograded until the whole 
aspect of life became sordid. Romance, banished by invention, 
deserted labor and opportunities for the exercise of faculties which 
strengthen character disappeared. The zest and spice of variety 
which had given hours of labor their power to hold interest were 
gone. A force, replacing those which had developed initiative and 
stimulated idealism, became dominant. It levelled the rewards of 
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labor, herded the people in masses, determined the location of homes 
and living conditions, mechanized work and powerfully impressed 
social and economic conditions. A line was sharply drawn between 
the practical and ideal and, since man’s stomach, his vanity and 
his primitive passions are elemental, release from responsibility 
and change from early surroundings to unlovely environment have 
lowered the tone of the people. 

The force which has thus injected itself into the national life 
is the automatic machine. It has been said that this is the century 
of the automatic machine: manufacture has been sped up until 
only the machine can meet its demand. It has also been predicted 
that this force, which has so powerfully affected the industrial 
world, levelling wages, shifting the population and determining 
where the homes of workers shall be, is in its infancy. Presumably 
it must project its power into the future, leaving no department of 
life untouched by its impact. What its effects upon American 
life, political institutions and social standards, upon homes, 
schools and children are likely to be, is a question awaiting answer.’ 
Wherever it has become a controlling factor it has taken the place 
of the individual workers who began and carried through to com- 
pletion a product. It has shortened hours of labor and increased, 
correspondingly, hours of leisure during which amusement is 
sought. It has brought the peak of earning capacity forward to 
a much earlier age and a corresponding earlier decline. Requiring 
only to be fed and to have its product removed, the automatic 
machine has robbed the hours of labor of every vestige of interest 
and removed incentive to acquire skill. These hours are now 
endured for the sake of the means they supply for buying pleasure 
during hours of leisure. The environment and change in the 
nature of the work thus forced upon this class of our population, 
substituting mechanical routine for incentive to think and to ac- 
quire skill that offers reward in the future beyond the mere mone- 
tary gain of the present, constitutes a serious civic problem. Its 
effect upon the younger generation is evil: quick mastery of the 
machine has done away with preliminary apprenticeship and 
lessened desire for schooling with its valuable disciplinary training, 
and plunges young men and women into active life unprepared to 
understand ethical standards and lacking the essentials for mental 
growth. 

This rapid survey of American life, revealing the character- 
istics of the major part of those who constitute it, and the changes 
in environment and aspiration that have taken place during the 

1“The Iron Man,” Atlantic Monthly. 
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last half-century, affords our onlooker a view of perhaps the most 
important, certainly a most complex, factor involved in the settle- 
ment of the place American music and musicians shall hold in an 
international estimate of value. If he reflect upon the situation 
this survey presents, it may supply a clue concerning the value of 
the method now being used to push American composers forward. 
Possibly he will become quite sure that it is not a matter of propa- 
ganda only but that the economic and musical situations are closely 
associated, each demanding treatment that will minimize evils and 
strengthen aspiration after higher ideals. The musical future of 
America will not be determined by the pronouncement of an en- 
thusiastic few, but by the attitude of the public whose nature and 
economic and social conditions are touched upon in this survey. 
This public must be converted into a truly musical public and this 
must be achieved by music education. Americanization is a 
familiar term and has come definitely to mean the education of the 
individuals of this public in American history, political economy 
and social and domestic American ideals. This form of education is 
proving satisfactory and its counterpart should be applied to the 
musicianization (permit the word) of this same public. The thing 
the propagandists are trying to do by public outcry is a musico- 
economic problem that must be solved by music education. In 
his recent address Mr. Sonneck said: “‘No logic nor sophistry about 
the undeniable musical charm of this or that ‘popular hit’ can 
obscure the main fact that the public at large gorging itself with 
such music is just as stupid and vulgar as the bulk of the music 
itself. That public, whether we like to confess it or not, is the 
American public. Its vast majority evidently prefers the lower 
type of American music to the higher types. It will continue to do 
so until its children have been lifted by an uncompromising musi- 
cal education into the strata of better music where their elders as 
yet do not and can not breathe freely.”” Earlier in the address he 
says: “The problem of the American composer resolves itself into 
an economic problem of music rather than an affirmative or nega- 
tive state of mind. Solve that economic problem, and his problem, 
too, will have been solved.” If I interpret these remarks correctly, 
they mean that the musical intelligence of the public must be lifted 
to a higher level, and, as musical intelligence is a near relative of 
general intelligence, the cultivation of both is necessary. The 
Americanization schools already mentioned are trying to perform 
this office for the general intelligence of the public. Musiciani- 
zation classes should be instituted to perform a similar work for the 
musical intelligence. 
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The most promising point of departure for this development 
of a musical] public is with the children. Among these families who 
come to us are children eager to become Americans, quick to catch 
our ideals and proud to put them into practice. The schools are 
busy with their Americanization, musicians should be equally busy 
with their musicianization. Much may be done with their elders, 
but it is the younger generation which will determine the musical 
future of America. The fact should not be overlooked that the 
American composer is just as likely to come from this engrafted 
stock as he is from a native root. What this music education 
shall be and where and how it shall be carried, are matters which 
should be given consideration. Here again propagandist methods 
will not suffice. Community sings of popular songs, prizes offered 
for compositions and similar methods, while of excellent service, 
merely touch the surface. While these things should not be left 
undone, they must be the accompaniment of a more serious and 
deeper reaching education that gives an understanding and appreci- 
ation of music of the higher type and turns millions of jazz devotees 
into discriminating music lovers who will attend good concerts and 
buy good music. Here the economic aspects appears; widespread 
hearing and buying of good music is necessary as a stimulant for the 
composition and publication of good music. The public must be 
so educated that its interest in good music results in this economic 
stimulus. Every teacher of music is responsible for the where 
and how of this education, but the heaviest burden of it will fall 
upon organized forms of education. The public schools, in closest 
touch with the millions of children and younger people, are the 
strategic point of attack. Nowhere else can the true foundation 
for this better music education be so well laid. And the small 
college, influencing for a period of years these young people at a 
most impressionable age and sending them out to all parts of the 
country to scatter the college ideals and processes, should carry on 
the work to its more advanced limit. The making of half-baked 
players and singers should be abandoned for the making of a nation 
of real discriminating music lovers. The heading of this article 
puts the matter tersely and truly: it is a question of Music Edu- 
cation, a Musical America, the American Composer. 








BOITO’S NERO 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 


/ ‘HE idea of adopting Nero as the protagonist of an opera 
first occurred to Arrigo Boito during 1862, at Mystki 
in Poland, whither he had betaken himself on a visit to 

his maternal relatives (his mother, as we know, was born Countess 

Josephine Radolinska); consequently, it preceded the choice of 

Mephistopheles. There, amid the brooding silence and sadness 

of the long days haunted by painful memories of his mother, 

whose married life with Silvestro Boito had known few joys, the 
youthful composer became absorbed in the reading of Tacitus and 
dreamed of evoking, by means of the dual energy of literary art 
and music, the figure of the mythical and terrible Roman emperor 
as he appeared in the first century of the Christian era. However, 
instead of throwing off a sketch such as his imagination might sug- 
gest, based on the few psychological traits and facts in the life 
of the Cesar as narrated by the writer of the “‘Annales,”’ he pre- 
ferred to proceed, according to his wont, to a more searching 
investigation in order to learn whatever he could concerning 
the career and mental attitude of Nero;—and not of him alone, but 
also of the men surrounding him and, in a word, the historical 
environment of the decadent Empire. This period possesses an 
interest equalled by few others by reason of the variety of its 
external influences, the conflict of opposing forces, and its ex- 
travagances of luxury and corruption. The preparatory work on 

Nerone was done with most painstaking and loving care; since 

Flaubert finished writing his Salammbo, we do not know of any 

other instance of such erudite research into the historical data 

intended as a foundation for an opera. One of the most thought- 
ful critics of Boito’s tragedy, Romualdo Giani, has traced back 

(with an exactitude that the present writer is fain to term pro- 

phetic) the prolonged study preceding the finished literary product, 

and mentioned, in his lengthy essay (second edition, Bocca, 

Turin, 1924), the sources consulted by the poet: 

Not content with the more familiar aspects, he grasped at every 
reminiscence and every hint that gave a clue to the secrets of the soul; 


and sought for realism, not among the second-hand descriptions of the 
historians—the “Annales” of Tacitus, the portrayals of Suetonius, tke 
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decades of Dion Cassius, the Judean anthology of Fiavius—but rather in 
the emotional imagery of the poets, the ingenuous testimony of the 
unscholarly, the ardent lyricism of legendary lore, even of more recent 
date; in the pages of Seneca, of Lucanus, of Petronius, of Persius, of 
Juvenal, of Martial; in the writings of Clemens Romanus, of Irenzeus, of 
Hippolytus, of Epiphanius, in the Epistles of the Apostles, and in the 
Apocalypse. 


Having thus immeasurably broadened the field of research 
and action, he was in a position to write a tragedy quite different 
from those which had preceded, not only with respect to its wider 
scope and all the refinements of artistic realism, but also as regards 
the complex conception and psychological orientation of the 
protagonist. On the stage, since the remotest times, the figure 
of Nero has always appeared in a set pattern of a simplified type 
that was to become traditional. Being taken as a type, his 
individuality shrank and withered away in its accommodation to 
the type, and was reduced to an abstraction. We note, as the 
first example, Octavia (for a long time erroneously attributed to 
Seneca), a mediocre school-exercise.- Then, in the seventeenth 
century, we have the Britannicus of Racine, who makes his 
drama revolve about the unhappy son of Claudius and Messalina; 
but in this tragedy, praiseworthy in many respects, the story 
follows the lines of the pastoral tales in the dramatic idyls at the 
courts of Mantua and Ferrara, and resembles the later mythical 
scenes conceived by the airy pictorial fancy of Watteau and 
Boucher—a dreamland through which the artist conducts the 
company of the contemporary elect, presenting to their gaze the 
glorified reflection of the forms they chiefly affect in their customs 
and lives.—We return to Italy with Vittorio Alfieri, who wrote an 
Octavia wherein Alfieri makes of Nero the conventional tyrant, 
a target for all the most envenomed darts, and presents him in 
this single and unconvincing attitude with a clumsy insistence 
that becomes truly insupportable. Nero likewise figures, though 
not as the protagonist, in the Paolo of Antonio Gazzoletti, a poet 
of the nineteenth century; Paolo (Paul of Tarsus) is one of the 
poles in that crisis of conscience which culminates during Nero’s 
time, the other pole being Nero himself. The tragedy is conceived 
with a breadth which finally frees Nero from the terrors of scho- 
lasticism or preconceived notions, enveloping him in the vital 
atmosphere of the new era. (There are two worlds, two concep- 
tions of life, antagonistic and mutually exclusive; from this 
conflict Boito’s tragedy derives its poignancy.) The immediate 
predecessor of Boito’s work was the “comedy” by Pietro Cossa 
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entitled Nerone (1871). Cossa termed it a “comedy” because he 
was less interested in the catastrophe than in depicting Nero’s 
life in its bourgeois aspects rather than in the milieu of his court; 
his leading character is not the Nero of history, but one belittled 
by the chroniclers—a democratic and mediocre Nero. And this 
opera by Cossa, when we scan it now that the squall of verismo 
is long since spent, reads like the pleasantry of a man clever in 
the putting together of theatrical scenes and effects—and nothing 
more. 

Boito’s tragedy was probably finished as early as 1890, 
but the author did not permit its publication until 1901, even 
then unwillingly acceding to the solicitations of his friends, with 
the added notification that the book “does not in all respects 
conform to the one intended for lyric representation.” The 
tragedy excited the liveliest discussion and was not, on the 
whole, favorably received by the press; no one cast a doubt 
on the elevation of its design or the charm and refinement of 
its language, but Boito was reproached for that which was possibly 
his greatest merit—his departure from accepted tradition—and 
that he made the entire action hinge on the assumed remorse of 
Nero for having caused the death of his mother, Agrippina, a 
remorse for which, according to his critics, there is no vestige 
of proof. 

To-day this discussion is no longer of interest. To begin with, 
it strikes us that even at the time there was no real reason for it; 
for, admitting the fact that Boito took a mere shred of history and 
enlarged it out of all proportion in the external reconstruction 
of the scenic environment (one need only read the stage-direc- 
tions to convince oneself of this), he had a poet’s right to construct 
his Nero after the fashion his imagination had shown him, 
providing that his figure should possess esthetic consistency, i.e., 
should live as a flawless conception of art. Besides, judgment 
ought to be passed only on the tragedy in its definitive form, as a 
composite of words, music, and poetic vision. 

We fancy that these polemics, which often assumed a harsh 
tone, contributed to make Arrigo Boito more and more per- 
plexed and cautious. Be this as it may, a Milanese newspaper 
asserted in 1912—that is, while the master was still living—with 
no word of contradiction, that “‘the music of Nerone, contrary to 
general belief, was begun late, after Verdi’s death—more than a 
year after.” Is this altogether correct? Probably, as usual, 
the truth lies midway; we mean that Boito had already given 
thought to the music some time before, perhaps contemporaneously 
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with the production of the literary tragedy; but, occupied with 
his collaboration with Verdi (a collaboration which he defined as 
“voluntary servitude,” and which could hardly have been limited 
to the preparation of the librettos to Otello and Falstaff), he was 
neither able nor inclined to devote himself whole-heartedly and 
at leisure to Nerone until after the decease of his great Friend. 

The opera was left unfinished by its author—to what extent? 
We do not care to hazard conjectures, or to retail gossip; the 
more, because the “search after the paternity” of this or that 
in a work of art has but slight interest for us. Still, in order that 
our readers may be informed on this point as well, we shall cite 
below some remarks published in a newspaper that were inspired 
by senator Luigi Albertini (proprietor of the Corriere della Sera. 
and heir to the author of Nerone): 


Senator Luigi Albertini, directly after the master’s death, under- 
took to fulfill his last wishes, On the one hand, he wrought with all his 
might to aid in reopening the theatre of La Scala, where Nerone was 
to have been produced; on the other, he entrusted the manuscript of 
Nerone, together with the letters and notes referring to that opera, to the 
one admirable artist who seemed naturally indicated to put the finishing 
touches to the opera, namely, Arturo Toscanini. Toscanini for some 
twenty years had followed the evolution of Nerone, and enjoyed the 
esteem and full confidence of its author, who professed the highest ad- 
miration for him; he had an intimate understanding of Boito’s aims, so 
that towards the end of 1898 he had already been chosen to conduct 
the opera; he therefore, out of respect for the memory of his departed 
friend, did not refuse to assume the responsibility of translating his 
wishes into deeds, and to do everything in his power to bring out Nerone 
at La Scala. 

In what state did he find it? The composition of the opera for 
piano and vocal parts, in four acts, had been completed by Arrigo Boito 
many years before his death. Of the fifth act, however, there existed 
only a fragment of the introduction. But, as Boito had declared in 
word and print during his life, and told both his heir and Toscanini on 
his death-bed, it was his firm intention to have Nerone produced with- 
out a fifth act, on account of the length of the work. In fact, on the 
last page of the fourth act we read: “End of the fourth and last act. 
Oct. 12, 1916. Arrigo Boito and Kronos.” 

Besides the vocal score, there was an orchestral score, to which 
Boito had devoted the years immediately preceding his death. But 
this score was not in definitive shape, being sometimes merely sketched 
out, more especially in certain parts of the fourth act, and presented 
lacune which Boito would have filled out, had he been spared. The 
task accomplished by Toscanini consists in revision and completion, not 
in composition, which (be it repeated) Boito left complete, and on which 
no one—and Toscanini last of all—would have dared to foist additions 
or modifications, with the sole exception of the instrumentation left 
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unfinished when his hand was stayed by death. And in this task To- 
scanini was guided not only by his knowledge of the opera, which he had 
followed step by step almost from its inception, but also by innumerable 
minute indications for the instrumentation contained in the vocal score 
and in memoranda found among the papers of the deceased. 


The premiére of Nerone took place at the Teatro alla Scala 
in Milan on May the Ist, 1924, or about seven years after its 
author’s death. The performance amply demonstrated—if any 
there be who felt the need of a confirmation—that Boito’s con- 
fidence in Arturo Toscanini was not ill founded. Let us make 
brief mention of the interpreters of the opera:—Mesdames Rosa 
Raisa (Asteria), Luisa Bertana (Rubria), and Mita Vasari (Per- 
side and Cerinto); and messieurs Aureliano Pertile (Nerone), 
Carlo Galeffi (Fanuél), Marcel Journet (Simon Mago), Ezio Pinza 
(Tigellino), Giuseppe Nessi (Gobrias), Carlo Walter (Dositéo). 
Mention must also be made of maestro Toscanini’s most egregious 
collaborators:—Vittore Veneziani, as chorus director; Giovacchino 
Forzano and Caramba, as stage-managers; and Ludovico Pogliaghi, 
as the author (designated by Boito) of the sketches for the scenery 
afterwards painted by professors Marchioro and Magnoni. 

Before discussing the characteristics of the opera as 
displayed when considering it as a whole, we shall run through 
the score with our readers and follow, as minutely as the space 
allowed us admits, the development of the tragedy on the stage 
and in the music. 

The opera commences with solo voices. The opening scene 
shows a field situated at the sixth mile-stone of the Appian Way. 
“The night is misty. The moon penetrates with difficulty the 
dense clouds that obscure her. On the Appian Way and the 
adjoining tombs the gloom is made visible by a funeral light that 
throws no shadows; the field is all the darker.” 

Among the ruins a man, Simon Mago, is digging a grave; 
at the roadside another man is gazing, motionless as a sentry 
on the alert, in the direction of Albano; it is Tigellino. Far-away 
voices are heard from different points and distances, the songs of 
women and harvest songs from the irrigated fields. The atmo- 
sphere is heavy with foreboding; the first words of the two ex- 
pectant men are of slight effect. All of a sudden, accompanied 
by a wild orchestral outburst, Nero enters enveloped in the 
funeral toga, clasping to his breast the urn containing the ashes 
of Agrippina. The tumult in the orchestra gradually dies down; 
Nero is tranquillized by Tigellino’s words, and seats himself; the 
songs are heard again; a procession crosses the stage by the light 
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of a torch, a gay cithara motive accompanying their epigram 
“Citarizzando scorda l’impero” (Playing the cither he forgets the 
Empire). And when the procession has disappeared, there re- 
turns the apocalyptic announcement: ‘“‘Nerone—Oreste, il Ma- 
tricida!’ Instantly thereafter the orchestra gives out a motive 
intended to express Nero’s terror and remorse because of the 
matricide this motive will reappear when the cinerary urn is 
about to be committed to the grave.’ 


i d:54 
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The orchestra grows mournful and doleful. There is a 
slow, sad melody carried by the contrabasses and _ insistently 
repeating its few notes, echoed at intervals by accents on the G- 
string of the violins which broaden little by little into a violent 
outburst of supplication when Nero implores Simon Mago to save 
him: “Lava il mio matricido : orrenda vita io vivo.” From the 
pedal-point in E minor there is unrolled beneath the declamation 
a modulatory progression that accompanies the voice in a series 
of seventh-chords which, as the vision of his mother’s ghost 
affrights Nero, have the effect of an ever-increasing oppression 
and torture. 

Prone upon the grave, Nero makes himself ready for the 
expiatory rites, and exclaims, in phrases that seem to have been 
studiously prepared beforehand: ‘“Queste ad un lido fatal in- 
sepolti ceneri tolsi; qui le trassi dove stende Roma le sue tombe; 
sacro sempre fu ridonare agli estinti la patria.”’ Sentences of a 
tragic solemnity, over broad chords that lend their support to 
the emotions of the speaker. After the meditative self-absorption 
of the matricide, emphasized by a gloomful instrumental com- 
mentary, a singular impetus characterizes the strongly marked 


1The musical illustrations are quoted by courtesy of G. Ricordi & Cie from their 
vocal score of ‘‘Nerone,”’ copyrighted 1924.—E 
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peroration closing on the words: “Io sono Oreste.” Following 
the swift episode of the gladiators passing by at the rear to a 
marching rhythm, comes the actual ceremony of burial, during 
which the motive quoted above reappears, mingled with long- 
drawn chords and short chromatic episodes running like shivers 
through the orchestra. Nero hesitates at the command of Simon 
Mago : “Ti copra l’atro vel : redimo te : Ti prostra : Amen ri- 
spondi : spargi i libami. E sangue e inaffiane la fossa, ma nel 
versar torci il volto : versa, coraggio.”’—In this scene there was 
also interpolated the momentary but opportune episode of the 
oboe and the passer-by; the former preluding over a pedal-point 
on C, the latter (a tenor) singing a love-song by way of contrast 
to the scene occupying the front of the stage. 

We now arrive at a second highly emotional incident of the 
action;—the sudden spectral apparition of Asteria amid the 
tombs with snakes entwined about her neck, and seeming to Nero’s 
distracted fancy to be Erinys herself, causes the precipitate flight 
of the emperor, followed by Tigellino; whereupon Simon Mago 
constrains the woman to halt and make herself known, and 
also to reveal her passion for Nero. Noteworthy in this duet 
is Asteria’s narration: “A notte cupa, Quando negli antri del 
funereo suolo Vagolo al pari di piagata lupa Ululando il mio 
duolo, Io Pinvoco! Egli e Angelo crudel Che popola di spettri le 
tenebre, Che scuote sulle plebi infami ed ebre Il sublime flagel— 
E il mio Nume e l’adoro.” It is noteworthy by reason of the 
variety in the declamation and the mood of mystery pervading 
the orchestra, where the initial theme of the apparition in a trance 
of astonishment (here with a superacute sustained tone of striking 
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While disclosing her passion for Nero, Asteria’s voice-quality 
changes, throwing off its sibilance, and her song expresses all the 
heat of her ardent infatuation, reflects the tortures of an exasper- 
ated sensuality, the languors of voluptuous longing, the intoxica- 
tion of an extravagant and sanguinary love; tells how she ever 
pursues him, the god whom she adores, and how he fearfully 
avoids her. What can Simon Mago do for her? ‘“‘Son tal,” so 
he responds “che rialzar pud il volo infranto del sogno tuo. Qui 
sarai domani, col sol morente.’’ He departs, disappearing among 
the Christian tombs, and leaving ‘Asteria mutely grovelling on 
the ground. 

“The first gleams of dawn begin to dispel the darkness. The 
sky clears. The profound stillness of the hour extends over all the 
Roman Campagna.” The music also is tranquillized as Rubria 
enters, clad in a white stola; this maiden, a vestal virgin converted 
to the new Christian faith, comes to lay flowers on a tomb recently 
built, with a prayer: “Padre nostro che sei ne’ cieli....’’ Her 
declamation develops harmoniously in a uniform rhythm con- 
joined with harmonies that grow more and more insistent in the 
course of the modulation and the superposition of a melody in the 
violins which, in turn, flows on with tenderest inflections. 

The figure of Fanuél appears enveloped in a similarly sensitive 
atmosphere, though even more luminously sensitive; in an aureole, 
as it were, of diaphanous, transparent sonorities, amid the play 
of enharmonic modulations. Here we note the entrance of one 
of the melodico-harmonic constituents of the opera which might 
be called the leitmotiv of Rubria’s secret sin; it reappears in the third 


and fourth acts. 
Rubria 
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Simon Mago returns, and Rubria flees Romeward to inform 
the brethren of the deception by which the enemy has been de- 
luded; Fanuél stays to confront the thaumaturge. The light 
has grown more intense, the air more electric. We already hear 
voices heralding the approaching triumphal scene. Over a 
melodico-rhythmical motive in the distant trombones and trumpets 
there is developed, almost in its entirety, Simon Mago’s re- 
hearsal of the corruption of Rome and his proposal to Fanuél 
that they unite their differing counsels in order to conquer and 
rule. The accents of the man of Samaria are magniloquent and 
but slightly expressive; per contra, the entrance of the leading 
groups of the crowd is adequately prepared and its atmosphere 
well characterized. It is now broad daylight. Tigellino brings 
back Nero—still distraught by the apparition of Asteria—on the 
Appian Way, where the procession will pass by singing the praise 
of Cesar; and he himself directs the march from the height of a 
mound. Overcome by dread, Nero hides himself, doubtful of the 
reception which the Senate and populace will accord him. The 
vanguard of the multitude begins to file past. Nero hesitates to 
show himself to the crowd. Onward march the warriors, the 
dancers, the populace, the actors, the trumpeters and buccinators; 
at a sign from Tigellino they come to a halt. And Nero, acclaimed 
and hailed, still holds back. But on hearing them sing one of 
his own fresh, trenchant songs, his pride is aroused; proudly 
he steps forth upon the Appian Way and shows himself to the 
exultant throng, who receive him with applause and jubilation. 


* * 
* 


The scene of Act II is laid in the subterranean temple of 
Simon Mago, which is divided into two parts. A wide curtain 
separates the sacrarium, reserved for the priests and their myster- 
ies, from the cella where the faithful pray. Simon, in a robe 
ornamented with silver, stands at the altar and raises a glowing 
chalice. Instantly a broad jet of blood gushes out, and at the 
same moment a dense cloud of smoke invades the sacrarium, hiding 
Simon from the eyes of the believers. The deceptive mystic rite 
is accomplished. The curtain closes. Gobrias and Dositéo 
snicker through a page in which their burlesque vocalizations 
are intermingled with the invocations of the prayerful worshippers. 
(The contrast is very sharp and effective; while the psalm of the 
faithful progresses smoothly and slowly, the parts of the thauma- 
turge and his priests move in a restless staccato, the lines con- 
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tinually broken by leaps, in a characteristic style that sometimes 
reminds one of certain pages in Falstaff.) But Simon is already 
preparing another deception. Asteria is brought into the cella 
and caused to ascend the altar. ‘“‘Nerone qui t’adorera,”’ she is 
told; “‘egli la dea ti credera che sulla morte e sui terrore ha 
regno. Bada a te! Non scoprire la tua essenza mortale; tu 
schiava mia, ravviva in lui la speranza e la paura.”’ 

Meantime Nero, announced by the classicwm sounded by 
a buccina, has appeared and enters the cella; now, accompanied 
on the cetra by Terpnos, he sings, while the tones of the cetra are 
reinforced by an oboe on the stage and Simon and Asteria continue 
their dialogue. Nero finally demands admittance. The sacra- 
rium is dark, the temple deserted. ‘““T’é concesso,” responds 
Simon, “di varear l’occulta soglia : gli sguardi abbassa!’’ and he 
conducts the agitated Nero in front of the magic mirror; “Ecco 
il magico specchio in cui rifrange sua luce astrale |’ Abisso infinito; 
solo uno sguardo intensamente fisso giunge a discernere la spirtal 
falange.”’ ‘ 

Nero is left alone. Without warning there falls from the 
height of the antrum a ray of light which illumines Asteria, whose 
ghostly reflection appears in the mirror. Nero, bewildered, is 
about to seize the mall and strike; in turning, he perceives Asteria, 
recognizes in her the supposed Erinys, and implores her for ex- 
piation for his matricide: “Al par d’Oreste non senza cagion la 
madre uccisi.””—‘“‘Sorgi e spera!’’ replies the motionless Asteria 
with a fixed and languid gaze. Now desire gradually takes pos- 
session of Nero; he mounts the stair; in vain the machinist, as 
instructed by Simon, strives to turn him back with crash of clash- 
ing bronze blending with the voice of Dositéo, who screams 
through the oracle’s open mouth “Fuggi, Nerone!’—Thrilling 
with the passion of the moment, the score responds with emotional 
accents: soulful melody paired with utmost simplicity of pro- 
cedure, an instrumentation refraining from an anxious quest 
for effect, but yielding itself trustfully to the eloquence of the 
violins over tenuous tremolos in the violas and violoncellos, melting 
away in a gentle sigh as the protagonists unite in a kiss. A kiss 
that reveals to Nero the Woman—and the imposture of which 
he was the victim. Having made this discovery, Nero smashes 
the stone whereform the oracle spoke, calls his pretorians into the 
temple and orders them to ferret out and seize Simon Mago, 
while he himself, armed with an iron hammer, destroys the idols. 
Gobrias, one of Simon Mago’s satellites, creeps out, still intoxi- 
cated, from the altar-stair; the manner of his entrance, and his 
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comical replies, please Nero, who grants him pardon and attaches 
him to his theatre. Meanwhile the pretorians bring in Simon, 
whom the Cesar mockingly condemns to “the flight of Icarus.” 
After this Nero, with brutal ferocity, orders that Asteria be 
thrown into the serpents’ pit. In vain she adjures him to kill 
her, saying that the pit does not mean death for her, that she will 
live to pursue him again. “Vedremo!” scornfully answers Nero, 
and Asteria is dragged away. A long silence ensues. Nero, 
having thus overcome the mummers, himself turns Thespian. 
He solemnly mounts the altar, strikes the attitude of Apollo 
Musagetes, tries the tuning of the cetra, and amid the arpeggios 
of the orchestra, which repeats the intervals of the cetra, pom- 
pously announces to the courtiers, “Io canto.” 

All this last scene, save a few of Asteria’s outcries in her im- 
ploration of Nero, is decidedly weak; there is nothing in the music 
that expresses the rather infantile resentment of Nero and his 
sudden frenzy for destruction. The closing effect, which ought 
to be distinctive, is therefore totally spoiled. 

* * 
* 


The third act begins in an atmosphere of serenity; limpid, 
organ-like harmonies in the orchestra, which, starting on a chord 
in D minor, lead into E flat. In the garden where the Christians 
hold their meetings, in a suburb of Rome, Fanuél is continuing 
his narration of the Sermon on the Mount; surrounding him are 
women, children and men, all hearkening devoutly to the steady, 
impressive words of the apostle. ‘Over these humble folk and the 
entire garden there radiates an air of peaceful calm. Every soul 
is filled with an ineffable hope.”” The music, both in this scene 
and throughout the first part of the act, is simple, flowing on in a 
continuous legato like a current that meets with no interference 
or impediment. We hear in the orchestra, in swiftly moving 
octaves, the theme which is to serve to bind together the several 
strophes of the Sermon, and musically developed in passacaglia- 
form: 
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Identity of sentiment—such seems to have been the musician’s 
formative idea—is served by an identical theme. Fanueél repeats 
the lines, and the chorus responds softly. The declamation is 
somewhat more animated at the words, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” the animation increasing and ascending together with 
all the voices in harmony, when Fanuél repeats the divine words, 
“For they shall see God.’ Directly thereafter we note, as a 
curiosity, under another verse of the Evangel, the theme employed 
by Luther in his chorale, “‘Ein’ feste Burg.” 
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On the final chords of the chorale there enters suavely the clear 
voice of Rubria. ‘“‘Vigiliamo,”’ she sings, in a melodious, intensely 
emotional recitative, “@ la sera. Arde la face. D’intorno ad 
essa ci aduniamo in pace. Viene il Signore’’ (and here her voice 
becomes tremulous), ““ma nessuno sa quando” (here it is veiled with 
a mysterious sweetness, an infantile ingenuousness).—‘‘Beati” 
(she concludes with growing animation and cadencing trippingly) 
“quei che trovera vegliando.”’ And as she takes her place among 
the women and children, to twine garlands, there springs up a 
light, lively, juvenile song ushered in by a fresh instrumental 
“Allegro moderato.”” With gay volubility the women and children 
take the flowers, “A me! ame!” Then Rubria and Perside inter- 
change the graceful phrases: “A me i ligustri—a te l’allor,” taken 
up by the chorus with a buoyant and elegant counterpoint sus- 
tained by the vocal parts and orchestral arpeggios. A song 
wholly childlike and ingenuous—a springtide enravishment. And 
then there breaks out in fullness of emotion, with broad, measured, 
thrilling sweep, Rubria’s mellow verse: “Oh! date a piene mani, 
date le rose!’ over a sonorous and harmonious arpeggiato in the 
strings. And the Christians respond in gracefully caressing 
phrases, now faster, now slower. Rubria’s song ends with the 
words of Jesus: “Lieto é chi muore nel Dio verace.” Long- 
breathed, harmonious invocations by the Christians conclude 
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the lovely canzone: “Amore.... Fede.... Amore.... Speran- 
za!’ And a mild voice far back in the garden utters: “Pace!” 
It is as though heaven itself had replied. And the Christians fold 
their hands and bow down in adoration. 
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Upon this scene of perfect peace Asteria, lacerated and 
bleeding, breaks in abruptly. Fleeing from the serpents’ pit, 
she has hastened to save the Christians, in pursuit of whom 
Simon Mago, thirsting for their blood, is already astir. Asteria’s 
broken words mark her trepidation; in the tenuous instrumental 
support dolorous accents are heard; there is a rhythmic nucleus 
of triplets sundered by silences that is singularly responsive to the 
soul-state of the protagonist; a gurgling of violins when the thirst- 
consumed Asteria bends her lips to the cup offered by Rubria; 
finally, the dashing orchestral peroration when, after quenching 
her thirst, she flees the scene as if pursued by her evil spirit. 

Remaining alone with Fanuél, Rubria approaches him in an 
endeavor to awaken him from his ecstatic trance and recall him 
to actualities, that he may confront them. Fanuél does not re- 
spond to her urging, but in his turn, gazing fixedly upon her, he 
renews his exhortation to confess her sin. In the orchestra re- 
appears the theme of Ex. 4 in double augmentation, which lends 
it an interrogative expression. There follows loud exclamation 
(agitato) from Fanuél, echoing the anguished entreaty of Rubria: 
“Come potresti or tu quest’affannata anima interrogar?’’ Where- 
upon the duet is interrupted by the entrance, at the rear of the 
stage, of Simon Mago accompanied by Gobrias. Their arrival is 
underscored by the following theme: 
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out of which there rises another, brought out by Simon Mago, of 
great importance in the further development of the secene.—The two 
pagans are disguised as beggars in quest of alms, and come forward 
warily. Simon Mago (recognized by Fanuél despite his disguise) 
throws himself at Fanuél’s feet; certain death awaits him (he 
says) if he does not succeed in fleeing as Mero has ordained; Fanuél 
alone can save him by revealing to him the mysteries of his Faith. 
But the Christian refuses; Simon gives him over to the pretorian 
guards; the Christians interpose, attempting to liberate their 
brother, but he admonishes them: “Nessun chieda ragione se 
piace a Dio di far possente un empio per poi infrangerlo.”’ 

In the orchestra are repeated the eight measures of chords 
that sounded at the beginning of the act. All that follows, until 
the fall of the curtain, might be classed as Fanuél’s last fare- 
well to his brethren; the words of the predestinate martyr flow 
tenderly and suavely at first, gradually becoming more agitated 
as he recalls the hours of fraternal intercourse and the approaching 
end. Around him arise lamentations and smothered invocations 
that swell little by little to the full scope of all the voices: “‘Fan- 
uel! Fanuél! Ah! Ah!’ He solemnly invokes a blessing on the 
Christians, who kneel at his gesture; some he kisses, amid a murmur 
of hardly audible Amens. Then a sweetly sonorous arpeggiato: 
“Seguitemi, cantando un lieto canto.’ Rubria nears him, all 
humility and tears; to convulsed syncopations, she implores a kiss. 
The chilling response is, ““Donna, ho le labbra di mortale argilla.”’ 
A long pause. Then the voice of Fanuél, strong, serene, resounds 
like a hymn: “Cantate a Dio.’ And now the beautiful flower- 
song of Rubria (theme, Ex. 7) is transformed into a hymn, sung 
by her with overwhelming emotion; but she cannot continue, 
sobs choke her voice. The Christians take up the song like an 
Hosanna. Fanuél is deluged with flowers; he is led away by the 
centurions, surrounded by the chanting throng, whose voices 
grow fainter as they move off and disappear. It is evening; the 
voices are still audible; Rubria, listening intently to the receding 
song, hears its dying strains borne back by the wind.—“L’odo... 
odo ancora...” A prolonged silence; then the despairing cry 
“Non l’odo pit!” reinforced in the orchestra by a final fff of great 
dramatic effect. 

* * 


* 


Act IV is divided into two contrasting parts; the first spectac- 
ular, full of movement and variety, picturesque, brutal; thesecond 
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serenely meditative, unified by a sentiment of mystic ecstasy and 
elevation held in a mezzotint which lends it most effective 
characterization. 

The curtain rises on the Oppidum of the Circus Maximus. 
A crowd is struggling around a quadriga that has won a race; 
the contending factions raise threatening or triumphant cries. 
Trumpets off-stage emit sinister peals, echoed by choral outcries. 
One episode presses on another; among them we note that most 
delicate scene of the Puella Gaditana, who issues from the tavern 
and comes forward to dance; a youth plays a dance-tune on the 
double tibia, accompanied by a horn, timpani and clappers. 

Shouts and bursts of laughter still are heard from the Circus, 
mingled with trumpet-blasts. The madly ferocious crowd cries 
for the promised torture of the Dirci.! With the ostentation of 
a director of the show, Nero demands whether the bulls, the ropes, 
the torches, the harriers and the archers are all in readiness; ex- 
claiming: “Tebe, una Dirce, ed io ne uccido cento!” The scene 
presents a hundred aspects “In scena!’’ cries Nero. And when 
Tigellino tells him that Simon Mago, to expedite his flight, is plot- 
ting to set fire to the city, he replies with calm irony: “‘Guai se 
all’incendio che m’offre il ciel t’opponi. Cid ch’io struggo risorge. 
I] mondo é mio! Prima di Nerone nessun sapeva quant’osar pud 
chi regna.”’ 

Now advances the train of the Christians doomed to the 
torture, Fanuél at their head, chanting the Credo. Rubria ap- 
pears, garbed as a Vestal (the presence of whom, according to 
the law, acts to liberate the victims); but her identity is discovered 
by Simon Mago, who tears the infula from her head; then, by 
Nero’s order, she is placed among the other Christian women 
awaiting the sacrifice. (These women are to personate the 
mythical fate of Dirce, bound to a bull and riddled with arrows; 
for Fanuél the torture of Laureolus is planned.) Hardly has the 
funereal procession entered the Circus, when a babel of cries 
greets the first outburst of the flames. The orchestra attacks a 
rapid movement and—while the Oppidum becomes wholly en- 
veloped in flame—gradually calms down on a series of dissonant 
chords progressing almost entirely by chromatic degrees, until 
the curtain rises again to show the Spoliarium, the crypt reserved 
for the reception of the dead. 

To the accompaniment of a sullen murmur in the basses with 
flashes of dolorous lamentation in the higher octaves, Fanuél and 


1Dirce, wife of Lycus, was bound to the horns of a bull and dragged to death. 
This form of torture, on a grand scale, was a favorite spectacle of the Roman populace. 
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Asteria enter, lighted by a torch; they descend cautiously, often 
stumbling over the corpses. Near Simon Mago, shattered in his 
travesty of the réle of Icarus, they discover the dying Rubria. 
Stretched on a litter, the maiden revives. Fanuél bends over 
her; as in a dream, she recognizes him. Brief phrases, broken 
words, a music that sighs and laments. Fanuél answers her with 
a melody passing sweet, and tranquillizes her. In this scene 
Rubria expresses herself with exquisite simplicity. In all in- 
nocence she at last reveals her sin: ‘““Tentai confonder nella stessa 
vampa Il’ara ardente di Vesta e la pia lampada della vergine 
saggia.” In the orchestra suavest tones support her faint ac- 
cents, that yet are clear as the voice of a child. With a phrase of 
warmest emotion, Fanuél pronounces the benediction, and his 
words awaken in Rubria a memory of the congenial hours passed 
in the garden, and the Bible stories; now she wishes that he 
should resume the story of Jesus, as an unfinished narrative. And 
Fanuél, in a song like a lullaby, 
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summons up a picture of distant Galilee and the sermon of the 
Nazarene. “Ancora, ancora!” murmurs Rubria, expiring in the 
caress of the melody. Asteria looks around; no hope of escape 
through the Cireus—but yonder is a door; they can save them- 
selves. And Fanuél, crossing the threshold, utters a last farewell: 
“Rubria, addio!” For Asteria this name is a revelation: was 
this the virgin whom Nero outraged? Alone in the hideous Spo- 
larium, amid the crashing vaults and the onrushing flames, Asteria 
interrogates the corpse of Rubria, clutching it: ‘‘Dimmi l’ardor 
del suo bacio vorace!”’ Then, seized by sudden pity, she kneels 
with the threefold invocation: “Pace!” While the vault crum- 
bles, Asteria makes her escape, and the orchestra breaks out 
vivacissimo in a short cadence of fullest sonority. 
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Here ends the musical work; but the tragedy continues 
through a fifth act, of which we shall give our readers a brief 
summary. In his theatre Nero is banqueting with his courtiers 
late at night, while the fire still rages. After the banquet and 
lascivious dances, Nero, with the grandly terrible background of 
burning Rome, begins to recite the Eumenides of AEschylus, assum- 
ing the réle of Orestes. At first he faithfully follows the Greek 
text; but when the Chorus breaks in with the cry “Matricide!’’ 
delirium seizes him. In the arch of the portal appears the spectre 
of Agrippina. This falls in with the delirious ravings of Nero, 
and the action fluctuates between an interpretation of the Aschy- 
lean tragedy and the one actually visualized by the emperor. 
And now are heard lugubrious voices announcing the destruction 
of the world; we witness the slow development of a new Apoca- 
lvpse; the figures of the mosaics take on life. Nero, in a volup- 
tuous agony, clasps Asteria; she yields ecstatically—then stabs 
herself with a small dagger. The flames reach the walls of the 
imperial theatre, and they crash in; through the breach are seen 
the lights of the gardens and the Christians who are burning, 
bound to the stake. And Nero falls in a swoon, amid celestial 
harmonies and the vengeful maledictions of the spectres. 


* * 
* 


For years we had been awaiting this Nerone; with their 
admiration for the artist—the collaborator (and what a collabor- 
ator!) of Giuseppe Verdi—our parents had handed down to us 
their anxious expectation of the opera which held Boito himself 
in travail some fifty years. Our impatient suspense had grown 
in intensity during the years preceding, after the author’s death; 
every season the premiére had been announced amid increasing 
incredulity, and every season left us perforce resigned to defer 
the disclosure of the mystery. It may, therefore, easily be im- 
agined with what trepidation and what enthusiasm we received 
the offering which Arturo Toscanini presented us on the magnificent 
scale already noted. 

But here we neither will nor can deliver a final judgment on 
Nerone; we shall only set down our impressions as clearly as possible 
in an attempt to give an idea of some of the essential features of 
the opera. Later we may return to the subject and try to de- 
scribe the complex phenomenon of the departed artist, contrasting 
the two operas he left us—two works which should approximately 
mark the extreme periods in a long devotion to art. 
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They should—but in reality they do not. Consider the long 
and minute preparation of Nerone; consider Boito’s hesitation, 
never overcome, to make his work known, not simply to the public, 
but even to his most intimate friends, or even to talk about it; con- 
sider finally (or in the first place) this man’s artistic conscience, 
and that this Nero envisaged by us was the inevitable fruit of a 
period of crisis and spiritual and stylistic travail. Everyone 
knows what an effect of novelty Mefistofele had made on its first 
production in 1868, and what genial audacity Boito manifested 
therein. Now, an artist who is silent for fifty years—silent, but 
given over to unremitting study—must be thought of as one 
intent on resolving an individual crisis, on creating an instrument 
better suited to express a new phase of his creative capacity and 
to overcome any obstacle that prevents his rapid progress along 
the new path whereof he dreams and which he sees opening before 
him. Well, the hearing of Nerone destroys all these hypotheses 
at a blow; Nerone, in its fundamental features, was conceived in 
the same intellectual and formal atmosphere as Mefistofele. How- 
ever hazardous the assertion may appear, we are unable to discern, 
in the opera recently performed, any signs of innovation or evolu- 
tion, or, withal, of a broader or deeper development of the charac- 
ters of the drama than was shown in the first of Boito’s operas. It 
was noticed by many, directly after the publication of the tragedy 
in beok-form (1901), that the cardinal points of Boito’s dramaturgy 
were the same as those which had attracted him, in early youth, 
in the poem of Faust and Mephistophiles; that in Nerone the 
contrast, tinged with romanticism, between matter and spirit, 
good and evil, earth and heaven, persists as the mainspring of the 
action and is present in the poet’s mind at every moment of his 
creative activity. With regard to the music, we are confronted 
by the same features that we noted in Mefistofele—a smooth and 
facile flow of melody, hardly ever personal and incisive, but always 
concentrated in fine and delicate forms; a cadential harmony not 
especially rich and varied, but expressive and always adapted to 
set the thematic line in a favorable light; a tendency to finish off 
and isolate the episodes, yet without doing violence to the logical 
development of the action and flow of emotion; a well-nigh per- 
fect equilibrium between the elements of the composite work, that 
is, between poetry, music, and the play of fancy; lastly, what 
might be called an obsession to make the expression as plain and 
transparent as possible, to use a language comprising a limited 
number of words, but choosing these to the end that they might 
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suffice, with their manifold combinations, for the description of 
every act and every sentiment. 

It cannot be affirmed that the characters in Nerone exhibit 
a more complex and subtle psychology than those in Mefistofele; 
in fact if, by psychology, we mean vitality, dynamism, a multi- 
plicity of emotions, it seems to us that they are still more schematic 
and unilateral than those in the poem inspired by Goethe—at 
least, so they appear to us in their musical realization, i.e., in that 
which constitutes their true existence and artistic reality. And 
while in Nerone the musical speech may be more highly developed 
and richer in significant phrases than that of Mefistofele, we never- 
theless venture to say that a careful study of the vocal score 
permits us to reduce its apparent wealth of phrase to quite modest 
proportions (even leaving out of consideration possible extraneous 
collaboration, whereof much is said but concerning which it 
does not seem opportune to take serious notice—unless we should 
come into possession of authentic and inexpugnable documents 
throwing light on either side of the question). 

After all, however, these are matters of relative importance; 
the main point is to place the opera historically, to demonstrate 
the isolation of Arrigo Boito and his independence of all external 
influences (with the sole, if any, exception of Verdi, more especially 
the Verdi of Otello). What we need to discover is whether the 
musician, with the limited means at his disposal, succeeded in 
making his characters actually alive; whether they stand out 
clearly and unmistakably for us before whom they enact their 
parts, and move us with a deep and lasting emotion. 

Now, the emotional life of a personage in a musical drama 
can manifest itself in two ways, either lyrically or dramatically. 
Lyrically, through song, that is, through an effusion of feeling 
which stands by itself as a revelation of some particular emotional 
phase grasped by the artist and fixed in its unicity; dramatically, 
through declamation, that is, as the expression of a conflict either 
with oneself or with one’s adversaries which cannot be concentrated 
on one point, but is depicted in continuous and swift development 
with fresh and ever-changing colors and accents. As these soul- 
states coexist potentially in every human being that is not a con- 
ceptual abstraction, now the one and now the other gaining the 
upper hand, so the twain approach and blend with each other to 
give us a lifelike illusion of personality. Boito, in his Nerone, 
laid peculiar stress on the dramatic aspect; the action did not 
permit—still less suggest—lyrical episodes (unless we choose to 
attribute that characteristic to certain choreographic tableaux 
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whose architecture seems to have been made an end in itself). 
But has he actually given us the musical realization of a drama, 
or was it not rather a picture, a description of a conflict which, 
at times, is a mere contrast of colors? And, however wishful, 
was he able to endow with dramatic life personages whose hu- 
manity is so little in evidence as to be fairly inapprehensible? 

A rapid review of the tragic characters will speedily convince 
us that he could not. Nero—as others have already observed— 
is not the protagonist of the tragedy, but rather the deus ex ma- 
china; because of him, episodes occur, but he remains aloof or, if 
participating, he does not do so as an active personality, he neither 
directs them nor puts his mark upon them. In the portrayal of a 
world in dissolution he certainly is not the effective agent; a 
histrion and rhetorician, he becomes human—basely human— 
for an instant only, in the sensual swirl that sweeps him to the 
feet of Agrippina, the supposed goddess. From his opposition 
to the others he issues neither victorious nor defeated; even his 
display of ferocity (in the scene of the Oppidum) has no thrill for 
us; so weak is it in dramatic verve that it pales against the monu- 
mental background of the scene. The psychological impulses 
that provoke the acts of Nero are not clear and unequivocal. 
You may create a character as changeable as you please, a very 
kaleidoscope of contradictory sentiments; but you must see to it 
that all the diverse manifestations of his personality are linked 
with definite causes; the great dramatists, from Aschylus to 
Shakespeare, knew how to do this, and have done it in such wise 
that, despite the multiplicity of manifestations, the auditor has 
never had to lose track of the personality. 

Simon Mago rather than Nero seems meant to oppose Fan- 
uél and the Christian world with exceptional force, and, in fact, 
we find him twice during the tragedy in conflict with the apostle 
of the new religion, so gentle, yet, on occasion, so inflexible in 
hate. But the contrast is not made immediate and persuasive; 
in Act I it is limited to a few measures in which Fanuél launches 
his anathema against the agitator, and ends in a reciprocal dec- 
laration of “war to the death.”’ Is this sufficient for a realistic 
presentation of this drama of two conceptions of life—the grossly 
opportunistic view of Simon Mago, who sees in the downfall of 
the empire a possibility of seizing power and leadership for him- 
self, and that of the mariner of Palestine, preparing for martyrdom 
for his faith? .To render this contrast dramatically effective, it is 
necessary that we should have been fully informed concerning 
these two characters; thus a chief dramatic point has already 
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been missed. In Act III Simon Mago and Fanuél again are 
brought face to face, but now the Christian offers no resistance 
whatever; he has already overpassed any dramatic possibilities of 
reaction as regards his faith. Besides, does this Simon Mago 
really appear to be of a stature capable of opposing—on a different 
plane—the figure of Fanuél, of such lofty nobility in its every mani- 
festation and expression? Is he really the man to set himself up as 
a representative of an entire world such as Boito sought to revive? 
Ponder a moment, if not on Mephistophiles, on Iago (to whom 
Boito’s thaumaturgist bears some slight resemblance), and you 
will instantly perceive why it is that Iago is a powerful character 
and Simon Mago nothing but a mediocre comedian; the former a 
prime mover in the drama and the latter an element of secondary 
importance in the tragedy; the whole second act, and the catas- 
trophe of the third. can be just as well imagined without referring 
in thought to the figure of Mago. 

In Rubria there was a potentiality of dramatic elements, 
but in the presentation that Boito has given us they do not reach 
fruition. Rubria, both vestal virgin and Christian, who wished 
“to mingle in one flame the ardent altar of Vesta and the pious 
lamp of the wise virgin,” might have risen to a symbolical im- 
personation of the contrast between the two worlds, might have 
given a concrete, artistic realization of the drama of her time. 
But she, gentlest of maidens, who inspired one of the loftiest 
flights and liveliest imaginings of the poet, seems merged, as a 
dramatic entity, in Fanuél; as a human type she is still more 
elusive than Margherita, of whom she reminds us in more than 
one episode, and especially—in association with the musical ex- 
pression—in the final scene of the tragedy. Mark how artlessly 
and candidly she confesses ‘“‘her sin’ to Fanuél just before her 
death; here, again, the situation was powerless to engender dra- 
matic accents, in view of the preceding scenes, and did not en- 
gender them. And, in consequence, the moment of absolution— 
in which, according to the interpretation of those who stood 
nearest to Boito, is to be sought the salutary significance of the 
tragedy—also acts with less emotional efficacy on the spectator, 
who cannot feel it as a resolution, not having been brought into 
living contact with the turmoil of warring wills and passions. 

Asteria, on the other hand, strikes me as the most concrete 
of these figures from a dramatic viewpoint. In her alone do 
ideas take on dynamic energy, assume the quality of human 
faculties, even where the strangeness and ambiguity of her out- 
ward seeming may appear to set her apart from us in a fantastic, 
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unreal environment. During the three episodes in which she 
suddenly intervenes in the action, everything derives color and 
animation from her presence; the tragic atmosphere thrills with 
a je ne sais quot of increased elasticity, expectancy—in a word, 
vitality. Rereading her first words to Simon Mago, we are in- 
stantly made aware of her soul-conflict. Whatever the destiny 
or other irrational impulse that guides her like the moth to the 
flame, we none the less feel her dramatic emergency as she herself 
realizes it. On her every attempt at liberation, on her every 
revolt against the impulse that urges her toward her god of the 
homicidal caresses, there follows a reactionary impulse, so that 
she painfully and perpetually fluctuates between what she wishes 
to do and what she ought to do. Such a conflict is decidedly 
dramatic, provided that Asteria clearly sees the two extremes of 
her fluctuation; for there can be no drama without a consciousness 
of conflict. 

But the action of Boito’s tragedy (so writes the afore- 
mentioned Giani in his essay on the literary opera) “‘transcends 
the affairs of the persons wherefrom the various episodes of the 
drama are woven. The legend of Nero is not so important in 
itself as for the structure built up around it—in a word, for the 
groundwork which it offers for the representation of that con- 
trast of beliefs and affects wherein more properly lies the profound 
significance of the story and legend as well as of the tragedy.” 
It seems to me that the “profound significance’’—assuming that 
there may be educed from a work of art some significance that 
“transcends” said work of art in and by itself—can by no means 
treat as abstractions the persons who have their being in the 
work and give life to it; it seems to me, further, that such signifi- 
cance can reveal itself only where each of the characters possesses 
a positive and individual physiognomy, and when their experiences, 
whether viewed individually, or in their parallelism, or in their 
antagonism, are based on genuine dramatic necessity. If, failing 
the above, some significance be found, it will be either extrinsic 
to artistic reality (allegory or symbol), or existent only in the 
author’s intention; in either case it is an extra-esthetic finality of 
which the critic can not and should not take account. 

But, even disregarding all this, where are these two worlds 
in actual conflict—not a mere contrast of colors (static contrasts), 
but a conflict (as Giani says) of beliefs and affects, confronting 
each other armed and ready, tense with antagonistic forces that 
need only a spark to explode (a dynamic, i.e., dramatic conflict) ? 
This comes to pass, perhaps for the first time in all the tragedy, in 
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the fifth act (and for this reason we gave a short summary of it a 
few pages back); but it is nowhere to be found in the musical 
work. The damage done by this omission—to which Boito 
assuredly resigned himself for no slight reasons, but regretfully— 
to the dynamics of the work, is considerable. Indeed, by reason 
of the omission of the logical clarification brought about by the 
actual conflict, many portions of the tragedy are shown us as 
mere coloristico-descriptive phenomena. The author himself, 
as a musician, had no other conception of it. Recollect the mar- 
ginal notes he made on a copy of the libretto and recently published 
by Forzano in a paper he wrote on the scenic preparation of the 
opera (in La Lettura, March, 1924). Boito set down the orchestral 
colors beside the principal scenes in Act I; at the first entrance 
of Nero, who fancies himself pursued by Erinys, the poet writes: 
“Horror, remorse, incubus, weird seizure—prevailing color, gray”’; 
when Nero has fled before the apparition of Asteria, he jots down: 
“Immediately after Nero’s disappearance the atmosphere of 
horror grows clearer, the gray shades off into indigo. Prevailing 
color, indigo.’”’ When Rubria appears, we read: “The indigo 
shades off rapidly into blue; prevailing color, blue’; finally, in 
the triumph scene, “the prevailing color is yellow.” One color 
succeeds another in such a way that their contrast is not vivid, 
the effect thus being greatly diminished. Similarly, the first act, 
in the open air and with wide horizons, and the gloriously triumphal 
scene of the finale of the same act, all sunshine and clear skies, is 
followed by a subterraneous, ambiguous second act teeming with 
mysterious lights, oppressive with its heavy, murky atmosphere; 
after Simon Mago’s temple, wherein are performed involved magic 
rites, comes the pure and ingenuous and human celebration of 
Christian love and faith in the garden, encircled by the pallor 
of the olive-trees. And in Act IV, divided into two parts, how 
extreme is the contrast of color between the scene of the Oppidum 
invaded by a clamorous, orgiastic crowd, and that of the Spolarium, 
so dismally walled in and silent—between the red glare of the fire 
and the lowering obscurity of the funereal vault! But the drama 
does not stand forth; the contrast remains inert; we are not carried 
away by a graphic artistic expression of passion. 

The preceding observations—an analysis limited for lack of 
space to fundamental features—leads up to this conclusion: That 
Boito did not have in hand a poem that (with some few exceptions) 
offered him either characters or situations strongly and saliently 
dramatic; now, could the musician find accents of thrilling emo- 
tion to give life to such characters and situations? Some will 
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say that gifted composers, extraordinarily endowed with musical 
imagination, have succeeded in lending vitality to persons and 
episodes which, in the libretto, were little more than puppets and 
oleographs. However we may feel tempted, at first blush, to 
agree with this affirmation, when we recall the past and pass in 
review the finest operas that have been written we observe that 
where the musician employs his most fervent strains the ‘“‘ex- 
tremes” of the dramatic conflict are to be found (we mean the 
resolution of the dramatic element into the lyric; but this last 
entails, for us, a presumption of drama, that is, it acts as a clari- 
fication; otherwise it would be an hors d’euvre in the musical 
work; it might be as lovely as you please regarded by itself, as 
music, but for the ends of the dramatic work it would not interest 
us in the least—I might say that it would confuse us). That the 
librettist may have laid little stress on these “‘extremes,” or barely 
suggested them, does not matter to us any more than to the 
composer, who unearths and brings-to light and presents us in 
full relief whatever arouses his mterest as a musical playright 
and gives an impulse to his creative fancy. It is only necessary, 
withal, to study attentively some of the operas of Verdi and 
Wagner to perceive clearly that the musician always reaches the 
heights of his art where—and only where—the conditions we 
have emphasized are to be found; and that he gives us, conversely, 
impressions much less delightful and vivid and lasting when he has, 
of necessity, to traverse the zones of shadow in his dramatic 
poem. 

It seems to me that the selfsame alternation between fervent 
and tepid episodes is noticeable, with the selfsame outcome, in 
Boito’s Nerone, making due allowance, of course, for differences 
between the vision and the wealth of imagination proper to the 
two last-named masters and those of the composer who is the 
subject of this paper. 


* * 


Having reached this point, after viewing the opera as a dra- 
matic whole—and we are persuaded, and unshaken in our belief, 
that the music-drama (musical comedy excepted) has a raison 
d’étre and can exist only in so far as it is a realization of a drama— 
we are really at a loss where to begin should we propose to speak 
of this or that scene of Nerone in particular. The reader will 
probably ask us for disquisitions on the “music.” We are ac- 
customed to such demands, but are unable to respond because 
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of the principle already laid down—that in an opera music for its 
own sake ought not to be. Besides, Boito was certainly not a 
musician—a lyricist for voice, or a symphonist for orchestra—to 
deserve unbounded admiration for his music as music; as for 
musical beauties in Nerone, there are surely no more—and possibly 
are fewer—than in Mefistofele. We often find, instead, an in- 
tuition of the color of a scene and an adequacy of musical speech— 
if not perfect, assuredly divined—at the psychological moment: 
and this we have noted and called attention to while reviewing 
the successive situations of the score. 

Beyond question, Arrigo Boito was an artist of lofty aims, 
of whom one may not speak without the greatest reverence and 
respect. But his creative imagination all too frequently restricted 
his intentions, and the lack of thorough technical training as a 
musician hindered his hand from fully attaining what his intuition 
perceived. This restraint of imagination and this deficiency in 
technics are plainly to be seen in Nerone—even more than in his 
earlier opera. At certain moments it seems as though the sweep 
of the bow would describe a curve soaring to heaven, proud and 
confident; and then the bow, instead, falls short, stifled, and the 
sublime heavenward flight resolves into an anxious fluttering and 
panting. On the whole it is the lack of air, of light and color, 
that chiefly strikes one after hearing the opera two or three times. 
It has an effect as if the whole work had been penned in an under- 
ground vault, with a breadth of horizon like that of a studio, and 
worked out by lamplight with laborious minuteness. One never 
feels that catch in the throat during one of those terrible moments 
such as, in Verdi, suffice to dissipate the drabness—or it may be 
the banality—of an entire scene; when you forget where you are, 
feeling the inevitableness of a thing of genius that can neither be 
weighed nor measured. 

There is a single episode in the opera where emotion has been 
realized in the artistic expression in an unequivocal manner; this 
is in the finale of Act III, already alluded to. Here Boito reached 
the climax of all that he had to offer us, and he grips us; wherever 
and whenever I may hear those strains again, I feel that my im- 
pression will always be the same. This is not Rome, nor is it 
Jerusalem; it is the mild and shining presence of a man of faith 
who goes out to meet his fate with a steadfast heart; we see a 
group of human beings that cling to him and offer him their sacri- 
fice in the joy of tears; all in all, it is the representation of an ideal 
moment in life, the restrained exaltation of an act of faith and 
courage, of an ideality that shines all the more radiant in the 
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shadow of sacrifice. I often think that Boito sought te endow 
Fanuél with many traits of his own soul; that He who was ours 
had faith in Art, and to her made willing sacrifice of every fleeting 
impure joy, and at every hour of his life was her defender, clear of 
eye, without fear and without reproach. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 


T would be rash in me to ask my readers into the draughty 
I hall of fame and bid the less gentle among them uncover their 

heads before another genius. I have made no discovery that 
warrants my inviting them to take such risks. There are no new 
“La ci darem”’ variations on which I have laid hands. Besides, 
musical genius is a thing so common nowadays that merely one 
more possessor of it would no longer send Eusebius and Florestan 
into a trance. So, if you will keep your hats on and kindly keep 
under them what I am about to confess, I shall tell you a secret: 
I have been converted. Let me explain—I have not altogether 
abjured the few little sinful pleasures that lighten the ennui of 
this world. I am still resisting, to my everlasting detriment per- 
haps, the lass with the indelicate tambourine. But nevertheless, 
I have been converted. From the agony which it was at first, it 
has now become my intense delight to listen to the most extra- 
ordinary music you can imagine. I have hesitated to tell you of 
this experience. It is all rather personal. But in whatever light 
it may place me, I think I owe it to you to make a clean breast. 
Perhaps it will serve as an example to others and hasten the steps 
of those who, unlike myself, have not yet reached their musical 
Damascus. 

My Damascene adventure has given me a new conception of 
music; it has given me a better understanding of atonal and arhyth- 
mic music. Need I confide to you that much of this latest species 
had been a puzzle to me? I was beginning to fear that my hear- 
ing had been irremediably “arrested.’’ I went to hyper-prismatic 
concerts with a feeling of hypo-gastric discomfort. And when I 
found that ““Le Sacre du Printemps” did not incite me to massacre 
nubile maidens or otherwise follow the sanguine trail of Jack the 
Ripper, I could have sworn that musically I was dead. Heaven 
be praised, I am fully alive. Not only that, but I have actually 
left far behind me most of what seemed to obstruct my advance. 

All this I owe to a strange and new sort of piano playing, a 
good deal of which I have lately heard. As I said before, at first 
I thought that I could not possibly endure it. My sense of form, 
of harmony, of everything was outraged. The inevitable prejudice 
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stirred. External details are quick to attract our attention and to 
divert it from the internal substance of things. Because this 
piano playing partook somewhat of the more recent splash-dash- 
and-squash method, I was willing to condemn it offhand. But 
the method is not really so bad, nor is it sonew. I was pleasantly 
shocked, the other night, when, in my capacity as overseer of 
a large musical necropolis, I ran into the shade of an ancestor 
of Messrs. Cowell, Ives, Ornstein and Rebikof. What is the palm 
of Rebikof’s hand or Mr. Ornstein’s fist, what the 14-inch ruler of 
Mr. Ives or even the whole extent of Mr. Cowell’s brachial reach 
—what are they, I ask you, when it comes to tonal effects, com- 
pared with certain means employed by that brilliant pianist, 
Charles Wehle, and made popular by him on his globe-encircling 
tours during the ’60’s of the last century? Henri Kowalski, com- 
poser of showy “exhibition” pieces, wrote an entertaining book on 
his travels in America. In it he gives an account of Wehle’s aston- 
ishing technic. Wehle, it appears, found that nothing roused the 
enthusiasm of certain American audiences to a higher pitch than 
if, in the middle of a piece, he would suddenly rise from his chair, 
turn his back to the keyboard, smite it hard, and as quickly sit 
down again on the stool to continue playing with his hands. That 
little device should not be overlooked by Wehle’s pianistic de- 
scendents. But here I am at my old trick of rambling. 


* * 
* 


Would that discursiveness were my only fault. What troubles 
me far more is the suspicion that now and then I have perhaps 
been guilty of a dangerously close approach to levity. All the 
greater, therefore, the need of seriousness in dealing with a matter 
which, to me at least, is very serious. I have told you of my con- 
version. Now let me describe to you, if I can, the kind of music 
that converted me. 

It is piano music. Or I should rather say that it is music 
which happens to be played on a piano. But the nature of the 
instrument is something you forget the moment you realize the 
newness and import of the sounds that emanate from it. I have 
suggested to you that at times the manner of playing is not un- 
like that which aims at tonal blurs, at tone clusters, resulting in 
the clash of different overtone series. The feeling of tonality is 
entirely lost. Instead of rhythmic beats there are emotional 
flashes; not the pulses of a machine or the stolid gait of toil, but 
absolute freedom of movement. Nor is it mere loose-jointedness, 
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or artificial irregularity. If rigid form seems to have been de- 
stroyed, it has been replaced by the contours of a thing that is 
growing, wild and untrimmed, in accordance with natural laws of 
proportion and balance. The effect is a challenge to our con- 
ception of symmetry, that fable concocted by professors of art- 
classes and dull stone-masons. Then again the fitful motion is 
stopped, compressed into rhythmic insistence, almost barbaric— 
the primitive urge of stroke and counterstroke, indefinitely, 
intolerably prolonged. Release comes with the renewed, untram- 
melled onrush of sounds toppling over each other in a mad haste 
to perish. Suddenly a frantic pounding, the pounding at the 
prison bars of incomprehension—then a pause, a gentle caress of a 
key, or half a dozen keys, a meditative lingering on a weirdly in- 
congruous chord, which by mere reiteration changes into the 
loveliest harmony imaginable. It is as if intellect had abdicated 
and instinct held the reins. There are fleeting reminiscences of 
the later Strawinsky and Schinberg, and yet they mean nothing. 
For if you were to seek in all of Schénberg and Strawinsky for the 
model of a phrase that may have suggested a similarity of pro- 
cedure, you could not find it. This music has one advantage over 
anything I have heard: it is devoid of mannerism. I am tempted 
to deny that it is musical composition. It is life turned sound— 
the joy of life, or perhaps the startled surprise at life, the wonder 
of consciousness and will, yielding unconsciously to forces beyond 
the power of human control or understanding. What our ear 
may deem the groping of sound, blind and guideless, is in reality 
the vision of touch, discerning metaphysical truth and uttering it in 
monosyllables of music. Listen to this spontaneous outpouring, 
and it is manifest that Moses, descending the slopes of Horeb and 
hearing the idolatrous revellers in the plain, committed a pious 
fraud and suppressed the first commandment the Voice gave unto 
him—the commandment: “Thou shalt sing!” 

For the last four thousand years music has been on the wrong 
track. We have built and perfected a huge gate of iron, ingeni- 
ously wrought in a maze of intertwining wreaths and geometrical 
designs. We have become so absorbed in the elaboration of this 
gorgeous gate that we have lost sight of the living trees and flowers 
from which it has separated us so long. But the gate that leads 
into the Garden will be forced. Soon it will stand wide open. 
Signs point to it everywhere. 

You will share my regret that the music which more than 
anything else converted me to this firm belief defies transcription 
upon paper. My crvde account of it is the best I can do. It 
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can not be printed. You will see the difficulty, or rather the im- 
possibility, when I tell you that the originator and player of this 
music is a young lady, aged two. 
* * 
* 


Luckily, I am able to show you a composition which, although 
still a long way behind the music I have described to you, is the 
nearest thing to it that I have found. The Editor of THe Must- 
cAL QUARTERLY has kindly consented to another departure and has 
granted “‘the present reviewer” the backing of visual evidence. 
I now call your attention to a little piece by Arthur Lourié, the 
Russian composer. It is the first in a set of “‘Forms in the Air” 
dedicated to Pablo Picasso. Poets in the 16th and 17th centuries 
indulged in the innocent pastime of writing poems the lines of which 
were so arranged in length, that printed they would shape into a 
cross or a heart or similar pattern. At least one musician, of a 
later age, tried to apply this idea to music, but with far less suc- 
cess than Mr. Lourié has achieved in what might not inaptly be 
entitled “Piece in Form of a Hernia.” If you carefully study 
the musical illustration you will see what I mean. 


a Pablo Picasso Arthur Lourié 
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One or two of Mr. Lourié’s vocal compositions and his “‘Syn- 
théses” for piano have been given in New York. I have just 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with more of his work, 
together with that of a number of other young Russian composers. 
Their music is published by the Musical Sector of the Soviet 
Government. Many names were new to me. 

I heard the name of Lourié first pronounced by my friend 
Varese, some two or three years ago. He had met Lourié in 
Berlin, I believe, and proclaimed him among the boldest spirits 
of the age. Comrade Lourié at the time was Commissary or 
High-executioner of all the Music in all the Red Russias. My 
conversion had not been effected, in those days, and I accepted 
Varese’s opinion with a certain reserve. Last year Dr. Oscar 
von Riesemann wrote a brief sketch of these young Russians for 
“Der Auftakt,” the excellent little review edited by Dr. Erich 
Steinhard in Prague. Dr. von Riesemann, who ordinarily is well 
versed in things Russian, wrote of Lourié’s piano music that it was 
“lisping and stammering in Scriabin’s manner.” He judged that 
a String Quartet of Lourié’s, which he had not seen, must be a good 
deal better than the piano pieces to explain the performance of 
it in Berlin by artists such as the members of the ““Amar-Quartet.”’ 
I have a vague recollection of reading criticisms of that perform- 
ance. Also, I now have seen Lourié’s Quartet, and I must say 
that I am most anxious to hear it. I can not agree with Dr. von 
Riesemann as regards Lourié’s piano music. I believe that of 
all these Soviet composers he is among the two or three whose 
work is least slavishly aping the later formulas of Scriabin, which 
make so much of this music simple decalcomania. 

To be sure, Lourié’s work is uneven. But it is the work of a 
personality. The string quartet was written in 1915 and pub- 
lished in 1921. From a mere reading of it I get the impression 
that it is very thoughtfully and adroitly contrived. Some of his 
methods are familiarly known in all modern music. Others show 
originality, imagination, and daring. It is extremely vivid music. 
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Now one seems to hear the leaden voice of a monk reciting his 
hours in a cell, dank and dark with the Russian Winter; then 
again a phrase that suggests the hysterical screech of parrots at 
fight, swaying in giant trees under a tropical sun. Progressions 
in parallel sevenths and ninths are no more exciting than is Huc- 
bald’s organum. But there is much else that promises distinct 
excitement; and not a little that seems to hold in store pleasures 
of a new kind. The recitant begins the piece, he makes the 
peroration at the end of the first movement—most effectively— 
and has again the last word in the second or concluding movement. 

Lourié’s settings of verses by Anna Achmatova awaken a 
desire to hear them sung by Sophie Braslau. The charming 
“Rondel” to French words by Mallarmé [composed 1917, pub- 
lished 1923] is a little gem. The Sapphic odes, in translations by 
Viecheslav Ivanov, I may grow to like. At present they leave 
me cold, although I think them decidedly more “Greek” than are 
the attempts of A. Shenshin to set some of these odes. Lourié’s 
arrangement of the Minuet in the 3rd act of Gluck’s “Iphigénie 
en Aulide” is forced and unclean. The children’s pieces for 
piano, with their amusing caricatures, are among the most re- 
freshing things I know. Then there is “Upman, a Smoking 
Sketch,” a third Sonatina for piano, and more that “progressive” 
pianists may find to their liking. 

If, on the whole, my estimate of Comrade Lourié has almost 
risen to friend Varese’s point, I must admit that the superlative 
opinion I had somehow formed of Nicolas Miaskowski has come 
down a few pegs. No doubt, this man is an excellent musician. 
Perhaps he knows more than does Lourié. Whether or not he 
has more to say I am not prepared to decide. His opus 1, Seven 
Songs, is fluent, undistinguished music, with a touch of the banal 
here and there, and one lovely song to end the group. There are 
other songs, op. 21 and 22 (3 vol.), some of which were written 
as long ago as 1903, then revised, and published within the last 
two years. Notably those to words by Zinaide Nikolajevna 
Gippius, the wife of Dmitri Mereszkovski, show the meticulous 
workmanship of an artist. But that praise is all one can give 
them. However, we were told by those who claimed to know, 
that the true Miaskowski is to be found in the piano sonatas and 
symphonic works. I have gone through three sonatas (I in D 
minor, II in F sharp minor, III in C minor) and do not pretend 
that I got more than a surface view of them. I doubt that I 
shall ever really want to know them better. Of his orchestral 
scores I have seen the symphonic poem “Alastor” (after Shelley) 
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and the Fifth Symphony. The first of the two demands a Strauss- 
ian orchestra, and Straussian is most of the orchestral fabric, even 
some of the thematic “‘yodeling.” I ask you what you think of 
this: 


Andante sereno 








Played by a piccolo and celesta against a tremolo harmony in the 
higher strings and pizzicati in the lower, this may sound quite 
serene, but it might have been “‘Made in Garmisch.”” And so 
might have been the whole piece. The symphony sets out in the 
most conventional way and never deserts it for very long. The 
Scherzo is Russian to the core and is bound to make an instanta- 
neous appeal.’ 

Dr. von Riesemann correctly emphasizes the dominant in- 
fluence of Scriabin over most of the young Russians. But I find 
it not so pronounced in Lourié or Miaskowski as it is in some of the 
out and out “disciples.”” Anatole Alexandrov is one of them. 
His four piano sonatas are Scriabin beyond the grave. The dimly 
felt program, the mysticism, the “Sturm und Drang,” the morbid 
‘afneric growlings that alternate with neuropathic fits of exalta- 
tion—all is there, overdrawn, overdone. The prevalence of 
octave passages and octave chords is not of the disciple’s master. 
He knew better. The fourth sonata (written in 1922) opens 
“provocatamente”’ and ends forty pages later in a “quasi pre- 
ghiera.”” Wisdom was a long time coming. And to din fortissimo 
five measures of C major into the listener’s ear, at the very close, 
does not make him forget what has gone before. This affectation 
of closing in C major, after atonal orgies, is getting to be as common 
as was the practice of our grandparents to have rinsing glasses 
and basins passed round the dinner table after a rich repast. 

I cannot dwell on every one of these Scriabinites. Whether 
it be Leonid Sabaneiev (who last year published a book on 
Scriabin), or A. Shaposhinko, or D. Melkikh, or E. Pavlov 
everywhere the same perfumed grief and impotent raving, the 
chromatic worming of inner voices and the furious assaults that 





1This article was in proof when I read a report that recently the 5th Symphony 
had been heard twice in Moscow; once under the direction of Mr. Maljko, the other 
time in one of the concerts of the Moscow orchestra at which that body of excellent 
musicians dispensed with a conductor. Both times the Scherzo had to be repeated. 
I can readily see why. 
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come to naught. Some of it is glorified Salon-music, nothing 
more. Even S. Evseiev’s is but a spineless replica of a style that 
goes back through Scriabin to Liszt rather than to Chopin. 
Evseiev’s Prelude op. 3, No. 2, on a Russian theme, is charming. 
His piano sonata, op. 2, is boresome. 

The most personal physiognomy in this group is that of 
Samuel Feinberg. His isa strong talent. Perhaps he has genius. 
His two Phantasies for piano (op. 5, 1917 and op. 9, 1919) are the 
concentrated essence of a deeply musical soul. At the opening 
of the first Phantasy the shifting cross relations are like the sway- 
ing of misty veils. Harmonic freedom and contrapuntal ease 
attain their last degree within the bourns of discipline and rigor- 
ous form. An occasional squareness and repetition of motive 
savours of Franck. Feinberg’s Fourth Sonata for piano (written 
in 1918, published last year) strikes me as a magnificent work. 
Here is a man of fertile invention and abundant technic. His 
modernity does not hang in the air, it rests on a rock. The three 
songs op. 7, to words by the great Russian poet Blok, seem less 
convincing. But the man deserves watching for a while. 

Since biographical details for most of these composers are still 
missing, nothing can be guessed as to their age or training that is 
not revealed in their music. To the older men apparently belongs 
A. Gedike, whose arrangements of Russian folk-songs (op. 29) for 
voice, piano, violin and ’cello cannot be too highly recommended. 
Perhaps Gr. Lobachev is not a youngster any longer, but he has the 
heart of youth and childhood. His fairy tales and nursery songs 
(op. 15 and 19) invite comparison with Musorgski. They are 
exquisite. A. Borchman’s Suite for piano is his op. 10 and was 
published in 1922. But his music wears the whiskers of Rimsky- 
Korsakof without having the sparkle of Rimsky-Korsakof’s 
spectacled eyes. Grigoriev and Alexander Krein are evidently 
brothers; and quite evidently they are Jews. Both have absorbed 
the Synagogue chants, Alexander more than Grigoriev. But 
when Alexander’s melody (in the songs op. 31 to words by Abram 
Ephrus) is frankly Russian or Hebrew, his accompaniment is 
bedaubed with Debussy and Ravel. Grigoriev leans on Scriabin. 
Yet his Mazurkas (op. 15 and 19) lack the limpidity, the aristo- 
cratic grace of the mazurkas which Scriabin wrote in his “second 
manner.” The most ambitious work of Grigoriev Krein which 
I have seen is his Sonata, op. 11, for violin and piano. The Pa- 
phian cup of bitter-sweet suspensions is overflowing. This music 
is as taut as an elastic ready to snap. One or the other of our 
modern music guilds should try it and see if it will snap. 
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Of I. Krishanowski I have seen only songs (op. 19, 20 and 21). 
These are true songs, not piano pieces in combat with a struggling 
voice. It is curious to see Verlaine set by a Russian. But since 
the poet of the Mongol head was Bohemian as much as French, 
why not? In the songs of M. Kuzmin, who is his own poet, I find 
little that is ingratiating. The songs of Liubov Streicher (op. 2 
and 3) call for no comment, nor do those of A. Shenshin to words 
of Blok and Sologub. His settings of Sappho I have alluded to. 
His Seven Preludes, op. 7, for piano are great-grandchildren of 
Chopin. A piano reduction of his op. 2, “‘Fil de la Vierge,”’ does 
not whet my appetite for the orchestral score of this short sym- 
phonic poem inspired by Balmont. 

Whatever the Soviet Government is doing, it is not dis- 
couraging the musical composers that remain alive or in the 
country. But even so superficial a study as that which I have 
been able to give these works, forces one to draw the conclusion 
that Russia’s greatest composers are either dead or now prefer 


residence in foreign parts. 
* * 


A Government that so generously attends to the printing of 
musie can not afford to neglect patriotic songs. Moreover, song 
is an effective means of propaganda. The samples of recently 
published patriotic music of Red Russia, which I have seen, are 
rather curious. The external appearance suffices to indicate their 
Soviet character. In a few instances a touch of “futurist”’ decora- 
tion embellishes the title-page. For the most part, however, the 
cover is merely a flaming red. Two of these red sheets show a 
line-cut of Lenin’s bust; one is a choral song by Lobatchev dedi- 
cated to the memory of Lenin; the other is entitled “To V. I. 
Lenin at his grave”’ and is the work of so distinguished a musician 
as A. Kastalski, who apparently has been pressed into the service 
of the republic. It reminds one of citoyen Méhul writing a “Hymne 
du 9 thermidor,”’ and citoyen Cherubini contributing an “‘Ode sur 
le 18 fructidor.”” The music of these and other “‘citizen-compo- 
sers”’ fills a stout volume. No doubt, some day the revolutionary 
Russian music will be collected. The two funeral hymns to 
Lenin were printed in 1924. But one has the imprint of the Mu- 
sical Sector with Moscow and Petrograd, while the other, by 
Kastalski, gives Moscow and Leningrad. Bibliographers will draw 
their inferences. Kastalski quotes the beginning of the Trio in 
Chopin’s Funeral March. What would the exiled Pole have 
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said tothat? Every one of these pieces has as a motto on the top 
of the title-page the old rallying call: “‘Proletarians of all countries, 
band together!” This applies also to innocent and decidedly 
bourgeois choral songs of Gretchaninof, which are adorned with 
the Soviet emblem of sickle and hammer, plus something that 
looks like a head-on collision between a piano keyboard and a 
fiddle. A number of choral compositions, all issued in 1924, have 
two red torches crossed, and in the center the sickle and hammer 
printed in black against the red soviet star. Kastalski has set 
Tichomirov’s ‘“‘Red Russia” for chorus of mixed voices. It has 
the virtue of being really Russian in feeling. Others who are repre- 
sented in this series are Lobatchev, Spivakovski, Anzev (a set of 
12 revolutionary songs), Titov, Nikolski, Paschalov (with a song 
“The Red Kremlin’), and even N. Tcherepnin, with a song, 
arranged for chorus by Victor Kalinnikov (is he a son of the late 
Vassili Sergievich?), which offers the probably much needed ad- 
vice not to bemoan the dead. The last is an earnest, simple tune 
of great beauty. Kastalski’s ‘Hymn of Toil” for tenors and basses 
depends on the accompanying brasses and battery for its full 
effect. 

Two men who have been especially active in the collecting 
and preparing of these revolutionary songs are L. Shulgin and D. 
Vasiliev-Buglai. The first of the two has compiled a book of 26 
“Songs of the Red Army” published in commemoration of the 
sixth anniversary of the Revolution. On the outside, the hel- 
meted head of a soldier looks at you grinning from out a red star. 
Inside are texts written chiefly by soldiers and set by Vasiliev- 
Buglai and others. My ignorance of Russian unfortunately pre- 
vents me from giving you a few translations from the work of 
this poetic soldatesca. Of more ambitious nature and musically 
far more valuable is a collection called ‘““Red October” (published 
in 1923), which contains revolutionary hymns by Lobatchev, 
Kastalski, Sergieev, Pototzgi and the inevitable Vasiliev-Buglai. 
The Government that issues collections like this on its indepen- 
dence-day merits approval. I wonder who, in Russia, sings and 
performs these songs? We who labor with one of the most stirring 
patriotic airs in existence, and have not had the heart to designate 
it officially as our national anthem, are certainly not in a position 
to understand what the Russian people do with some of these 
quite difficult “official” airs published for their edification. 

Perhaps, among all of the soviet publications, the most typical 
one is the “Song Book of the Red Army,” compiled by Shulgin 
on behalf of the Musical Sector and published in 1923. These 
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34 songs are for the greater part not Russian at all. At least 
many of the melodies are borrowed. They are typical soviet 
songs. To my mind, their non-Russian or Western origin is one 
of the most illuminative indications for the origin of the whole 
communistic plan of government. The first number, of course, 
is the “Internationale,” or perhaps I should say more correctly 
an “Internationale.”” How many songs of that name are there? 
This is not the tune which the French anarchists sang in the days 
of Carnot’s assassination. The melody is credited to “A.D.”; 
to judge by the character of the tune, these initials might belong 
to someone who is at home on the banks of the Spree rather than 
on those of the Neva. The tune seems familiar to me, but I can 
not place it. My memory is getting feeble. I have never at- 
tended any function at which the Internationale formed part of 
the program. I once heard August Bebel talk. There was no 
singing. The policemen in the hall had paralyzed every vocal 
cord in the audience. The next number in this Russian song 
book is the Marseillaise, followed -by a mutilated arrangement 
of the tune which is called a ““Communistic Marseillaise.”” Further 
on you find the “Proletariat Dubinushka,”’ a modified version of 
which we have known in America for some time. Then there 
are various other pieces. carefully labelled “proletarian.”’ Al! of 
them belong to the first part of the book containing the revolu- 
tionary songs. Among the “historical songs” of the second part 
you also meet old friends, such as a “March” which is nothing 
less than Beethoven’s “Freude, schéner Gétterfunken”! The 
back cover is alive with one of those delightful designs that look 
like a snapshot taken at the moment when the dog bit into the 
dynamite stick. .. . 

You must excuse me (I know the Editor will bless me), if I 
abruptly break off at this point. For the last ten minutes an im- 
perious little hand has pulled and tugged at my sleeve. My at- 
tention is wanted elsewhere. Pleasure before business—and as 
I told you, with the injunction to guard my secret, I have learned 
to dote on her music. ‘Time passes quick, ‘‘and all things change 
them to the contrary.”’ Stygian Divinities! before I know it, I 
may be listening to scales. 
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